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MM OWNERS EVERYWHERE SAY: 


You CAN DO MOkE work, 


FASTER, 1 A L/GGER PROFIT with 
MM TRACTORS TEAMED WITH 





MM MATCHED MACHINES 





MM Visionlined Tractors supply balanced 
power, and what is more important, 
they’re designed to use less fuel for the 
power delivered! Balanced weight and 
power also assure owners that mainten- 
ance costs of the MM Visionlined Tractors 
are unusually low. There is long-life de- 
pendability and all-time economy en- 
ineered into each of the MM Visionlined 
actors. From the full two-plow power R 
to the four-five plow power of the mighty 
G, there is built-in quality that assures 
greater return on your equipment invest- 
ment. MM tractors and matched MM 
- machines are truly machine tools of pro- 
duction on the farms of American business- 
men-farmers. 
POWER IS PROFITABLE ONLY IN TERMS OF 
WHAT IT CAN DO FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


MM owners in your area will mention 
such things as high turbulence combustion 
chambers, cylinders cast in pairs, vision- 
lined design, hand operated Twin-Disc 
clutch, reliable foot operated brakes, con- 
veniently located controls, the comfort- 
able’ Flote-ride seat, and easy steering. 
Many of these features make it easier for 
the operator to accomplish more work 
without getting all tired-out. MM finger- 
tip, single lever operated Uni-Matic hy- 
draulic controls are great time and labor 
savers. Remember, the MM Uni-Matic 

wer system has a safety lockout device 
for your protection. 


MM Tractors and MM Modern Machines 
are matched machines . . . money-makers 
that team-up to reduce your drudgery and 
help you lower your production costs. 
Plowing, seed-bed preparation, planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting are handled 
easily, when your power and machines fit 
your farming needs! The built-in quality of 
every piece of equipment carrying the 
MM trade-mark is a plus value you will 
appreciate—one you will measure in dol- 
lars saved, and years of satisfactory per- 
formance. 

In making an investment in farm ma- 
chinery . . . equipping your farm-factory 
with the best possible machine tools . . . 
you are making a long-range investment 
in your future. As a practical farmer- 
businessman you understand the advan- 
tages in making a purchase that is a sound, 
long-range investment. As a practical me- 
chanic you know that a workman is meas- 
ared by his tools. You’ll want power and 
machines that stay on the job. As a suc- 
cessful farmer, your neighbors respect your 
opinion and you respect theirs. Why not 
check with owners of MM Visionlined 
Tractors and Modern Machines in your 
area? You’ll also find that your MM dealer 
is a neighborly service institution ...a 
respected businessman in your community 
who is able and willing to render low-cost, 
and good service to his customers. See 
your MM dealer soon or write for com- 
plete facts now. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


—™ 


The MM self-propelled Harvestor with power- 
Al a + Al. 


Rion ee ~~ 7 R Tractor 
only me wer ui to 
the Mh Bale-OMatc. 


flow drive h Hl crop: 9 
or from windrows. Many new features! 





This U Tractor using LP gas is pulling a Wheatland 
grain Disc Plow equipped with the Moline-Monitor seeder; 
cuts operating costs to rock bottom. 








gor 
MM Disc Plows penetrate in hard dry ground where regular Moldboard Plows 


will not work—plow down to 14 inches deep. Shown with Standard 3-4 plow 
tractor. 


a . a : Dh 


Here a standard U and two MM Uni-Tillers with field cultivators prepare an 
excellent seed-bed. 


MM Wide-Cut Harrow pulverizes the soil, does not dig in on furns . . 
is controlled by Uni-Matic power. 


Here the MM Visionlined 3-4 Plow U Tractor operates a Uni-Tiller equipped 
with the MM rod-weeder. 


The 12 ft. MM Harvestor—leading seller 
in its size because it’s built to get all the 
crop at lowest cost per bushel. 
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LIL on Earth starts here— 


2. O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R 

pioneered by Goodyear. Farm exe 
perience proves it bites deeper, 
sharper—pulls better—when com- 
bined with straight lugs! 





I The Greatest 
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1. RULER-STRAIGHT LUGS 
come closer together at shoulders—and so 
take wedge-like bites that hold soil in place 
—to give Goodyear tires greater grip. 





























3. LONG EVEN WEAR 


—because Goodyear straight lugs 
work against the soil evenly, they wear 
evenly, roll smoothly on the road, wear 
longer. 
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THERE’S ASPECIALLY DESIGNED GOODYEAR 
TIRE FOR EACH VEHICLE ON THE FARM! 
































WHEN THE GOING IS REALLY TOUGH —when you Trucks, farm implements 
need extra traction in mud or snow—Goodyear farm-proved Super- and passenger cars 
Sure-Grips pull where other tires won't. That's why year after year, p _ gerve you better, more 
farmers vote Super-Sure-Grips their first choice tractor tire by an Pc aman gee 
overwhelming margin—there is NO close second! Experience proves lesinit Cuaheote tue, 
Goodyears pull better. If your tires are losing their grip, better get @ @ That's why more people 
new Goodyears now. They cost you nothing extral Goodyear, Farm use Goodyears for more 
Tire Department, Akron 16, Ohio. ree aren 











Super-Sure-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubbez Company, Akron, Ohio 






FIRST in Traction ¢ FIRST in Long Wear ¢ FIRST in Popularity! 


Ca America’s strength 
ze is in the land— 
support your Soil 
Conservation 
oF Program. 


) Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


We think you'll like ‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"’= every Sunday — ABC Radio Network THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE — every other Sunday— NBC TV Network) 
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JUDY, YOU CANT BLAME 


MEN FOR GIVING A SOLID 
FROST TO BAD BREATH! 
SEE YOUR DENTIST, HONEY! 
THEN SEE WHAT 

HAPPENS! 


THIS IS A COLD 
SHOULDER-BUT NO 
COLDER THAN OTHER 

MEN GIVE ME! 


‘SNO WONDER! 





TO STOP BAD BREATH, I RECOMMEND | 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM. BRUSHING TEETH RIGHT | 
AFTER EATING WITH COLGATES MAKES YOUR 
MOUTH FEEL CLEANER LONGER —GIVES YOU 

A CLEAN, FRESH MOUTH ALL DAY LONG! 














AND COLGATES HAS PROVED CONCLUSIVELY 
THAT BRUSHING TEETH RIGHT AFTER EATING STOPS 
> TOOTH DECAY BEST! IN FACT, THE COLGATE WAY 
STOPPED MORE DECAY FOR MORE PEOPLE THAN EVER 






rr /, 4 
x Pe 
LATER—Thanks to Colgate Dental Cream 


THIS SHOULDERS NICE, AND COZY, T0O, ‘ 
WHICH SHOWS WHAT COLGATE CARE CAN DO! 





Brushing Teeth Right After Eating with 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
STOPS | 
BAD BREATH 


STOPS DECAY! 


Colgate’s instantly stops bad breath in 7 out of 10 
cases that originate in the mouth! And the Colgate 
way of brushing teeth right after eating is the 
best home method known to help stop tooth decay ! 


COLGATE 


EAM 
RIBBON DENTAL cR 
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1902 RAMBLER was the first car offered by Nash Motors, then known as the Jeffery Company. This one-cylinder, 
twelve-horsepower model sold for $750. 1500 were built in ’02, one-sixth of all car production that year. 


1952 RAMBLER is one of Nash Motors’ Golden Anniversary models. : 
It’s described as ‘‘a new custom-compact car designed for today’s pk 
traffic conditions.” os 


Gx, 


BACK IN 1902 automobiles were 
thought by many to be nothing more 
than mechanical novelties—much too 
noisy and cantankerous to be of any 
value. They wheezed, bucked and 
snorted when starting. And their crude 
engines popped and missed while 
running. 





1934 GRAHAM made a big splash with this ppd ; } 
supercharged model. The eight-cylinder en- race Engines certainly have improved 


gine was designed to produce 135 horsepower. ‘ , since then—and so has gasoline. In 
aes. ee f, afew? ‘ - 

— CORPORATION act, t day’s engines would not start 
so readily, run so smoothly or develop 
so much power without modern fuels, 
To get the best from a modern engine, 


use modern high-octane~ gasoline— 
“Ethyl” gasoline. 

There’s a powerful difference be- 
tween gasoline and “Ethyl” gasoline 
oem p —a difference that you'll feel on hills, 

wilt with a three-cylinder engine. i j 
One of the three cylinders ran on the ex- ee we wines you teed 
haust gases from the other two. extra power. 


CORPORATION 
New York 17, New York 


1906 COMPOUND was one of the few cars Ethy! Antiknock Ltd., in Canada 
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Ideas for the Farm 


(For more information on these ideas, 
see end of first column) 





Year-’Round Heat Waves! All year long, in any building, you deal with 


radiant heat waves... 


millions of them. They penetrate most materials. 


But they bounce right off aluminum. That’s why Reynolds Aluminum Reflec- 
tive Insulation cools so efficiently in summer, saves so much fuel in winter. 


Foil on heavy paper . . 


. goes up quick, costs little. Quick comfort for your 


home. Quick production booster for poultry houses, etc. See your dealer. 


Ask for free folder. 


° 


It Isn’t the Heat, it’s the humidity 
—or amount of moisture—that makes 
more and better crops. Portable irri- 
gation systems, essential in much of 
the West, are rapidly increasing in 





the so-called “humid” East half of 
the U.S. Preferred for light weight, 
strength and rustproof permanence is 
Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe. 
Illustrated 12-page booklet available. 





More Cold Cash from cooler live- 
stock, when you build with Reynolds 
Lifetime Aluminum roofing and sid- 
ing. It reflects heat! That barn above 
belongs to a Georgia dairyman who 
says it’s “15° cooler in summer. My 
milk yield shows the difference. Also 


warmer in winter. I make more 
money and I save money with alumi- 
num.” Poultry and hogs do better, 
too, under aluminum. Ask your 
dealer. Free folder on request. 


Box 1800-D 
Louisville 1, Ky. 
Please send literature on: 0 Irriga- 
tion; 0 Insulation; 1 Roof Coating; 
0 Reynolds Wrap; 0 Roofing and 
Siding. 


INSTITUTE 


My Nedde ovtbicusdsavedeeareve 


Phd Vike ctéwcedawdaeens 





We'll Warrant You, this roof will 
last and last. Because it’s coated 
with asphalt-aluminum roof coating 
made with just the right amount of 
aluminum pigment in the right ve- 
hicle. That’s what the “Warranty” 
says. What it doesn’t say is that the 
cost is low and you get the extra 
advantage of aluminum’s heat-reflec- 
tivity . . . whether on rolled asphalt 
or rustable metal roofs. Cooler build- 
ings, healthier livestock. Ask your 
dealer for his “Warranty” brand. 
Folder available. 





Put Reynolds Wrap, pure alyminum 
foil, to work in your kitchen. Line 
your broiler pan with it to save scour- 
ing, cook in it to save food and flavor, 
wrap leftovers in it to keep them 
fresh longer. For a real treat bake 
your next chicken or turkey in Rey- 
nolds Wrap. Write for illustrated 
folder. 


Military demands for aluminum limit 
the civilian supply. But Reynolds is 
rapidly expanding primary aluminum 
production. Keep asking your dealer 
for these products. They are worth 
waiting for, 











Next Month: 
“Irrigation Special” 





NTHUSIASM for irrigation in 

the Southeast has been growing 
by leaps and bounds for several 
years. Severe drouths of last sum- 
mer and fall gave a new urgency 
to the need. So marked has been 
the interest in irrigation that we’re 
planning to devote a sizable part of 
our big February issue to the sub- 
ject. Our business friends are co- 
operating by advertising leading 
makes of pumps, engines, pipe, and 
other equipment needed for put- 
ting water on land. Our editors, we 
believe, will bring you more infor- 
mation on this live subject than any 
other farm magazine has ever given 
in a single issue. 

On the cover will be a beautiful 
natural color picture by Lewis Wat- 
son to bring out the theme, “Every 
Crop Needs Water.” Among the 
feature articles we plan to carry are: 

Why Irrigation Is Coming South 
—By Harold Benford, illustrated in 
color, and citing farmer experiences. 

Putting Idle Land To Work—By 
Paul W. Chapman. 

Irrigation Insurance That Pays 
Off—By W. P. Law, Jr., and C. M. 
Lund, irrigation experts. 

How To Handle Your Irrigation 
System—By H. M. Ellis. 

Keys E. H. Cabaniss Has Found 
to Successful Irrigation—By Joe 
Elliott. 

Other articles will deal with what 
power units you need, legal aspects 
of water rights, etc. There'll even 


be a short article on mistakes farmel 
ers have made in irrigating. 
With all the attention that irriga-7 


tion will get, however, you can] 


count on all your favorite regular” 


features, along with a number of — 


other special features. In this: latter 
group you'll find: 

South Leads in Growing Crops 
in the Woods—By Lewis Tucker. 

Glenn Lawrence, Successful 
Farmer—By Fred Hurst. 

Landscape First on Paper — By 
Henry J. Smith. 

Accidents Waiting To Happen: 
A Story in Pictures. 

What To Do for Your Bees in 
February—By W. W. Hosea. : 

How To Weatherproof Block 
Walls—By Harold Benford. 

Rules for Thinning Pines — By 
D. J. Weddell. 

Mad Foxes—By Earl Kennamer, 

Provide a Place for Pigs To Eat 
—By Grady Sellards. 


FFA’s Silver Anniversary — By 3 


H. O. Coffey. 

High School Days Are Happy 
Days—Important, Too—By Romaine 
Smith. 

Open Door to Opportunity—By 
Donald D. Burchard. 

A Woman’s Way—By Will Hix. 

New Trends in Home Furnish- 
ings—By Sallie Hill. 

If You Have To Nurse 
monia—By Ruth Boyer Scott. 

What You Should Know About 


Pneu- 
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Heart Disease—By B. E. Washburn, ~ 
eS 


“The Land of the Crepe Myrtle” 


HE main purpose of this month’s 
cover is to say to every sub- 
scriber, “Please plant one, two, or 
more crepe myrtles before spring.” 


Over and over again we have 
said, “We know no other plant 
which furnishes 1) so much blos- 
som and beauty 2) for so long a 
time and 3) with so little trouble.” 
If England or New England had 
such a monopoly on this plant as 
we have, it would long ago have 
become famous as “The Land of 
the Crepe Myrtle.” Why should 
not Dixie become so? 


Blooming from mid-June through 
late September, the Japanese call it 
“The Flower of 101 Days,” and so 
we have found it. It will do well 
almost everywhere south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. We have seen it 
flourishing in the mountain areas of 
East Tennessee and on White 
House grounds in Washington. Try 
it even if you live somewhere it is 
not now generally grown. It begins 
blooming when a foot or two high, 
and goes on almost forever. 

Our cover photo was made last 
summer on a crepe myrtle avenue 
leading up to the home of Editor 


Clarence Poe near Raleigh, N. Gy 


The pretty girl in the picture is 


daughter of the photographer L. Py} 
Watson, and the horse is owned by® 


James R. Rogers, whose beautiful 
estate adjoins that of Editor Poe, 
Both farms are a part of histori¢ 
“Ingleside Plantation,” originally 
owned by Revolutionary War.Colo-| 
nel John Ingle (1739-1816). Mr.J 


Rogers breeds American saddle J 
bred horses and Tennessee Walk-7 
ing Horses. This one, named “Flash- 
ing Knight,” is valued at $10,000. 
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ARE YOU BUYING COFFEE 









(BY FLAVOR OR BY HABIT: 


Read these facts: MAXWELL HOUSE buys more “Prime Flavor” coffees 
than any other brand—more than twice as much as the next largest buyer! 





ss, 





> WHAT ARE “PRIME FLAVOR” COFFEES? They’re the choice coffees that MAXWELL HOUSE BUYS TWICE AS MUCH “PRIME FLAVOR” COFFEE AS THE 


contribute the richness to a good blend. Only three regions produce NEXT LARGEST BUYER! Naturally Maxwell House Coffee tastes richer —it 
+ substantial amounts of these costly coffees. Maxwell House not only buys is richer in these coffees. Many brands contain just a “‘pinch’’. . . some none! 
2 more of these fine coffees than anyone else. . . it’s a fact that... Maxwell House is predominantly made from ‘“‘Prime Flavor” coffees. And... 





—- + 
Bs S05 pCR Rye 





THE TRADITIONAL MAXWELL HOUSE SKILL IS ADDED to these fine coffees. IT’S AMERICA’S FAVORITE COFFEE. People know a good thing when they 
They’re blended by expert coffee-tasters. Then they’re ““Radiant Roasted” taste it. That’s why, year after year, more people buy and enjoy Maxwell 
to the flavor-peak . . . vacuum-packed roaster-fresh. No wonder Maxwell House than any other brand! If you’re not satisfied with your present 
House is the only coffee that’s Good to the Last Drop. No wonder... coffee, treat yourself to Maxwell House. Taste that wonderful difference! 


onty Maxweit House 


has that Good to the Last Drop (}) Flavor! 


















A Product of General Foods 















JERIS 


rates an Oscar” 


for greaseless 

good grooming, 
and healthier, 

handsomer hair 


Bi diuttend 


Starring In 
“THE THIEF” 
A Harry M. Popkin Production 
Released through United Artists 





















says 




























9 OUT OF 10 BARBERS USE 
DANDRUFF-DESTROYING* JERIS. 
YOU'LL LIKE ITS 
FRESH, CLEAN-SCENTED 
MASCULINE FRAGRANCE, TOO 


cn 


Onl JERIS has all these five features: 


1. Natural, greaseless good grooming. 

2. Healthier, handsomer, look-alive hair. 

3. A stimulated, feel-alive scalp. 

4. Dandruff germs* destroyed on contact. 

5. Exclusive, fresh masculine fragrance. 
Get JERIS today at drug and 
toilet goods counters everywhere. 
Applications at barber shops. 









When Jack’s pate was oily 
His hair appeal was nil 

He switched to greaseless JERIS 

And now he’s 

got his Jill, 















ANTISEPTIC 


HAIR TONIC 


*Pityrosporum ovale, which 
many authorities recognize os 
the cause of infectious dandruff. 
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The MAIL 


Tip of the Tongue 
I have read “I Want the Old 
PMA Back,” by Mr. Pearson. I 
really do agree with him. He seems 
to understand the situation well. I 
have talked to several of my neigh- 
bors and they also agree with Pear- 
son. U. G. Jenkins, 
Blount County, Ala. 
We got our magazine yesterday 
and are still reading it. There are 
nine of us in the family ‘and we 
farm. I love trees and flowers, and 
a garden. We love cattle and hope 
some day to have them grazing all 
over our own place. 
Mr. and Mrs. Elbert A. Green, 
Marion County, Ala. 


I noticed that someone was la- 
menting the fact that you didn’t 
have a column about old people in 
the October issue, and I’m on that 
list, I guess, as I’m 71% years 
young. I have been a subscriber to 
The Progressive Farmer for a num- 
ber of years and find it very enter- 
taining. Mrs. John W. Bice, 

Tallapoosa County, Ala. 


Our Christmas Cover 
I’ve enjoyed your magazine for a 
long time, I guess 30 years, always 
the front cover especially. But the 
December cover was awful to look 
at. Please don’t be guilty of this 
again. J. W. Pettit, 
White County, Tenn. 
Enclosed please find the horrid 
picture on your December cover. 
Please read St. Luke, chapter 2, 
verse 7, King James version. We 
are old subscribers of yours. Did 
the artist have to leave the baby 
naked? You will find your list of 
subscribers growing smaller unless 
you change the tone of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Of course you 
will not print this. 
Mrs. J. J. Wittenmyer, 
Washington County, Okla. 
I have been reading your maga- 
zine for a long time, and I want to 
say the cover for December, the 
shepherds and the infant Christ, is 
the most beautiful picture I ever 
saw. I would like to have this en- 
larged and framed. It could never 
be better. It is worth more than the 
price of magazine. J. F. Black, 
Madison County, Miss. 


Our December issue has just ar- 
rived, and we would like to express 
our sincere appreciation for the 
timely cover so expressive of this 
special season and its deeper, more 
significant meaning. 

Mrs. Louis N. Kiene, 
Fulton County, Ga. 


The painting, “They Had Heard 
the Angels Sing,” is a very old mas- 
terpiece which has been treasured by 





European Christians for nearly 300 
years as one of the great religious 
paintings of all time. Seldom has 
any artist ever put on canvas such a 
spirit of holy reverence and adora- 
tion as appears on the faces of these 
humble folk who worship the new- 
born babe. The artist, Gerard van 
Honthorst, who was born in 1590 
and died in 1656, also painted other 
religious scenes of great tenderness 
and beauty, such as “Christ Before 
Pilate,” which in a great London 
gallery is regarded by the English 
people as one of their chief reli- 
gious treasures. 


Good Bible Reading Plan 

About the new Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, I am following 
a plan others might enjoy as fol- 
lows: I have one member of the 
family read aloud “one chapter a 
night” in the new Revised Version 
while I follow him from the old 
King James Version in my hands. 
In this way I can note the many 
interesting changes. Last night, for 
example, in Proverbs 31, I find it 
is no longer “Who can find a virtu- 
ous woman? for her price is far 
above rubies,” but, “A good wife 
who can find? She is far more 
precious than jewels.” A. H. D. 

The new Revised Standard Ver- 
sion has broken all previous records 
for book sales. It sold 1,600,000 
copies in the first eight weeks. 
Presses have been unable to keep 
up with demand. 


Please Help Little Brother! 

Your October cover showing 
checker playing struck a spark from 
the past. I'll have to admit my sym- 
pathy was roused for Little Brother 
in that picture. Big Sister may not 
know it, but Little Brother still has 
a move or two that might prove 
interesting to Big Sister before she 
sews him up for good. He could 
cut her down to his size if he could 
see what I see. Mrs. F. Springer. 





Well, here’s the way the checker- 
board stood in Clymer’s painting 
with “L” marked on Little Brother’s 
men and “B” on Big Sister’s men, 
Who can tell us how Little Brother 
can get out? 


Wants White Crepe Myrtles 
In your October issue I read your 
mention of white crepe myrtles. 
Please tell me where I can buy 
them. They must be beautiful. I 
have looked through every catalog 
I have, but no white. I have quite 
a few others and love them. One 
of my hobbies is rooting plants to 
give to friends just starting a home. 
I have given hundreds away since 

living in the country. 

Mrs. C. T. Gourley, 

Pittsylvania County, Va. 
We'll gladly send a list of nurs- 
eries offering white crepe myrtles. 








“ KEYSTONE STEEL 1 
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chickeng of 
distinction 
KEYSTONE 


Poultry Netting 


Smart poultrymen are on the 
right side . . . the money- 
making, money-saving side... - 
because they insist on 
easy-to-handle, easy-to-erect, 
longer-lasting, no-sag, no-bag 
Keystone Improved 

Poultry Netting. 


Keystone Improved 

Poultry Netting gives extra 
long-lasting rust protection 
because it’s galvanized. And, 
the precision-built, uniform 
mesh stretches easily 
without buckling. 


If your dealer doesn't have it i | 
ask him to order it if 
for you, today. 





\ 


COMPANY ° 
Peoria 7, WMinois ‘- 


Makers of Red Brand fence, Red Top 
steel posts, gates, Keymesh for 


plaster and concrete reinforcing. 
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STURDY STUDEBAKERS 
: HAVE BEEN HAULING AMERICA'S FARM LOADS 
FOR OVER IOO YEARS 


Profit-minded farmers proudly own a big percentage of the 


pS ae 


we 


1}4-ton 12-foot stake—also available on 2-ton chassis 


hundreds of thousands of Studebaker trucks in use from coast to coast. 


Save gas and cut upkeep costs with a Studebaker truck of your own. 


Good-looking exterior design makes you 
Proud to own a Studebaker truck. Your 
choice of streamlined 14 ton, 34 ton and 1 


ton pick-ups and stakes or handsome, pow-" 


erful, extra rugged 114 and 2 ton models. 


Stop in at any Studebaker dealer’s. 


Roomy cab is weather-tight—and Stude- 
baker’s marvelous Truck Climatizer, avail- 
able at extra cost, keeps you snugly warm, 
defrosts windshield and windows. Steering 
post gearshift shown, on light duty models. 


Cab steps are fully enclosed so that slip- 
pery muck, snow and ice won’t endanger 
you. Wide doors have automatic ‘“‘hold- 
open” stops and tight-grip rotary latches, 
Big-visibility windshield and windows. 


Father-and-son teams and other painstak- 
ing craftsmen build wear-resisting soundness 
into Studebaker trucks. You get the benefit 
of over 100 years of Studebaker experience. 
© 1962, The Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Indians, U.S.A, 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL 
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Prince Albert 


makes a mild, 
cool-smokin 
cigarette! 


“CIGARETTES ROLLED 
WITH CRIMP CUT P.A. 
SHAPE UP TRIM 
AND NEAT WITHOUT 

SPILLING !” 











IF YOU ROLL YOUR OWN cigarettes, you'll enjoy Prince Albert's 
choice tobacco in a “makin’s” cigarette. P. A. clings to the paper, 
doesn’t dribble out the ends. Get Prince Albert today —in the 
handy pocket tin or the big one-pound can! 


MORE MEN SMOKE 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 


THAN ANY OTHER 


TOBACCO! 


Tune in “Grand Ole Opry”, 


Saturday Nights on NBC 





Feed, Seed, and Market Outlook Will Make 1955 


BIG demand for 


drouths of 1952 de- 
pleted reserves and 
in the fall prevented 
as large plantings of 
winter crops as farm- 
ers wanted. 


poo " 
! 
feed crop seeds L 
is shaping up. The L A Year for 
{ 


Adapted corn va- 
rieties will be barely 
adequate. Many 
seedsmen irrigate 
seed stock acreages, 
but much of the seed 
supply is dependent 
on contract growers. Be sure you 
are not caught short on your corn 
seed needs. 


Where feed will be urgently 
needed by early summer, it may be 
worth while to consider spring oats. 
Seed late this month or in February. 
Ample seed are available. 


Lespedeza seed production was 
cut back severely in many areas. 
Arkansas output dropped from 13,- 
500,000 pounds in 1951 to 3,800,- 
000 pounds this season. Kentucky, 
another major producing state, had 
less than one-half of last year’s 
below-normal crop. 


Bluegrass seed won't be abun- 
dant. Dry weather cut production. 


Plenty of fescue and orchardgrass 
seed are to be had. 


Time To Plan Pastures 


Here are pasture and hay crops 
that can be planted in many sections 
by February: 


Dallis grass Bermuda grass 
Lespedeza Bahia grass (coast) 
Sweet clover Sericea 


Early planting will help relieve 
pressure on your feed supplies. 
Check with local wéather bureaus 
on normal date of last killing frost 
and be ready to seed at earliest pos- 
sible date. If your feed situation is 
desperate, take some chances, but 
spread your seedings so you won't 
lose everything if a late freeze 
catches one of the seedings at a 
critical point. Alfalfa and sweet 
clover can go in before winter's end. 


Heavy fertilization will pay, espe- 
cially nitrogen on grass seedings. 
Line up your fertilizer needs now— 
so you'll have no delay. 


Cotton Outlook Less Promising 


Estimates show as much as 90 
per cent of the 1952 crop marketed 
before Nov. 1—while prices were 
still profitable. Moisture in Texas 


_ and Oklahoma—and cotton on acre- 


age usually in wheat— means a 
bigger crop there this next season. 


Exports of the 1953 crop will be 
no higher and may be lower than 
this year’s. So far, exports are run- 


ning fully 52 per cent below those . 


of a year ago. 


Cdaete he 


(Prepared for The Progressive 
Farmer each month by Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., larg- 
est farm management service 
organization in America, in 
cooperation with our editors.) 





Continued compe- 
tition from synthetic 
groups cuts into do- 
mestic use. 


Price for the 1958 
crop will hover near 
supports point—near 
32 cents, 15/16 Mid- 
dling. 


Cost of production 
on typical farms 
ranged from 26 to 34 
cents in 1951, and 
was higher last year. 
There is little chance 
for cotton profits except on pro- 
ductive land. Let 250 to 300 pounds 
of lint per acre be your lower limit 
in choosing cotton land this year. 


Feed Costs Likely To Rise 


Corn and other feed grains are in 
strong hands. Protein feeds tight 
as heavy winter feeding continues, 


Cottonseed meal will be steady to 
strong, with no price weakness until 
spring. Even at high prices, it is a 
good buy to stretch out poor hay. 


Soybean meal may take a sea- © 


sonal drop in the next 30 days, 
Cover your needs until spring, as 
price will recover and strengthen. 


Molasses—cheap enough to use 
in spite of handling problems. We 
can substitute 1% pounds forl pound 
of corn. Fed over poor quality 
roughage—hay, straw, stover—it is 
better than corn. Some feeders use 
it free-choice, supplemented with 
2 pounds of protein daily. It is now 
selling at one-third the price of corn 
per pound. 


Citrus pulp and citrus meal will 
work lower as juice plants increase 
output. It’s an excellent feed if vou 
are close enough to avoid high 
transportation costs. 


Investigate barge rates if you 
must bring in feed. Memphis dairy- 
men saved one-half on shipping 
costs of Wisconsin hay by bringing 
it in by barge. 


Market Guides 


Fed cattle will be weaker. Move 
shortfeds to market soon. Higher 


te 
grades, prime and high choice, © 


should hold steady till late January. 


Plain cattle and feeders usually 
go higher this time of year. Pressure 
of marketings will keep price down 
But hold for spring “grass fever.” 


Hold cotton for price above sup- 
ports. Steady to slightly stronger 
prices are likely. 


Keep fall lambs growing by feed- 
ing the ewe enough to insure a g 
milk flow. Head to market in next 
60 days. 


Make broilers heavy weights—3 
pounds live weight. High fryer 
price makes feed cheap. The next 
bunch may not sell as high. 
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Attachment is simple. Tools become a 
part of your ‘‘66,” and are far easier to 
maneuver. 3-Point Hitch takes wide 
variety of mounted tools. 


See? The whole plow comes off the 
ground .. . perfect for crossing grassed 
waterways, turning on headlands. No 
wear from travel. 


OLIVER DEALER 
and SAVE! 





vER 


Just Touch a Button and implements 
move up or down. Hydra-Lift action is 
smooth and swift... think of the effort 
it saves you! 





- 


3-Point Hitch mounts this new Oliver 


12-14 plow. Floating linkage assures 


uniform depth, even furrows, on any 
ground contour. 


See your 
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Announcing the NEW 
OLIVER 3-POINT HITCH 


—and the “66” is already tops in its 
power class: 6 forward speeds, Direct 
Drive PTO, gas or diesel power. Now 
it’s handier than ever! 





THE. OLIVER CORPORATION F6-1 
400 West . 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me full details on the new Oliver 3-Point Hitch. 
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By EUGENE BUTLER and JOHN HARMS 
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Ezra Taft Benson, Next Agriculture Secretary 


| HE next Agriculture Secretary, 
| Ezra Benson, is going to be a 










hard man with a federal dollar. 

Aeceptance of federal subsidies 
except in emergencies is abhorrent 
to the Secretary - designate. His 
Mormon religion, as well as experi- 
ence, has conditioned him against 
gratuities of all kinds, especially in 
Government. 

Benson believes fervently that in- 
dividual farmers and farm groups 
should work out their own prob- 
lems without Government help, 
| whenever possible. He is strong 
| 
| 
| 


























for farmer cooperatives, and likely 
to work toward more co-op control 
and financing of farm programs. Ezra Taft Benson 

The incoming Secretary thinks in- 
dividual initiative must be exercised by all hands withiii the co-op 
structure at all times. “Let cooperatives teach the youth of America 
that the world does not owe them a living,” he says. 





THAT YOURS MIGHT LIVE. . . 


Not only this chick, but thousands of other chicks 


Price Supports Under Benson 


What about price supports under the Benson regime? Major 
changes are likely to come, if Benson has his way. But it probably 
would be at least two years before they could be put into effect. 

The reasons are largely political, and something that the Secre- 
tary-designate can do little about. President-Elect Eisenhower, dur- 
ing the campaign, promised that present crop supports at 90 per 
cent of parity for cotton, peanuts, tobacco, rice, corn, and wheat 

would be maintained through 1954. 

The Republican administration is also pledged to seek a sound 
and lasting method of supporting perishable commodities. It is not 
surprising that no such program is yet in sight. Both Democrats 

and Republicans have been looking for it for a long time. 
| There is a good chance that present supports for perishables will 
be continued. 







must die each year that YOUR chicks may live and grow. 
That nutritional balance in SECURITY CHICK RATION 


didn’t just happen. It’s “balanced to make them grow”— 













a result of never-ceasing research and manufacturing 






“know-how.” 






For more than a quarter of a century, progressive 







farmers throughout the South 
have depended on this SECURITY 


“know-how” to supply them with 










Danger of Cotton Surplus in ’54 


SECURITY The 1953 cotton production goal was designed to head off rigid 

CHICK acreage and marketing controls in 1954. USDA officials warn that 
if growers exceed the goals very far, a “burdensome” surplus can be 
expected. This view is expected to be shared by the new bosses 
due to take over at USDA on Jan. 20. 

Cotton carry-over at the close of 1952-53 marketing year is now 
estimated at between 3.5 and 4 million bales. That compares with 
2.5 million bales at the end of the last marketing year. Four million 
bales won't be considered an embarrassing supply, although the 
prospect for more than that could cause concern. 






balanced nutrition for their flocks 
and herds. 
Feed SECURITY with confi- 


dence. See your Security dealer 
























for a supply today. 
Ask for the feed in the red 


horseshoe bag. 





Southern Lawmakers Have Big Say - So 


Southern lawmakers, as in the past, are going to have the big say- 
so about future farm laws. 

Republican Sen. George Aiken of Vermont and Rep. Clifford 
Hope of Kansas are to head the Senate and House Agriculture Com- 
mittees. But balance of power in these groups will still be held by 
Southern legislators. The GOP chairmen have often voted with the 
prevailing Southern sentiment in the Agriculture Committees. Hope 
has backed both the present support programs and ACP conserva- 
tion payments. Aiken is a leading advocate of flexible price supports, 
but he has gone down the line for ACP. Signs in Washington point 
to continued conservation payments at the present annual rate of 
about $250 million, for a year or two. 
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This tractor and all of the other power units on the Rothen- The drier, while used principally for shelled corn, also helps This hog barn is one of the well-kept buildings in wooded 
berger farms are equipped with Champion Spark Plugs. get the wheat and oats in on time in rainy weather. settings that make the Rothenberger place a real beauty spot. 







_ “Around Here Almost Everybody Uses 
Champions— We’ve sure had good luck with them!” 


——— aaine os - ona might = be oe 
—Says Mr. Wm. Rothenberger who, with his brother and their motto of the Rot enberger farms & iow miles 
father, operates the ethechengurtavtns near Frankfort, Indiana. from Frankfort, Indiana. F or example, one field 
has had five crops of corn without rotation and 
has chalked up a higher yield each year. This, of 
course, is the result of a highly intensive fertiliza- 
tion program. 


The Rothenberger 320 acres are principally corn, 
small grain and pasture. They feed around 100 
head of cattle and some 1100 hogs every year. 
Scientific protein feeding, balanced vitamin rations 
and newly developed antibiotics have doubled the 
rate of gain for their stock over regular silage 
feeding. 


Bill Rothenberger, honors graduate of Purdue 
University, says: “‘Agriculture has progressed 
more in the last ten years than in the previous 
fifty. The tenfold step-up in the use of fertilizers 
has brought crop protein levels up as well as 
atly increasing the crop yield per acre. All this 
as meant heavier investment, greater operating 
expense and more mechanical farm equipment— 
but it pays off! 


*“‘With more tractors, trucks and other engines, 
spark plugs have become a mighty important item 
on any farm. Talk to the farmers in this section 
and I think you’ll find that around here almost 
everybody uses CHAMPIONS. We’ve sure had 
good luck with them! They go a lot more hours 
and give us top performance. Also, the Champion 









ot ee ms pre a a ss, fore dealers must carry more complete stocks. We find 
es e Oo i ot weal Berk it’s easier to get Champions in any heat range 
ag ry 2 we want.” 
The Wm. Setbenetner home is a metal of eigen and convenience. many tess ge the farm CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, CIO 
residences and many of the buildings excellent protection from sun and from winter winds. 
Roatan si al a os aa Dependable 









CHAMPION | 

Spark Plugs 2 ~~ 
are Worth a 
Asking for 


BY NAME 





Cross breeding, using pure bred boars, plus scientific feeding has resulted in an outstanding commercial swine herd. 
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“Farmall Farmin helps me get 


s 99 says John Davis 
2 bales of cotton instead of 1 Gordon County, Georgia 


John O. Davis swapped his army uniform for over- _ him strip-crop and to build and cultivate terraces. 

awomen NY ¢ alls in 1946 and bought a 120-acre farm near his Six years later John’s farm was producing a bale of cotton an 
home in Gordon County, Ga. It was a run-down acre! He rented more land, and bought a Farmall Super C tractor 
farm. With good growing weather and plenty of with a two-furrow disk plow, planter, cultivator and tandem disk 
fertilizer it might produce a half bale of cotton an acre. harrow. 





His first step to rebuild his land was to join his local branch of “It fits right into my program,” says John. “I’ve never seen a 


the Coosa River Soil Conservation Service. Then he bought a tractor do a better all-around job than my Farmall Super C and 
McCormick Farmall A tractor—with matching equipment—to help _its matching McCormick equipment!” 











ss aie 








jth x BS ‘ het 58 ame ie RD iiss Siti siiiee ct Ba ta a ed Bie ee ey 
*‘My Super C tractor and 2-furrow disk plow are sure easy tohandle. contour curves. And the Super C handles so easily I don’t get tired, 
There’s plenty of power for any plowing job on my farm. The plow __ even from a long day of plowing. Another thing I like—it takes just a 
steers with the tractor so it turns full-width furrows, even on sharp _— few minutes to change implements.” 


ee 





Ca 





ian 2 ee: se I x as ee mE | ee | _ “ 
“The disks on this McCormick plow are easy Here John is in the same field, this time Here T.M. Smith, left, Coosa River Soil Con- 
to adjust for regular plowing, or to throw u cultivating cotton. He is showing how easy _ servation aide, and Pryor (Toke) Nation, 
terraces. In fact, it’s easy to build terraces vk hecanoperateimplements withFarmallTouch- county conservation chairman and local Inter- 
the Super C and this plow. Icanthrowaridge Control. “It beats any hydraulic system I ever national Harvester dealer, talk over John’s 
exactly where I want it because the plow is saw,” he says. “Just a touch raises and lowers soil problems with him. “These fellows,” 
easy to adjust and handle.” the cultivator—or plow—whenever I want.” John says, “help me a lot with their advice.” 


There's Farmall equipment built to fit each size of farm, type of soil, or system of farming. Your local IH dealer can provide you with this equipment 
—and the complete knowledge of its operation—to help you be a Successful Farmall Farmer, too. Prove Farmall superiority to yourself, today. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... 
Motor Trucks .;. Crawler Tractors and Power Units. ;. Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
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Lower Farm Prices-Higher Costs Squeeze 


By J. W. FANNING 


Economist, 
Georgia Extension Service 








Mr. Fanning 
take in, for fertilizer. How much do 
you think I can afford to spend?” 

The farmer asking this question took in a little over $3,000 
and spent $600 for fertilizer. He has a 210-acre farm with 
140 acres in open land, 20 acres of which are improved pas- 
ture. Was the income too low for the size farm, or did he 
spend too much money for fertilizer? Whatever the trouble 
is, this farmer is plenty worried about it. 

Fertilizer is his largest item of expense, with gasoline and 
oil standing next. A sizable portion of his operating expenses 
are cash-out-of-pocket—much different from the old mule 
days. He is wondering where to start cutting costs. So he 
raised the above question about his fertilizer expense. What 
would you tell him? 

Before getting into that, though, let’s look at this fertilizer 
question for just a minute. The farmers of Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida used 3,241,121 tons of mixed fertilizers in 1951 
—12 per cent more than they used in 1950 and 14 per cent 
more than in 1949. This tonnage represented 38 per cent of 
all the mixed fertilizer used in the Southern states in 1951. 
Its cost to the farmers of these three states was $151,781,976, 
about 10 per cent of their cash income for the year. 

Only 21 per cent of this fertilizer was used under cotton. 
Other crops, including a lot of improved grasses and legumes, 
got the rest. That’s a far cry from the days when cotton was 
considered the only crop that you could afford to fertilize. 

These figures make you wonder just what prices had to do 
with farmers’ using more fertilizer. Well, from 1940 to June 
1952, farm prices went up 91 per cent. Prices paid by farmers 
rose 90 per cent during this same period, farm labor wage 
rates jumped 140 per cent, but fertilizer prices only went up 
60 per cent. In other words, fertilizer is one of the best buys 
farmers have today. It’s certainly a lot cheaper than labor, 
and many a farmer has bought more fertilizer to keep from 


"|: spending $1 out of every $5 I 


Fertilizer Can Help in 1953 To Fight the 


hiring more labor at a much higher price to work a lot of acres. 

By using more fertilizer, farmers have increased their pro- 
duction. A recent USDA study shows that from 1910 to 1935 
per acre crop yields practically stood still in the U. S., but 
since then have gone up about 2 to 2% per cent a year and 
now stand at the highest point on record. It is significant 
and not accidental that use of fertilizer also went up during 
that period. In 1950 farmers in this country used four times 
as many tons of plant food as during the 1923-32 period. 
Having a lot of stuff to sell is good any time, and especially is 
it nice when prices are high. More fertilizer has added many 
a dollar to the income of farmers in the past 10 to 12 years 
when prices were good. 

Now, the old price-cost squeeze is getting pretty tight and 
net incomes are going down. Many a farmer will sit by the 
fire this winter and ask himself, “Just where can I cut costs 
in 1953?” That’s where this farmer stands or sits, and he was 
looking at his fertilizer bill. After discussing the matter of 
costs for a while we came to the conclusion that we had better 
stop talking about reducing the amount of fertilizer used and 
start figuring on how to “manage” fertilizer better. What we 
need badly is larger production and more dollars back for 
each dollar spent for fertilizer. How much fertilizer we can 
afford depends upon the returns this fertilizer gives. And how 
many dollars we get back depends upon certain rules in fer- 
tilizer use. Here are some rules we decided were pretty im- 
portant to follow in getting more dollars back for each dollar 
spent for fertilizers. 


1. Know How Much Fertilizer To Use. 


The fertilizer bought for this farm in 1952 was enough to 
put 37 pounds of plant food on each acre of open land; or 
43 pounds per acre of cropland; or 70 pounds per acre of 
cotton, corn, and grain. The 37 pounds could be secured from 
200 pounds of 4-8-6 per acre. It would take 400 pounds of 
4-8-6 per acre to furnish 70 pounds of plant food. Two things 
happened: Rate of fertilization was too low for high yields, 
and as low as it was on all land it failed to replace the plant 
food that all of the crops and grass actually removed from 
the soil. The soil gave up some of its reserve to help make 
the crops, grass and livestock. 

Putting fertilizer into the soil is costly even when you know 
all there is to know about how (Continued on page 74) 
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The Seminoles Turn to Cattle 


dian tribe which has never officially made peace 

with the United States. They still dwell in the 
vastness of the Florida Everglades, where they took 
refuge from U. S. troops more than 100 years ago. 
Many still wear the colorful dress of a century ago; 
they live in thatch-roofed chickees and cook over 
open fires. But when it comes to cattle raising, 
that’s another story. 

The Seminole tribe, which now numbers less than 
900, carries on one of the most successful ranching 
operations in the South. In 15 years it has carved 
a 79,000-acre cattle empire out of two tracts of 
wasteland granted by the Federal Government. 
More than 4,500 head of beef animals now carry 
the Seminole brand—including a herd of 3,200 
Herefords. Fred Monts de Oca, USDA extension 
agent who has been the guiding hand behind the 
project, thinks it is the biggest single herd of White- 
faces in the state, if not in the South. 


Te: Seminole Indians are the only ~ In- 


In addition to around $400,000 worth of cattle, 
the Indian ranch boasts 3,000 acres of improved 
pasture, 135 miles of fence, 12 windmills and water 
tanks, 35 purebred Quarter Horses, and nearly 
$10,000 worth of modern machinery and equip- 
ment. The tribe’s cattle bank account runs well 
into five figures. 

“And the refreshing thing about it,” says Monts 
de Oca, “is they've done it themselves—without any 
hand-outs from the Government.” 

Though cattle raising has been going on in Flor- 
ida for four centuries, it wasn’t until the mid-thirties 





Extension Agent Fred Monts 
de Oca and Charley Micco, pa- 
triarch of the tribe, tally up 
calves after a day’s roundup. 


Part of: the Seminoles’ 
3,000 acres of improved 
pasture. Grazing like © 
this will support cow to 
5 acres the year-round. 





Florida has more beef cattle today than any other Southern state except Texas 


and Oklahoma. Here's a story of one of the largest herds and how it got started. 


that the Seminoles entered the business. For gener- 
ations they had wandered about the Glades, living 
largely by hunting and fishing. The federal Bureau 
of Indian Affairs began casting about for some per- 
manent industry to improve their standard of living. 
After hashing it over with tribal leaders, they de- 
cided on cattle. 


In 1936 the Seminoles imported 400 head of 
range cows from the drouth-stricken Dakotas and 
turned them on Brighton Reservation, a 37,000-acre 
tract of palmetto prairie on the west shores of Lake 
Okeechobee. Three years later the Indian agency 
staked them to another 1,000 head, including good 
Hereford heifers from the Apache Reservation in 
Arizona. Altogether the herd cost $80,000, and 
though the Government advanced the money, it 
was a business deal, not a hand-out. 


First the Indians set up two enterprises 
—the Big Cypress Agricultural and Livestock En- 
terprise for the reservation in the Big Cypress 
Swamp, and the Brighton Enterprise for the reser- 
vation west of Okeechobee. The two agreed with 
the Government to repay the loan at the rate of 100 
cows per year, beginning in 1946. 


The venture has been so successful that in 1950 
Brighton assumed the whole 
debt, and stepped up payment 
to 200 head a year. 

Much of the success of the 
Seminole ranch can be credited 
to Monts de Oca, whose Spanish 
forefathers were punching Flor- 
ida cattle long before the West 
ever saw a cowboy. From the 
beginning Fred has lived and 
worked with the Indians. He 
taught them fundamentals of 
cattle raising. At first cattle 
ranged through the palmetto 
prairie and swamplands where, 
as Monts de Oca puts it, “it took 


By BILL WEEKS 


40 acres to graze a goose.” Gradually he sold the 
Seminoles on pasture improvement. Since the tribe 
was short on machinery and mechanical know-how, 
much of the pasture land was cleared by hand. Men 
chopped out clumps of buttonwood, while women 
sprayed palmetto with Diesel oil. As land was 
cleaned up, they fertilized it thoroughly, using 600 
pounds superphosphate per acre. 


“Today we have better’n 2,500 acres of Common 
Bermuda pasture that'll carry a cow to 5 acres the 
year-round,” says Monts de Oca proudly. “On top 
of that we’ve got 320 acres in Bermuda, 165 
in torpedo grass, and 130 in Pangola.” 


The Seminoles have also taken advantage of a 
pasture improvement method unique to South 
Florida. They have leased 600 acres of rangeland 
to tomato farmers, who clear, ditch, and dike the 
land; take one crop and move to new land, leaving 
the old as prime pasture land. 

Until two years ago the whole ranching operation 
was communal. All business was transacted in the 
name of the two enterprises, under the direction of 
six elected tribal trustees. In 1950, however, the 
trustees voted to make individual issues. Sixteen 
Brighton families were given 20 head each, and 10 
from Big Cypress were given 10 head each. All 
gave the enterprise promissory notes payable in five 
years and bearing an interest rate of 1 cow for every 
10 borrowed. 


The tribal herd is still the big operation and the 
Seminoles are building it steadily. They sell only 
the old cows and about 350 steers a year, and each 
fall they import some new herd bulls from blooded 
Western stock. 

So far most of the land development has been 
carried out on Brighton Reservation, since a great 
deal of the Big Cypress is sawgrass swampland. 
However, a giant $300 million flood control project 
under way promises to reclaim much of this 42,000 
acres, plus another 104,000 acres of undeveloped 
Gladesland granted the Seminoles by the state of 
Florida. With this in the future, Monts de Oca sees 
a time when this tribe will rank among the biggest 
cattle ranchers in the country. 
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Our 1952 Man of the Year Awards 


“TAP” BENNETT: Stockman 


Wherever wide awake livestock 
farmers ‘gather in the Southeast, the 
name of “Tap” Bennett will almost 
certainly be well known. Forty years 
ago this spring “Tap” graduated from 
Georgia’s College of Agriculture. He 
has been promoting livestock almost 
every month since then. Said his friend Frank G. 
Binford when a portrait of Mr. Bennett was un- 
veiled at the College of Agriculture last spring, “I 
am sure that “Tap’ in his early manhood had a vision 
of Georgia’s some day becoming a great livestock 
state. With the coming of livestock he saw our 
fields turning green and our streams running clear. 
...Tap’ saw in this vision a challenge, and he ac- 
cepted that challenge as his life’s work.” 

After a short term as county agent in his home 
county of Jackson, “Tap” became an agricultural 
agent for the Central of Georgia Railway. From 
1914 to 1918 he made an outstanding record in 
bringing into Georgia and Alabama hundreds of 
good beef animals for breeding herds. As county 
agent in Spalding County, Ga., from 1919 to 1930 
“Tap” Bennett has to his credit— 

The first 4-H cotton club in the South. Thirty 
boys made 30 bales on 30 acres. 

The first 4-H camp in the state. 

The first Georgia 4-H team to win a trip to the 
International Livestock Show. 

The outstanding dairy calf club in Georgia up to 
that time. It won national honors. 


As county agent, Mr. Bennett was also identified 


with the first one-variety cotton community in Geor- 
gia, at Orchard Hill. 

In the changing period from 1930 to 1934, in 
several different positions “Tap” had an active part 
in promoting the first cattle show in Georgia, held 
in Savannah. From that start grew today’s widely 
popular shows. From 1935 to 1944 as project man- 
ager of the Pine Mountain Valley Rural Commu- 
nity Corp., he was notably successful in promoting 
dairying to increase cash income. Pine Mountain 
Valley has been considered the most successful of 
fifty-odd similar projects. 

In late 1944, “Tap” returned to the Central of 
Georgia to head up its agricultural work when 
“Man of the Year” J. F. Jackson retired. Since then, 
as livestock judge, sales manager, picker of 800 
bulls for Southern communities, livestock director 
of the Southeastern Fair, and enthusiastic supporter 
of youngfolks’ work (he holds honorary FFA de- 
grees from Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), he has 
given just about 24 hours a day every day in the 
year to bring nearer to fruition his dreams of a 
finer, happier South built on animals and grass. 


J.C. LOWERY: Crops Man 


Few men in public life have gained so 
completely the esteem and confidence 
of all groups as Extension Agronomist 
J. C. Lowery holds in Alabama today. 
He has gained that stature over a period 
of many years of fruitful and continuing 
service to farm families. As a student in 
agriculture at Auburn, he was in 1922 the first per- 
son to win the loving cup as the “best-all-round 
junior in agriculture.” Now, 31 years later, many 
would be ready to name him “best-all-round senior 
in agriculture.” 








MR. LOWERY .. . kept up his 
teaching. 








MR. JOHNSON . 
new climate. 





- » sought a MR. BENNETT .. . accepted 


a challenge. 





Since 1937, state “Man of the Year” awards in service to agriculture have gone to: 


GEORGIA—John R. Fain, Paul W. Chapman, 
H. P. Stuckey, M. D. Mobley, Walter S.° Brown, 
J. F. Jackson, Milton P. Jarnagin, H. L. Wingate, 
E. S. Morgan (special GAF award), Steve Pace, 
Cason Callaway, Channing Cope, D. W. Brooks, 
W. A. Sutton. 

ALABAMA—M. J. Funchess, John H. Bankhead, 
P. O. Davis, L. N. Dunean, R. Y. Bailey, K. G. 


’ 


Mr. Lowery has made significant and important 
contributions to better farming in Alabama in three 
distinct fields. When he became extension agrono- 
mist in July 1928, Alabama’s record for cotton 
quality was so bad that many mills would not buy 
within the state. A high percentage was “untender- 
able” or less than %-inch staple. The multiplicity 
of varieties meant a lack of uniformity, even with 
cotton of acceptable staple. Today Alabama has 
one of the best records in the entire South for 
quality cotton. To Mr. Lowery’s leadership is due 
much of the credit for these changes. 


Over the years, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida 
have stood right at the bottom in per acre corn 
yields. When the thick-spacing, high-fertilization, 
adapted-hybrid program began to spread westward 
from Virginia and the Carolinas into Georgia and 
elsewhere, Mr. Lowery was one of the first to see 
its possibilities for Alabama’s farmers. With the 
backing of other extension leaders and through 
every county agent, he inaugurated a bigger yields 
program in 1946.This program has had every- 
body’s. support. Drouth brought dishearteningly 
low yields in 1952, but since 1946 the state’s aver- 
age corn yield has increased 50 to 100 per cent. 
Mr. Lowery is probably due more credit than any 
other one individual for this improvement. 


How Alabama has led the nation in percentage 
increases in cattle expansion has become well 
known. That expansion could not have come with- 
out an adequate feed program. It’s estimated today 
that Alabama has 2 million acres of partially or 
fully improved pasture. Here again, Mr. Lowery’s 
work has been of major importance. 

Those who know Mr. Lowery’s background know 
that he taught in the rural schools of his home 
county of Cullman before he entered college. For 
the first 5 years after he left college his work was 
primarily in teaching boys and girls through 4-H 
club work. In the finest sense, he has but con- 
tinued and expanded his classroom in these last 25 
years. And every year the number of pupils grows 
who rise up to bear witness to his teachings. 


Baker, R. E. Cammack, Tom Spies, M. H. Pear- 
son, Fred Stewart, J. C. Cannon, T. J. Cotting- 
ham, Julian Brown. 

FLORIDA—Nathan Mayo, Wilmon Newell, A. P. 
Spencer, H. G. Clayton, H. O. Partin, J. D. War- 
ner, L. H. Kramer, Arthur Forest Camp, P. E. 
Williams, Walter Anderson, Edwin Hall Finlay- 
son, Paul B. Dickman, Loring Raoul, Harry Wood. — 


V. C. JOHNSON: Dairy Leader 


For 40 years V. C. Johnson 

has been building a_ better 
dairy herd and helping to im- 
prove the agriculture and the civic life 
of Florida. He started Dinsmore Dairies, 
12 miles from Jacksonville, in 1911 and 
has been instrumental in building it into 
one of the outstanding dairy herds in the 
United States. He was first president of the Florida 
Guernsey Cattle Club when it was organized in 
1938. His son, Earl, is president of the club now. 
He introduced “Golden Guernsey” milk in Florida. 
He and his sons have made numerous contributions 
to 4-H club boys and girls interested in dairying. 







Those are the high lights in the career of a man 
born in Bennington, Vt., and reared in Delaware 
County, N. Y., who came to Florida in 1910 be- 
cause his brother, Mark, needed a change of cli- 
mate. He raised truck crops for a year at Dinsmore 
and then started dairying in 1911 with 13 grade 
cows and 100 acres of land. He bought his first pure- 
bred Guernseys in 1919. In 1939 Mr. Johnson 
bought the famous Butler Island Guernsey herd in 
Georgia and added its bloodlines to Dinsmore. 

So well have V. C. Johnson and his associates 
built their dairying enterprise that they now have 
over 900 registered Guernseys, with 10 herd sires. 
On their 2,000 acres at Dinsmore they have 400 
acres of improved pasture. They grow Dixie 18 
corn and make their own corn silage. 

Mr. Johnson has served as chairman of the agri- 
culture committee of the Jacksonville Chamber of 
Commerce, which ably promotes farming enter- 
prises in northeastern Florida, Also, he has been 
a member of the State Chamber of Commerce agri- 
culture committee. 

And as Director H. G. Clayton of the Florida 
Agricultural Extension Service says, “If it’s a worth- 
while enterprise, you can count on V. C. Johnson’s 
being behind it.” 
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| Some of the things that will pay biggest returns in better 
_ pastures can be done before the rush of row crop work begins. 


Harry Haguson, Washington County, in southwest. Alabama, was carrying 
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better than an animal per acre on 7 acres of sericea last June. His per- 
manent pasture is 12 acres of Bermuda, Dallis grass, and white clover. 


Pasture Work Starts Now 


Y now, most of us will have resolved what we 

will and won’t do in 1953. New year’s resolu- 

tions help most of us even though we may not 
carry out all of them. It helps if we will stop now 
and then to take stock of ourselves. We need to 
see just where we are and where we are going. 
Often we can make decided changes that will pay 
well in money and in happiness. 

So now let’s start off with this business of build- 
ing and keeping good pastures. It is generally 
agreed that we can get more money per man-hour 
and per dollar invested from well managed pas- 
tures wisely used than from any other crop. Janu- 
ary is a mighty good time to walk over the pasture, 
in fact, the entire grazing program. Look at fences, 
water supply, weeds, bushes, and plant growth. 
What plans can you make for a better grazing pro- 
gram in 1953? 

Is there still some land left on the farm that 
should be cleared and put into permanent pasture 
or some other kind of grazing? Do you have enough 
extra grazing crops, such as sericea, for summer 
grazing? Does your grazing system provide some 


crops for producing hay to help out through periods 
of drouth and cold? Do you have a combination of 
legumes and grasses? Grass in a mixture helps to 
control bloat. Do you need more fences? Do your 
presént fences need to be repaired, with new posts, 
wire tightened, and gates fixed? These are just 
examples of some things to be considered now. 
Winter is, in fact, a good time to attend to a lot of 
these jobs, especially building or repairing fences 
and clearing. 

In planning for 1953, consider the following: 

1. Do a better job of fertilization. 

2. Make more efficient use of mowing machine 
to control weeds. 

3. Manage grazing better and avoid overstock- 
ing of pastures. 

4. Try to have a stand of grass in legumes, such 
as white clover, to help control bloat. 

5. Give more attention to saving surplus growth 
of pastures for hay. 

Why not just give your whole grazing program 
a really good study? Then include in your new 





Away last June, G. E. Wade, De 
Kalb County, northeast Alabama, 
was saving sericea hay as insurance 
against drouth and cold. It paid off. 
Regardless of size of farm, there is 
a way to provide for reserve feed. 


By J. C. LOWERY 


Extension Agronomist, API 


year’s plans the things that will help strengthen % 
the weak points. 

Now for some things that need attention right 
away. We have had a lot to say about Lespedeza 
sericea in last few months. We are going to start 
off 1953 by talking about it some more. We just 
keep getting reports from all sections on how sericea 
saved the day for cattlemen last summer. It is 
mighty important that in January you try to locate 
a seed supply, decide on land you expect to plant 
in sericea, and prepare the soil. If you didn’t get 
the land ready before Christmas, it is important to 
do it in the next few weeks, especially if sericea is 
to be seeded on land where there is much litter, 
Every year’s observation we get on pastures em- 
phasizes well prepared soil, prepared well ahead 
of seeding time. 


You may have a place for Coastal Bermuda on 
your farm. As in the case with sericea, now is a 
good time to locate the fields and, in the Coastal 
Plains area, begin to get land ready. Coastal Ber- 
muda is one of the most promising plants for hay 
and grazing that we have seen in a long time. Dry 
weather last spring injured many stands. But we 
did observe a lot of stands that were poor because 
of late soil preparation and damaged sprigs. Coastal 
Bermuda should be set in late February or early 
March, or just as soon as danger of severe freezes 
has passed. 

The value of nitrogen for small grain and winter 
grazing mixtures is too well known to be discussed 
here. However, we see a lot of farmers who fail 
to get the most out of nitrogen topdressing because 
they wait too late in spring to apply it. Sometimes, 
I know, nitrogen can’t be gotten when it’s needed. 
Experiments, hundreds of demonstrations, and ex- 
tensive experience of farmers show that for most of 
our area, topdressing of nitrate of soda, 
ammonium nitrate, or other sources of 
nitrogen should be put on in late Feb- 
ruary or early March. You get less in- 
crease for your nitrogen every week you 
delay topdressing after the first week in 
March. To be sure that you have some 
good form of nitrogen on hand to top- 
dress at the right time, play safe. Ar- 
range with your fertilizer dealer now 
so you will have the nitrogen when you 
need it. Do not waste dollars by de- 
laying topdressing of oats and other 
grain crops. Some demonstrations and 
field observations indicate that early topdressing is 
essential for best returns in producing seed of such 
crops as rescue, fescue, ryegrass, and orchardgrass. 
Need for topdressing small grains on time is very 
important in 1953, because of our feed shortages. 


Another important job is to get ready to seed 
Dallis grass, annual lespedeza, and white clover 
permanent pasture mixtures in late February or 
early March. This is one of our most widely adapt- 
ed mixtures. Dallis grass, like sericea, demonstrat- 
ed its value in 1951 and 1952 as a sturdy plant 
that did a fine job coming through drouth. We be- 
lieve Dallis will become much more popular. 

Now is the time to get seed so you will have 
them when planting time comes. If soil has not 
been made ready, it should be prepared right away. 
Be sure to take advantage of any weather in Janu- 
ary when you can prepare soil. We have so few 
days in winter suitable for that. Perhaps you should 
plan to seed an area in annual lespedeza alone for 
some extra grazing this summer. It can be fitted 
into rotations with row crops and small grain. 
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Chrysler New Yorker DeLuxe 4-door Sedan 


Now on display 


AMERICAS FIRST FAMILY OF FINE CARS 


Chrysler New Yorker DeLuxe Convertible—New Yorker and New Yorker DeLuxe in 9 body styles i j ‘ hh hi 

i cae : i. A stunning new mood in Highway Fashion! 
Never before has such a brilliant array of fine motor cars been introduced 
to the American public . . . styled to create a glamorous new mood in 
Highway Fashion . . . and embodying the kind of engineering the world 
associates with Chrysler performance and Chrysler safety! 





And here is a range of cars unequalled anywhere. The beautiful Windsor 
line . . . lowest-priced of all Chryslers. The spectacular New Yorker... 
whose performance has all America talking. The matchless Imperial 
... custom-built for those who demand the absolute finest. All in a variety 
of body models, colors, and interior trim combinations to suit every need 
and every wish. 

. . . and now on display at your nearby Chrysler dealer’s! 


The beautiful 1953 


CHRYSLER 


Chrysler Windsor Club Coupe— Windsor and Windsor DeLuxe in 7 body styles 
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_ Don’t wear cuffs like this man. 
Safety reports prove cuffs are 
dangerous “catch-alls.” They trip you, 
cause accidents. Blue Bell makes 
your actual leg length for comfort 
and safety. 
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Blue Bell’s proportioned fit won't bind 


when you bend. Blue Bells are Sanforized 


to stay comfortable, and they're 
low-cost. Exclusive lockstitched leg 
bottoms won’t unravel. 





WORK 
CLOTHES 





Qualitag 


rn semen vers man 6) BLUE BELL'S GUARANTEE TO You 


<SANFORIZED; 














By giving great value, Blue Bell became 


the world’s largest producer of work clothes. 


So when you buy work clothes of any type, 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE BELL QUALITAG. 


It guarantees you the best made, best 


fitting work clothes you can buy—or your 
money back! Blue Bell, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 
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How Can U. S. Farmers Pa duce Food and Fiber for 


200 MILLIO ON 


the same rate as that of India, many peo- 
ple are wondering if our farmers can 
produce enough food and fiber for all. 

Acreage used for crops, including pastures, 
has increased very little since 1920. Prospects 
for large increases in the future are not very 
good. Large areas in the South can, and prob- By 
ably will, be put to work as pastures, but these 
areas are not large enough to provide additional 
and fiber needed by a nation of 200 million peo 
and this is a possibility by 1975. 

Those who have studied this situation are con 
the answer lies in increased yields from land w 
ready using. It is customary these days to point 
gains in agricultural production in the last 1) 
years. Many people assume that yields will coy 
go up. A searching study of crop yields, milk pf Aifction 
per cow, eggs per hen, and meat per unit of Mt aises 
some doubts about this. HH | 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, USDA research . i trator, 
has worked up several charts in which | if pares 
1) average farm production with 2) what wepajght call 

“the research ceiling” on yields of crops i Mvestock. 
Most of these charts show big gains in rg dh knowl- 
edge in the last 25 years. But here’s eré the Tub 
comes: Nearly all have leveled off in thd/ if fow years. 

It takes several years from the time r@s¢Aygh develops 
new knowledge until farmers generall i 9 his knowl- 
edge in their farm work. Some gains i »y research 
several years ago are still being refl i n increasing 
yields. This is shown in the bottom 7 lof the charts. 
But we must not be misled by the They, too, 
will level off, unless the top lines t again. 

a second look. 


Wi: U. S. population increasing at about 
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The chart on milk production d 
The best guide to high level milk ion over a long 
period is the records of Dairy H rovement Asso- 
ciations. Records of all cows Ary ng more than 
19,500 pounds of milk a year v is({l to establish the 
top line on this chart. It is e id nf we have not yet 
broken “the research ceiling” ste red more than 25 
years ago. In spite of this, t Hot m line has moved 
on up, and may continue for Sey¢ra/years more. Sooner 
or later, though, it will level a hinl¢gs the top line moves 
up, too. J 

South ¢ ‘arolina’s 5-acre Movkpn | 
represent “tops” in cottor /pydduy 
contest are available for 4 -y r period. The winner 
of this contest gets a st tiaffcash prize. It may be 


assumed that contestanf§ spare /yo effort or cost to make 
» top line seems to be level- 


ntest was chosen to 
ion. Records on this 





high yields. Here agai 
ing off. There has be 
in the last five years. 

In pork productio 109/pounds of feed, we had a 
gain of about-20 pe betiveen 1930 and 1940. You 
might wonder why fhis/ gait} has not shown upon the 
average U. S. far e afswer is that new meat-type 
hogs developed : tion, Beltsville, Md., have 
been available t ited number of farmers. 


None was put Gees ago. Response to this 
gain will Somme a use of antibiotics 


y fyvery slight gain in yield 










C ah Pro 


PEOPLE? 


and vitamins in feed will show up in 
averages more quickly. 

A study of these charts leads to a con- 
clusion that research of 1953 may be 
setting the ceiling for farm production 
in 1963 and later. If we expect yields 
to keep moving up, top lines on highest 


\\ production must be moving up, also, 


But the fact is, at present they are not. 


mé€an present research is failing—it means, 
be Mb of the research worker gets harder 
, Rating go up. Ceilings become harder to 
ti 











Khe surest way to break them is to 
\ our present research effort. 






Source: North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station and USDA BAKE, 
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Get Up and 


Small grain crops need nitrogen early, to make les the number of stalks per plant with 

vigorous growth and produce abundant yields. e xtra stalk an added producer of big yields 

In the late winter or early spring—just before of high-quality grain. 

growth starts—top-dress each acre with 100 to Buy ARCADIAN Ni 

* . . y itrate of Soda where you 

pete oar rN ARCADIAN*, the American Ni- buy complete fertilizer. Place your order and 

, ; request immediate delivery. Remember, early 
ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda is the genuine, top-dressing means extra bushels. 

old reliable Soda many thousands of farmers 

have used for many years. It contains 16% or TOP-DRESS WINTER GRAZING CROPS 

more nitrogen, all-soluble, quick-acting and im- 

mediately available. 






















For good, green grazing in the late winter or 
early spring, top-dress winter grazing crops soon 

Early top-dressing with ARCADIAN Nitrate with ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda, at 100 to 200 
of Soda makes grain get up and grow! It doubles __ pounds per acre. 






Here is another dependable ni- 
trogen top-dressing material for 
any crop. A-N-L* Nitrogen 
Fertilizer contains 20.5% nitro- 
gen—10.2% in quick-acting ni- 
trate form and 10.3% in long- 
lasting ammonia form. It’s a 
pelleted material and easy to 
distribute. *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


WUANMON. 


ALLI HEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


New York 6, t ° Richmond 19, Va. ° Hopewell, Va. 
Columbia 1, S. C. ° Atlanta 3, Ga. . South Point, Ohio 


Nitrogen Division is America’s leading producer and distributor of nitrogen — formerly sold as Barrett* Nitrogen — backed by more than 60 years of nitrogen experience. 
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Edisto Farms’ Maxim Mira— 
Grand Champion, South Coroline Lower 
i State District Guernsey Show, 1952. 
| Official Production Record, 1951 


Edisto Farms’ Nellie— 


! MN ak 8 8 oe 10,981 Ibs, WM 6 cs 8 ee 6°86 11,246 tbs. 
‘Butterfat-. . . « «© « « « 580 ibs. Butterfat. «© 2. es ew ws 618 Ibs. 

Age Rie. é pb bes eee ee 8 ie 6 eae ae 
Oe Tet. we we - 365 Days On Tes? 2. ws we ew oo « 305 Days 


“We Are Very Proud to Recommend 
CAREY Salt’ 


PARMS “~~ 


Says: 

J. B. Guess, Ill 
Edisto Farms 
Denmark, S. C. 
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Carey Mineralized Salt—The famous general purpose f- 
mineral supplement, supplying balanced quantities of Cal- 
cium, Phosphorus, Manganese, Copper, Iron, Iodine, Cobalt 
in Carey Stock Salt. Available in 50 or 100 lb. bags or 50 
Ib. blocks. 


Carey Special Mineralized Salt—Specially created for 
use in areas of known Phosphorus deficiency. Contains over 
twice as much Phosphorus as our regular formula; other 
mineral elements unchanged. In 50 or 100 lb. bags or 50 
Ib. blocks. 


Carey Trace Mineralized Salt—For guarding against 
trace mineral deficiencies. Contains significant levels of 
Manganese, Iron, Copper, Cobalt, Iodine in Carey Salt. 
In 50 or 100 Ib. bags or 50 Ib. blocks. 


Send for FREE Book—“Minerals and Your Live- 
stock”’ tells what minerals farm animals need... 
has a map that shows areas of mineral deficiency 
diseases...shows approved ways of salt and min- 
eral feeding. Write for your copy today! 


THE CAREY SALT CO., HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 








Mineralized Salt Products 





Bright Outlook 
for Southern Dairymen 


In Spite of High Feed Costs 
and Scarcity of Labor 


By J. R. BICKERS 


Doane Agricultural Service 


HERE is a tremendous market 

developing for milk and milk 
products right here in the South. 
Population estimates show an an- 
nual birth rate of about 3,500,000 
babies. We've yet to meet a doctor 
who thinks there is any substitute 
for milk in the baby’s diet. 

This big, new population likes its 
milk in the bottle, too. In 1940, 
little more than 40 per cent of the 
milk produced was used as fluid 
milk and cream. Now over 50 per 
cent finds its way into the bottle or 
paper container. To the dairyman, 
this means more money for his 
product. Average prices paid farm- 
ers in 1951 for the different kinds 
of milk were: 


Milk for— Per cwt. 
Butter and by-products.......... $3.79 
RIND eclAraAscasticsinvcdnizgueseccese. CHEE 
Evaporated milk...................... 4.08 
City distribution as milk 

SIN aii iaitssecseitiescccee 5.58 


Prices Are Adjusting 

Biggest reason for lack of interest 
in dairy cows during the past five 
years has been high prices of other 
farm commodities. Between 1941- 
51— 

Beef prices went up 2% times. 

Cotton prices went up 2% times. 

Milk prices went up less than 2 

times. 

Professor D. W. Colvard, head of 
the North Carolina State College 
dairy department, figures that to 
pay for 1 pound of Choice beef it 
required— 

In 1935-39................5.6 pounds milk 

Eee 7.8 pounds milk 

The latest figure 

(late 1952) is........ 5.9 pounds milk 


Cotton will still. be tempting 
where farms are suited to mechani- 
zation. But here again, the sure 
profits of the past two years aren't 
likely. Production in 1952 has built 
up cotton stocks to a better-than- 
average level. Our foreign demand 
is dwindling—only extension of war 
in Korea or elsewhere could be ex- 
pected to give cotton prices a boost 
again in 1953. 

Plan now for herd expansion if 
you're already in the dairy busi- 
ness. Buy fresh milkers if you want 
to get in. The year 1953 will be 
one of constantly improving profits 
from dairy enterprises. 


Costs Going Up, Too 


Don’t overlook that bugaboo of 
most dairies—high cost operation. 
We can’t see much relief in the feed 
and labor cost picture. It will take 
top-notch management and full use 
of new money saving methods to 
get most profits, even with better 
prices. Unless you've had experi- 
ence, start small and grow up with 
your business. 

Mississippi studies show feed and 
labor make up 87 per .cent of the 
costs of dairying. Since 1940 farm 
wage rates have gone up 410 per 
cent in the Southeast, 380 in South 
Central, and 449 per cent in the 
Southwest. The 100-pound sack of 
mixed dairy feed that you could 
buy in 1940 for $1.40 now costs 
$4.48 on the average. 

Unfavorable position of milk in 
relation to feed prices is further 
emphasized by a low milk-feed 
ratio. Over a long period of years, 
each pound of milk would on the 
average buy about 1.34 pounds of 


(Continued on page *7) 


Southern Population and Milk Production 


1940 1950 
Population ............ 41.6 million 47.2 million 
Milk Production...... 21 million 23 million 


DOANE PICTOGRAPH 








Population in the Southern states has outrun milk produc- 
tion. In the 1940-50 decade, population increased 13 per cent 
as compared with an increase in milk output of 9 per cent. 
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Movies To See 





“Having money problems? 

Just plant a tree,” says Irene 
Dunne whose domestic prob- 
lems are solved in that easy 


manner in the gay new com- 
edy, “It Grows on Trees.” 





T Grows On Trees—Irene Dunne, 

cast as an average housewife, has 
trouble meeting the family budget 
until two back yard trees start 
sprouting $5 and $10 bills. What 
follows makes this fantastic idea a 
thoroughly enjoyable comedy the 
whole family will enjoy. Irene 
Dunne, Dean Jagger, Joan Evans, 


Springfield Rifle-A good West- 
ern in Technicolor with plenty of 
action, horses, and gunplay. Gary 
Cooper is assigned to crack a Con- 
federate spy ring. With the help 
of the new rapid-firing Springfield 
rifle, he finally triumphs in a bang- 
up battle sequence. Gary Cooper, 
Paul Kelly, David Brian. Over 12. 


Top Favorites — The following 
are currently recommended by Par- 
ents’ Magazine (P), Time (T), News- 
week (N), Christian Century (C), 
and National Parent-Teacher (A), 
as the initials indicate: 


ANTCP: Anything Can Happen, 
Lavender Hill Mob, An American 
in Paris . .. NTCP: Where’s Char- 
ley?, African Queen, Pat and Mike 
...» NTAC: Man in the White Suit 
...» NAPT: Ivanhoe... NAPC: Cry 
Beloved Country . . . CNT: Spring- 
field Rifle .. . PNT: High Noon... 
PTC: Washington Story .. . NAT: 
Big Sky ... TAC: Robin Hood, Quo 
Vadis .. . AC: Les Miserables .. . 
NP: Limelight, Just for You, Merry 
Widow, Model and Marriage Broker 
... CP: Because You're Mine... 
NT: Narrow Margin, Promoter. 


Join the March of Dimes 


A dime from every- r 

hody will go a long ¢ 
way to fight polio. 
Join the March of 
Dimes in January 
in your community. 
Contributions may 
also be sent to the 
National Founda- 
tion for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New 


York 5, New York. - 





two million ? 





Can you 
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Here’s how we know about that figure, young 
lady. 

We’ve added over two million telephones 
in Bell System rural areas in the seven years 
since the end of the second World War. 

That’s a lot of telephones, and more and 


more are going in every day. 
And while we’ve been adding all these 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





hi 


~, 


telephones, service has been getting better 
too. Recent years have seen a reduction in 
the number of parties on many rural tele- 
phone lines and a number of improvements 
in party line ringing systems. 

Fast progress continues, for many experi- 
enced telephone men are on the job, adding 
telephones and improving service. 
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Youve never seen a 
tractor to match this... . 



























D reactor 


Subilee MODEL 








/ MOST ADVANCED HYDRAULIC SYSTEM IN ANY TRACTOR 
Live-Action With HY.-TROL 


/ EXTRA POWER... With Great New "Red Tiger” Engine 


Ford’s Greatest Tractor Engine 


/ NEW LIVE POWER TAKE-OFF * 
V A BIGGER, HEAVIER, MORE RUGGED TRACTOR 
/ AND A LOW FORD PRICE, TOO 








Every Time-Proved Ford Tractor Advantage 
And Much More That's New 





j 
4 
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You must see this new Ford Golden Jubilee Model 


_ before you can believe that so much quality and 


value can be packed into a tractor, at so low a price. 


Here is the latest and finest product of a Ford 
Tractor engineering experience that dates from 
the beginnings of this century. Here are the results 
of knowledge gained in building over two million 
tractors, backed by years of field testing. 


Here, in short, is the most modern tractor on 
today’s market. It is the most advanced in over- 


all engineering and design. It stands out by any 
comparison in its ability to do its work well and 
fast—to do more different kinds of work —to 
operate smoothly, dependably and economically. 
In addition to being the best-looking tractor ever, 
it offers a new high in convenience, ease and com- 
fort for the farmers and farm workers who use it. 


Best of all, it is a FORD—at a low Ford price! 
We cannot urge you too strongly to see it 
without delay, at the showroom of your nearby 
Ford Tractor dealer where it is now on display. 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION, BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


National Marketing Organization for the Ford Tractor and Dearborn Farm Equipment 


COPYRIGHT 1953, DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 
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* Sold Separately 











CHILEAN NITRATE 
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NATURAL CHILEAN NITRATE 
makes a DIFFERENCE to you! 


®@ One difference between Natural Chilean Nitrate and other 
nitrogen fertilizers is quality — natural quality. Chilean Nitrate 
is the world’s only natural source of nitrate nitrogen. 


@ The nitrogen content of Chilean Nitrate is 100% nitrate 
nitrogen — 100% available — 100% fast-acting — 100% de- 
pendable. . 

®@ No antidote is necessary. Chilean Nitrate is non-acid form- 
ing. It requires no supplements or correctives to counteract the 
effect on soil or crop. 


®@ Rich in Sodium and Minor Elements. Chilean Nitrate is rich 
in beneficial sodium that makes a stronger, deeper root system — 
‘improves crop health, vigor and nutritive value. Chilean Nitrate 
also contains small quantities of essential minor elements. 


®@ 42%. plant food guaranteed. Every ton of Chilean Nitrate 
contains 42 units of nitrogen and sodium. 

®@ Chilean Nitrate is the onty fertilizer that supplies nitrate 
nitrogen, beneficial sodium and essential minor elements. 


@ Chilean Nitrate is noted for all-round efficiency. Ideal 
for top-dressing and side-dressing. Quick-acting 100% nitrate 
nitrogen makes rapid, sturdy growth. 26% sodium content acts 
like potash when necessary and helps to increase the supply of 
available phosphate in the soil. 


® Chilean Nitrate comes in ideal mechanical condition. 
Uniform white pellets guarantee rapid, accurate distribution 
under all conditions. No special precautions are needed. 


@ Helps maintain productivity of your land. When used 
consistently in a sound farming program, Chilean Nitrate builds 
up fertility, increases efficiency. This 100% dependability is 
guaranteed by generations of practical experience. 


®@ Year after year. Natural Chilean Nitrate increases yields — 
improves quality — defends against disease — fortifies 
against insect injury — counteracts soil acidity. Use 
Chilean Nitrate for solid satisfaction! 


Look for ‘‘Champion’’ — the Bulldog on the bag! 
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Make Sure Your 
Tax Return Is Right 





ee 


Mr. and Mrs. Rushing .. . good records alone 





are not enough in filing an income tax return. 


OME time ago a number of 

our Master Farmers told us 

about mistakes they had made in 
their farming. 

Delmas Rushing of Bulloch 
County, Ga., had had one special 
experience that he wanted us to pass 
on, even the use of his name. “I’ve 
made so many mistakes, it is diffi- 
cult to determine the ones that were 
hardest to overcome, with one ex- 
ception,” he wrote. “That one con- 
cerned the matter of income tax re- 
turns. When I first Began making 
returns, I didn’t realize the impor- 
tance of being accurate. 

“To begin with, I employed an 
accountant to assist me. I had 
ample records, but the accountant 
never called for them. He followed 
the course that was easiest. This 
went on for several years. I often 
told him I had certain assets more 
this year than I had the year before, 
and asked what about it. His re- 


ply was that depreciation allowed 
would take care of any additional 
assets and that was O.K. 


“Finally I was checked by federal 
internal revenue inspectors and was 
found to be considerably in debt to 
my Government. These men used 
my own records, mostly paid checks 
and bank deposit slips, which 
were available to my accountant. 

“The method I now use is to de- 
posit all income and list source. I 
pay all bills by check and note on 
corner of check item paid for. This 
is simple, but accurate. 


“I was never informed by my 
accountant that a delinquent tax- 
payer was subject to heavy penal- 
ties, and might even be prosecuted. 
I'm convinced there are still too 
many farmers in the position I was 
in six years ago. My advice is to try 
before it’s too late to correct any 
errors that might cause you trouble.” 


How One Man Stopped Bloat 


By H. C. Appleton 


ACK in 1948, Baker Pinkston, a 

Tallapoosa County, Ala., dairy- 
man, was “in clover,” in reverse. 
Cows were bloating and scouring. 
Some of them died. Production was 
down. ‘Baker was doctoring cows 
around the clock. 

Just when the outlook was gloom- 
iest, Baker accidentally discovered 
something that stopped all the trou- 
ble. He decided spots in his pas- 
tures needed mowing to control 
weeds. Soon after he began mow- 
ing, bloat and scours stopped. Pro- 
duction climbed, and everybody 
was happy once again. 

Baker says, “The cows followed 
after the mowing, picking up the 
wilted clover and grass. I soon 
learned that wilted clover will not 
causé bloat and scours. The cows 
seemed to know what was good for 


them, and did most of their grazing 
on the mowed areas.” 

Baker continued, “The lesson I 
learned in 1948 at’such a great cost 
has proved to be right. I haven't 
had any trouble with bloat or scours 
since. I just will not let clover run 
away. When it begins to get ahead 
of the cows, I start mowing. The 
clover is not being cut for hay, so 
weather makes no difference. The 
thing te do is to mow, mow before 
any trouble starts.” 

Baker concluded by saying, “I 
think we may be just a little clover- 
crazy. Some clover is fine. Too 
much and too rank may nearly ruin 
you. If I have a pastute where the 
clover is getting too much the upper 
hand of the grass, I put on nitrate 
to get things in better balance. Evert 
where this is done, I mow.” 
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On the basis of a carefully selected 
sample of farmers living in northern 
Alabama and southern Tennessee, 
a Survey conducted by MARKET 
FACTS, INC., show more farmers 
use MOTHER'S BEST Poultry Feeds 
than any other brand. 


| 4 
Put Your Chicks On RED HAT, Chick 





Get Those Extra Feeding Benefits That Mean 
BIGGER POULTRY PROFITS! 





That’s right! Independent surveys show more 
poultry raisers prefer MOTHER’S BEST than any 
other brand! And with good reason. MOTHER’S 
BEST Chick Starter is blended from choice, whole- 
some ingredients to the world’s finest formula. It’s 
jam-packed with animal and vegetable proteins, 
minerals, vitamins and all the other ingredients 
baby chicks need to get away to a fast, healthy start 
—develop into big husky profitmakers. 
But Even More! MOTHER’S BEST is 
the only starting mash with C-87. This 
exclusive combination of niacin, cal- 
cium pantothenate, riboflavin sup- 





lement and other special ingredients promotes 
aster, more uniform growth, Fev livability, 
better assimilation, quicker feathering. As a result, 
many feeders often get 20% faster growth on 7% 
less feed than with other brands of chick starters. 
SWITCH TO RED HAT FEED FOR '53 

This year, profit from the experience of thousands 
of successful Southern poultry-raisers. 
Put your chicks on MOTHER’S BEST Red Hat 
Chick Starter with C-87 now; Get those EXTRA 
feeding benefits only MOTHER’S BEST can give 
you. SEE YOUR RED HAT DEALER FOR A 
SUPPLY TODAY! 
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MORE PEOPLE USE 
other’s Best Poultry Feed 


FASTER GROWTH 
LOWER FEED COSTS 
GREATER LIVABILITY 


FREEDOM FROM DISEASE 
CAUSED BY NUTRITIONAL 
DEFICIENCIES 





yeaa. | 
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Starter Now! Eo. mast 
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THE BEAUTIFUL NEW 1953 


Duat-Streak 


NEW, MORE BEAUTIFUL PROOF THAT 
DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CAN°’T BEAT A PONTIAC 


* Completely New Dual-Streak Styling 
* New Lenger Wheelbase 
* Longer, Levelier, Roomier Bodies 
* Pontiae’s Wonderful New Power Steering* 
* New One-Piece Windshield—Wrap-Around Rear Window 
* Spectacular New Over-All Performance 


*Optional at extra cost. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION 


Ilere, in the greatest Pontiac ever built, 
is the perfect expression of the Pontiac idea 
—to produce the finest, most beautiful, most 
luxurious car that can possibly be built to 
sell at a price just above the lowest. 


This wonderful 1953 Dual-Streak Pontiac 
is completely new in every styling detail, 
inside and out. It has a longer wheelbase for 
a smooth, easy ride. It has sweeping vision 
with its one-piece curved windshield and 
wrap-around rear window. Pontiac’s famous 


OF GENERAL 


Pontiac 


Dual-Range* power train makes it a spec 
tacular performer anywhere, any time. 


New and fresh as this car is, it has a 
wonderful tradition built into every line and 
part—the tradition of Pontiac’s thorough 
goodness; the tradition of Pontiac’s re- 
markable year-after-year dependability and 
economy. This 1953 Pontiac is magnificent 
new proof that dollar for dollar you can’t 
beat a Pontiac. See and drive this great new 
car at your nearest Pontiac dealer today. 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Here youngfolks representing every state in the United States and many foreign coun- 
tries breakfast together and develop new friendships based on better understanding. 


How To Win a Trip to 
National 4-H Congress 


“Aim right, start right, and keep 


plugging away” is a principle fol- 
lowed by these youngfolks to reach 
Here two NCC dele- 
gates give their plan for winning. 


their goal. 


OW would you like to be the boy 

or girl in this picture? Well, you 

can't really be either, but someday 
in the bright tomorrow you might stand 
where they now stand—if you plan it that 
way and then work your plan. 

Reba Martin and Donald Coley are 
typical of the 1,200 to 1,500 farm boys 
and girls who attend National 4-H Club 
Congress annually. Here they meet and 
visit with youngfolks from every state in 
the U. S. A. and many foreign countries. 

Reba and Donald have just returned 
from their all-expense-paid, educational 
trip to Chicago. While pleasant mem- 
ories still linger, they say, “You, too, may 
have this wonderful experience.” And 
here are some of their “winning” sug- 
gestions to help you: 


1. Become a 4-H member at an early 


age (10) and continue your club work 
through age 20. 

2. Do good project work; expand your 
project, and add others. 

8. Keep accurate records and scrap- 
books. Have a definite place to keep 
them and, above all, don’t lose them! 

4. Actively campaign for local, county, 
and state offices. 

5. Be an all-round participator: 


a) Know the contests and awards 
program; enter a national contest and 
stay with it. 

b) Study a standard report form 
and know the requirements. 

c) Exhibit at fairs and shows. 

d) Take an active part on programs. 

e) Try out for a judging team. 

f) Do some public speaking, de- 
bating. Take part in group discussion. 

g) Attend (Continued on page 33) 


Reba and Donald agree “our trip was inspiring, challenging, 


informative! 


ROMAINE SMITH * 
/ 


A 


MOQWAIMVE 
oa 


Because of it we look to a brighter tomorrow.” 


EDITOR 


Photos courtesy 
Oscar, Chicago, and 
Lawrence Todd, 
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FERTILIZES— LIMES 


LEGUMES 





See Why More Farmers Choose 


EZEE FLOW 


Than Any Other Spreader? 


e@ GUARANTEED to spread any 
fertilizer in any condition (hard, 
lumpy, wet—even wet lime) uni- 
formly and without clogging! 


e GUARANTEED ‘exact rate” 
spreading. You ‘‘get what you 
set’’ from 10 to 4,000 Ibs. per acre. 
Prevents waste ... saves money! 


e@ GUARANTEED “exact rate’’ sow- 
ing of grain, most legumes and 
grasses (even brome)... prevents 
waste, helps assure even stand! 


e@ GUARANTEED—dozens of pat- 
ented “‘can’t-be-copied”’ fea- 
tures! 


e GUARANTEED to out-perform 
and out-last any other spreader 
on the market! 


@ EZEE FLOW, ‘“‘World’s Best” 
Spreader, challenges ‘‘all com- 
ers’’ to any test of uniform, ac- 
curate spreading! EZEE does it 
=—best! For full information on 
Ezee Flow, and what it can do for 
you, see your Ezee Flow Dealer 
and MAIL COUPON, TODAY!!! 
(5, 6, 8, 10 and 12 ft. models and special 
equipment for every size and type of farm) 

Copyright, 1952, Ezee Flow Corp. 


NAME 


| Ezee Fag 
"MINES in | 


EZEE FLOW CORPORATION Dept. PFI 












ne Pe 


Broadcasts Fertilizer and Lime 
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Band Application—Row Crops 
Be e 






















Sows Grasses, Legumes, Grain 


Top-Dresses and Seeds Pastures 
TE 









— eee 





10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation, send 
EZEE FLOW picture booklet show- 
ing how to save up to 50% on ferti- 
lizing and seeding costs. It’s packed 
with fertilizer data! 








ADDRESS 





TOWN. 


STATE 











POO PAE RBESE Oe 


WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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al SNOW BLOWERS 
RIDING TRACTORS 
& POWER REVERSE 
Women can operate it, 
Free Catalog. 
Write nearest branch 
ESHELMAN COMPANY 
Dept. 16-1 
119 Light St., Balto, 2, 
Md. 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 105 
e St., Keno, Nev, 








Camellia Flowered Plants 
Lowest price, Tuberous type,double 
blossoms, mixed colors, Easily grown in pots or 
beds. Top size bulbs. Order today, postpaid. 
OrC.0O.D. for $1.00 or more plus yA st 








Rockford, Illinois 
PEACH LOW AS 


APPLE TREE 7  20¢ 


Cherries, pears, plums, nut trees, strawberries, blueberries, 
ete. Grapes l0c. Shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, roses 
25¢c up. Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for FREE 
color catalog and $2.00 FREE bonus information. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., Box 17, Cleveland, Tenn. 








Leon Talk, — On Personality : 


Last month we had so much good talk on how to 
develop your personality that some of you asked for 
more. Emphasis last month was on thoughtfulness, 
and this time teen talkers stress self-examination. 


THINK going out for sports and 

extracurricular activities at school 
are very helpful in developing per- 
sonality. But the most important 
thing to do is to take a good look 
at yourself. See what your good 
points are and stress them. Also be 
honest and find out what your bad 
points are and do away with them. 
Try to substitute a good quality for 
every bad one you have. For ex- 
ample, if you have a pretty set of 
teeth and don’t smile as often as you 
should, start doing so. 

After you have done this, you'll 
find yourself being asked to join the 
activities at your school. If not, 
then join without waiting to be 
asked, and work hard. Volunteer 
‘for committees. 

Don’t forget to learn how to get 
along with people. A good way is 
to follow the “Golden Rule.” 

Most important of all, be your- 
self. So many boys and girls make 
the mistake of copying the popular 
ones at school. If they'd relax and 
be themselves, they might be just 
as popular as the others. Forget you 
want to be the most popular one in 
school and be one of the crowd. 

Lena Mae Thibodeaux, Louisiana. 


Once I was bashful, unpopular, 
and very unthoughtful -of others. 
That was before I read Etiquette 
Junior, a book for teen-agers. It 
taught me lots about how to de- 
velop my personality. I took up 
sports, learned how to dress prop- 


BILL “N’ SUE 





erly, became friendly and thought- 
ful of others. I also set a certain 
goal which I wanted to reach. The 
goal was to be queen of my school, 
I almost reached that goal by be- 
coming a runner-up for queen. 

I think the most important things 
for a good personality are friendli- 
ness, activity in sports, and always 
having a cheerful and warm smile, 
I try to do all these things and [| 
hope they have made me more pop- 
ular in church and school. I try to 
have a cheerful smile for everyone, 
including my own family. 

Marlene Metheny, Texas. 


Most of us are anxious to have as 
good a personality as we can, and 
in order to do that we must learn 
to do these things: First, get along 
with ourselves as well as others. We 
must be able to take stock of our- 
selves and face facts as they really 
are. When we recognize our bad 
points and have resolved to do some- 
thing about them, we must remem- 
ber that nothing worth very much 
can be obtained without some ef- 
fort. We must always be willing to 
carry our share of the load. Nobody 
ever describes a shirker as having 
a good personality. And if we have 
a temper, we must keep it. 

Mignonette Warren, Alabama. 


The people I know with good 
personalities seem to be people who 
are enthusiastic about things. They 
love life and people. 

Vera Stallings, North Carolina. 












MISS COVINGTON 
SURE GAVE US 
A NEW YEAR'S 
CHALLENGE, 


T-H-I-N-K ! 

I THOUGHT » 
EVERYTHING WHEN 
SHE MADE US BE 
QUIET FOR 10 
MINUTES. (“ 

























AND RESOLVED To 
THINK BEFORE 
SPEAKING THIS 











WOULON'T 
HURT ME 
TO DOA 
LITTLE MORE 


I DID; Too, 







YEAR. 








WHY CAN'T 
OUR CLUB MAKE 
POSTERS WITH 
NOTHING BUT 
“THINK “ ON 





WE'LL POST 
THEM OVER THE 
BUILDING. 








SUE. YOUR SIGNS 

ARE EXCELLENT! 

THEY ARE GETTING 
RESULTS, TOO. 
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Farm Safety Pays Off 





e 
Hi. L. Fagan, chapter adviser, teaching farm safety in the vo-ag classroom. 


By Doris W. Cox 


HE DeLand (Fla.) FFA Chap- 

ter has found that learning and 
carrying out safety measures pays 
off. “Pay day” came last October 
during the Special Awards program 
at the National FFA Convention in 
Kansas City. Larry Calkins, chap- 
ter president, accepted the South- 
eastern Regional Farm Safety 
Award and $200 in cash from the 
FFA Foundation on behalf of his 
chapter. The award was in recogni- 
tion of the outstanding farm safety 
program the chapter carried out 
last year. 

H. L. Fagan, chapter adviser, 
whose outstanding work with De- 
Land Future Farmers has been pre- 
viously recognized by The Progres- 
sive Farmer, gives details on how 
safety program developed. 


“We account for our safety rec- 
ord through constant practice of 
farm safety. We begin with our new 
boys, giving them instruction in 
safety practices. The older boys are 
constantly supervising the work that 
is being done. Movies, charts, and 
programs are given throughout the 
year to remind the boys that ma- 
chinery and animals are dangerous 
if not properly handled. 

“We carry accident insurance on 
all students, and liability insurance 
on all cattle. We give recognition 
for demonstrations of safety in op- 
erating machinery and trucks, and 
handling livestock. Surveys are 
made in the community to deter- 
mine farm hazards. Individual stu- 
dents’ homes are surveyed for safe- 
ty, and hazards are tagged. 

“All of our trucks are properly 
equipped with safety features. Les- 
sons are given on driving and opera- 
tion to train the students to protect 
themselves and others. All practical 
safety measures are practiced in 
transporting students. 


“In our shop, all machinery has 
safety guards, is properly lighted, 
and has danger areas painted around 
it. All electrical connections are 
checked regularly, and all power 
tools are grounded. Proper use of 
tools is practiced. Goggles and 
guards are used at all grinders. 
Booths and proper shields are pro- 
vided for welding. 


“Good sturdy pens, chutes, and 
equipment are provided for han- 
dling livestock. Most cattle are de- 
horned and others have their horns 
bent down with weights. Good 
fences are constructed. 


“Chemicals and flammable ma- 
terials are kept stored away from 
other buildings. Fire extinguishers 
are mounted in appropriate places. 
Running water is available to all 
of the buildings. 

“Members of the DeLand Chap- 
ter are proud of their safety record 
and recognition. They are also 
proud of the absence of any cripples 
due to accidents.” 

During the past 16 years, the 
DeLand Chapter has acquired a 
23-acre chaptér farm, a 400-acre 
cattle ranch, and a 400-acre chap- 
ter forest. 

The chapter farm serves as the 
laboratory for carrying out practices 
studied in the classroom. A well 
equipped 30- x 80-foot farm shop 
is available to members. Another 
building houses tractors, equip- 
ment, and farm tools, and a paint 
shop. In addition, there are 7 acres 
bearing citrus; 4-acre citrus nursery; 
a propagation shed; 5 acres of culti- 
vated land; a 3-acre fertilized lake; 
%-acre fruit orchard; and 7 acres 
improved pasture. 


A 400-acre cattle ranch was leased 
from the city of DeLand for a 10- 
year period, with the privilege of 
renewing the lease. To date, 100 
acres have been improved; fences 
constructed; cattle pens, chutes, 
mineral boxes built; and pastures 
planted. The ranch is stocked with 
36 head of cattle. 

Through a “use permit” from the 
state of Florida, the chapter obtain- 
ed its 400-acre forest. Here mem- 
bers carry out practical forest man- 
agement, selling timber, plowing 
fire lines, planting pines, cruising 
timber, and other practices recom- 
mended by the State Forest Service. 

Investment in farm_ buildings, 
land, equipment, truck crops, and 
cattle amounts to about $50,000. 

Every DeLand Future Farmer 
has become safety-conscious. The 
chapter's success has made the 
community safety-conscious, too. 
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YouR NEIGHBORS WILL TELL You: 





“Vm saving on farm labor 
with pressure-creosoted 


A. L. SMITH, whose livestock farm is located near 


fence posts” 


Brewton, Ala., puts it this way: 


“‘T have between 500 and 600 pressure-creosoted 
fence posts on my farm. They were installed nearly 
two years ago and I expect 15 to 25 years of service 
from them. They are uniform ‘in size and round; 
that makes for easy stapling and saves considerable 
labor. And I like the way they have improved the 


looks of my farm.” 








SAVE ON REPLACEMENTS AND FENCE, TOO 


Pressure-creosoted fence posts actually 
give you three-way savings. 


1. YOU SAVE ON LABOR— 
Pressure-creosoted posts are straight, 
smooth and easy to set. And because 
they last up to 7 times as long as 
untreated posts, they save all the 
labor of repeated resetting. 

2. YOU SAVE ON REPLACEMENTS— 
Instead of having to replace un- 
treated posts time and again, you 


can do the same job with only one 
pressure-creosoted post. Compare 
the cost of posts alone and the sav- 
ings will surprise you. 


3. YOU SAVE ON FENCE— 
Down fence often means damaged 
fence. Pressure-creosoted posts help 
protect your fence against this dam- 
age and expense. 


Be sure the wood posts you buy are 
PRESSURE-CREOSOTED with U-S°S Creosote Oil 


@ Pressure-creosoted posts are engi- 
neered products of modern wood- 
treating plants. The right amount of 
Creosote Oil, forced into the wood, 
gives it protection against termites, 
fungi and dry rot. 


UsS 


CREOSOTE 


Many pressure-creosoting plants 
treat their posts with U-S’S Creo- 
sote Oil. You are familiar with prod- 
ucts of United States Steel, so you 
know that when posts are pressure- 
creosoted with U-S’S Creosote Oil, 
a quality product has been used. 

Your fence or lumber dealer can 
supply you with pressure-creosoted 
posts. If he does not have them in 
stock he can get them for you 
quickly. For the name of your near- 
est supplier, mail the coupon below; 
no obligation, of course. 























UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
525 William Penn Place - Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





j a 
| Agricultural Extension Section I 
| United States Steel Corporation | 
| poow 2807-Q, 525 William Penn Place | 
ittsburgh 30, Pa. 
[ I would like to know more about pressure-creosoted fence posts and the name of my 
| nearest supplier. No obligation. i 
Name 
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Y/oi. Uh. Fumee- 


AN PROFIT IN 1953 BY PLANTING 


Sippevdliei¢- COTTONSEED 


New improved strains for 1953 


When it comes to making the most from every acre of cotton, 
there is one sure way to success . . . plant the best seed you can 
buy. This means seed direct from the breeder. When you buy 
seed from Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Company, you are getting 
pure, scientifically-developed strains which are high in pre- 
potency and productivity. For greater profits in 1953, investigate 
STONEVILLE seed. 

















STONEVILLE STONE- STONEVILLE’S 
1) 2-8 ('53) 2) ViLLE 3) DELFos 
3202 (’53) 9169 (’53) 


























Record yields per acre. 
Especially adapted to al- 
luvial soils. Big, easy-to- 
pick bolls. Highly adapted 
to areas of heavy rain- to mechanization. Extra 
fall or short growing high money value per 
seasons. acre. 


Extra high gin turnout. 
Extremely light foli- 
age. Very early matu- 
rity. Especially adapted 


The perfect balanced cotton. Ex- 
ceptionally high yields and good 
gin turnout. Big, easy-to-pick 
bolls. Uniform staple length— 
high tensile strength—excellent 
mill performance. Adaptable to 
almost any soil. 


WRITE TODAY FOR ALL THE FACTS ABOUT THESE GREAT COTTONS 
a 


STONEVILLE PEDIGREED SEED CO., INC. & 
S Stoneville, Mississippi 






ORIGINATORS 
AND 


Please send me free literature on your famous cottons. a 
® | am especially interested in: [) STONEVILLE 2-B (‘53) 
4 OO STONEVILLE 3202 (’53) (C..DELFOS 9169 ('53) Fs] 


"Yt'll Cost You Less ® ie 
To Plant The Best’ * 


kt upureteteeee 2 


The MELVIN Transplanter 
Quickly Mounted on your Tractor 


BREEDERS 

















Quickly and Easily Mounted 
On Popular Model Tractors. 
Power-lift Operated. - 


MADE FOR Allis-Chalmers “’B’’, Farmall A’, Super “A”, Farmall 
“AV, Super “AV”, John Deere ‘’M”’, Ford, Ferguson, Ford-Fergu- 
son (one row only) IHC Cub, M-H Pony. 


FOR TRANSPLANTING all row crops such as tobacco, tomatoes, 
cabbage, pepper, etc. Automatic water spacing—adjustable from 
8 inches to 54 inches. Four plant pressure assemblies to choose 
from. Shortens planting time by as much as one-third. 


See Your Local Tractor Dealer 


or write at once for free literature 


POWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
P.0. Drawer 5 Wilson, N.C. 

















Our Young 
Artists 


Bont you think these 
prize-winning draw- 
ings are good? Get busy 
and send in your sketches 
of something that inter- 
ests you around the farm. 
Be original, don’t copy. 
Remember to use only 
black ink or black pencil 
on white paper. Put your 
name, age, and county on 
the back. Send to me at 
The Progressive Farmer, 
821 North 19th Street, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
T. W. Godwin, 
Art Editor. 


“Grandma,” by Walton Dunlap, 
Knox County, Tex., wins $5. 











i 2 & a ee 
“White Wonderland,” by Rubbye 
Kirby, Graves County, Ky., wins $10, 











“Cornered,” by Gene McKnight, 
Garland County, Ark., wins $2.50, 


January Stars 


Dear Youngfolks: 

The diagram shows some bright 
Southern constellations as they ap- 
pear about 9 p.m. in early January. 
See if you can find them. Aries (the 
Ram), Taurus (the Bull), and Gemi- 
ni (the Twins) are signs of the 
zodiac. The sun passes before Aries 
in May, before Taurus in June, and 
before Gemini in July. 

Jupiter goes around the ecliptic 
every 12 years. A year from now 
he will be in Taurus. Remember to 
watch for him. 

The dim star at “X” has a small 
companion of great density—700,- 
000 times as dense as the sun. A 
100-pound boy would weigh 3,700,- 
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JUPITER. 
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000 pounds on that little star. Folks 
planning trips into space had better 
know their astronomy before leav- 
ing our good old earth. 
Your sincere friend, 
B. F. Brown. 





unless otherwise marked. 


A Tin Can Party 

Birthday Cootie Party 

Newspaper Party 

Winter Sports Carnival 

Inner Tube Ideas, 5 cents 

Rustic Signs 

Sawdust Modeling and 
Macaroni Weaving 

‘Soap Wrapper Mystery (play) 


Birmingham. 





"TENTION 4 "ew year with 12 brand-new months 

lies before you. Make the most of them. 
To get you started, here are some leaflet ideas to help 
you. Leaflets are two for 5 cents or five for a dime— 


Make your selection and order today from Service Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, at nearest office—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or 


Abe Lincoln Goes to School, 
5 cents (play) 

Square Dancing 

Palmistry for Fun 

Easy Piano Lessons, 50 cents 

Sing for Fun, 10 cents or 
three for 25 cents (songbook) 

Community Handbook, 50 cents 
(320 pages) 
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dl TRUCKSTER 


vehicle on the farm ... only 
3/4¢ per mile total cost of operation 


“Farmhandy”—that’s the word for this 
dependable, convenient Cushman Truck- 
ster. Designed for farm use, it will help 
you in many ways every day. Pay loads 
up to 450 pounds can be carried quickly 
and safely. 75 miles per gallon, 35 mph. 
The Cushman T ter gives you an 
extra farm hand, makes you a “two-car” 
family! 

Write for new FREE illustrated literature. 

See your nearest Cushman dealer 
for FREE demonstration. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 


Dept. PF-1,900 No. 21st St., Lincoln, Nebraska 


MEN! send for this 
MONEY- 
















S 


ws 15” bat 


Do you want to make more 
money in full or spare time. . . 
as much as $15.00 in a day? 
Then write for this BIG OUT- 
FIT, sent you FREE, 

ing more than 150 fine quality 
fabrics, sensational values in made-to-measure sults and 
overcoats. Take orders from friends, neighbors, fellow- 
workers. No experience needed. You'll say it’s the greatest 
way to make money you ever saw. 


PERSONAL SUITS TO WEAR 
Pay No Money! Send No Money! 


Our plan makes it easy for you to get re own personal 
suits and overcoats without paying Ic, in addition to your 
big cash earnings. This offer is limited. Rush your name 
and address for big FREE OUTFIT—today! 

W. Z. GIBSON, INC., Dept. R-523 
500 S. Throop Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 











ALL PURPOSE 
FARM & PULP 


Loop " 6 rEasaIT - 
sow $2 9750 

. Dealer Opportunity S 
TELL. /fa 2 \3 Main St., ASHLAND, MASS. 





S With Gear-Driven 
MORE ICR” eat: 
QUICKER Ait ates 


NO BELTS! NO CHAINS! 
Proven For Over 29 Years 
NEW 1953 MODELS 
Thousands of satisfied users say 
“RED-E”’ has solv: if tractor 
problems. You too, will like its 
smoot! ful,easy-to-operate, 
~ gear-driven action—with power 
ry clutch for 444 and 6 H.P. 
WALKING MODELS and aato- 
differential for85<H.P. 
ODEL. Our2and3H.P. 
Ne ys Walking Models low a $169.00, 
achments for plowing, sow- 
CATALOG ing, cultivating, 5 - 4 
snow -plowing, ete. EASY TERMS — Factory 
You discount. Write TODAY for FREE Catalog. 


RED-E TRACTOR CO. "Wisi." 

















Beautiful Pot Plants 25¢ 


Gorgeous, easy to grow house 

plants, 3” to 4” flowers, last on 
for months. Exquisite mixed Seed and 
colors. Send only 25c for 2; Nursery 
50c for 4; $1 for 8. Order now. Book 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
'° 449, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





Win a Trip to NCC 


(Continued from page 29) 


summer camp. Broaden your cir- 
. cle of friendships. 
h) Work up an individual or 


team demonstration and present |} 


it effectively. 


i) Volunteer to help others, 
especially younger members. 


j) Be a-4-H booster. Don’t 


miss an opportunity to learn | 


through 4-H, and teach others. 

6. Take an active part in com- 
munity activities— home, school, 
church, and farm organizations. 

7. Constantly seek out better 
ways of doing things and apply 
them to all your 4-H work. 

Reba and Donald have both 
practiced what they're preaching. 
Reba has been a 4-H’er for six 
years. In this time she’s finished 25 
projects. She specializes in garden- 
ing, but won. her trip to NCC on 
leadership — all-round club work. 
Reba’s parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
W. O. Martin. They live in Jeffer- 
son County, Ala. 

Donald, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. E. Coley of Tuscaloosa County, 
Ala., has completed 37 projects in 
five years. These have been in 19 
different subjects—everything from 
forestry to hay, and dairying to 
beef cattle and hogs. Next year he 
plans to try irrigation as a project. 

Both Donald and Reba have held 
many offices and have been very 
active in school, 4-H, and commu- 
nity activities. Both teach a Sun- 
day school class. 

Like most delegates to NCC, 
they are modest and sensible and 
realize that many people have con- 
tributed to their success. Donald 
said, “To get anywhere in 4-H or 
anything else, a fellow must have 








the genuine interest and active sup- | 
port of his parents.” Reba heartily | 
agreed. Both gave extension work- | 


ers, local leaders, teachers, fellow 


club members, and friends their | 
full share of credit for helping them. | 


Now you know their secret— 


work, hard work! But there’s plen- 


ty of fun in it, too. 


Editor's Note.— Since this is the 
season for making resolutions, why not 


make this one now? Resolved: “That | 


I'll be a good club member in 1953 
and in all my club years ahead so that 


some day Ill have the joy (a grand | 


award) of knowing I did my work 
well.” And who knows, maybe next 
year or a few years from now there'll 
be a trip to NCC for you! 
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MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


is a chick's life worth a 
NICKEL to YOU 7 


HOW MUCH STARTER does a chick eat the first six 
weeks? Less than three pounds! Be certain that feed is the best that 
money can buy! 

The difference between the cost of the cheapest chick starter 
and Master Mix is less than five cents per chick. But look at 
the extras you get with Master Mix Chick Starter. It contains 
Methio-Vite, the exclusive Master Mix vitamin formula, antibiotics, 
and the new Central “miracle meal”... the soybean protein that 
makes chicks grow and grow. 







You can’t afford to take a chance 
«++ feed Master Mix Chick Starter. 


See your nearby 


Master Mix dealer today 





McMILLEN FEED MILLS 


Sel. 
P 








(MASTER 


MASTER MIX. WW 


ad 
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A GOOD START FOR A 


BETTER COTTON CROP 


BE SURE ALL SEED 
IS TREATED WITH 





CERESAN® 


To Reduce 


All These 
Diseases 


4. Seed Decay. Attacks untreated seed before 
it can germinate. ‘‘Ceresan” seed disinfectant 
kills these organisms so the seed has a better 
chance even in cold, wet weather. 


2. Sore Shin. Kills seedling plants by attack- 
ing at ground level. “‘Ceresan’”’ destroys these 
organisms so more sprouts can keep growing. 


With all chemicals always follow directions for application. 
Where warning statements on use of product are given, 
read them carefully. 


3. Angular leaf spot. Carried on the seed or 
spread by wind from infected plants, ‘‘Cere- 
san’’ controls seed-borne leaf spot and thereby 
removes this source of wind-borne infection. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CERESAN* 


SEED DISINFECTANT AND PROTECTANT 
Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 


4. Anthracnose boll rot. Winters over on 
seed and in old stalks and bolls. ‘“‘Ceresan”’ 
kills the spores on the seed and thereby cuts 
down that source of infection. 








It’s performance that counts in a forage harvester. That’s where 
Papec shines. Again and again owners tell us how their Papec 
forage harvesters have out-performed other makes of harvesters 
in field trials and day by day operations. 
These exclusive Papec features are the reasons why... 
@ Extra Heavy Cutting Wheel @ Adjustable Hay Pick-up Fingers (Patented) 
@ Axles Adjustable Forward, Backward, Up and Down for row ridge clearance 
and better balance @ Patented Silage Shelf @ Patented Finger Feed Roll @ Better 
Knives @ Special Super-rigid Main Frame @ Bigger Wheels for Easier Traction 
Two models, both available with engine or power take-off drive, 
and cutter bar attachment. 
For MAXIMUM CAPACITY USE a PAPEC Model 45 CROP BLOWER 
Full 10 ft. long TILTING Hopper... Adjustable Throat Opening... 
Easily Removable Wheels and Axles... Unloading Attachment. 
See your Papec dealer or send name on margin of this ad for FREE booklet 
describing Papec Forage Harvesters and Crop Blowers. 
Papec Machine Company, 981 North Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 


‘PAPE C: 


FORAGE HARVESTERS - ENSILAGE CUTTERS - CROP BLOWERS 
HAMMER MILLS - HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS + FEED MIXERS 
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Must Want To Succeed 
($15 Prize) 


Reaching for success is like cross- 
ing a stream where there is no 
bridge and you have to use stepping 
stones. In some streams, stones are 
closer together. Therefore, it is 
easier to cross, and the goal is 
quickly reached. Then there are 
streams where stones are far apart. 
You have to be careful and work 
hard to get across. Success is like 
one of these two streams—depend- 
ing upon the person and the goal. 

Four important stones are ambi- 
tion, willingness to work hard to do 
your best, strength of purpose, and 
courageous determination. There 
are other stones that will help— 
loyalty, personality, courtesy, etc. 

Jerrie Ross, 17, 
Darlington County, S.C. 





Forget Yourself 
($10 Prize) 


True success can be achieved 
only by striving through honest ef- 
fort. Forget evil desires, impulses, 
temptations, and complexes. 

To get along with people and be 
successful, forget yourself and learn 
to love and be interested in others. 
Have an inward calmness and con- 
fidence and a poised assurance. Ac- 
cept valid and well meant criticism 
graciously. Never lose humility. 

Conscientious, hard work, devo- 
tion to duty (be it large or small) 
will bring material success. But 
to develop the soul in greatness is 
surely success. Helen Lehmann, 18, 

Amelia County, Va. 


Be Dependable and 
Cooperative 
($5 Prize) 
So true is the quote, “The secret 


of success is doing what you can 
well, and doing well whatever you 


~ ee 


. aed 
ping © Ja something we all 


want. Some fail... others 
achieve it. Will you? Read 


what our youngfolks say. 


do without the thought of fame.” 
To be on the “road to success,” 
we must set our goal high and try 
to make the best better. This calls 
for ambition, initiative, and co- 
operation. We must face facts, be 
honest, and make no excuses that 
aren't necessary. Everyone wants to 
succeed, but not‘ all will be coura- 
geous enough to win. 
Rhetta Crew, 18, 
Pike County, Ala. 


Three Important Traits 


There are many qualities and 
character traits necessary for suc- 
cess, but three are outstanding. 

First is perseverance. Don't let 
a few mistakes get you down. Many 
famous people have made mistakes, 
but they went on to succeed. 

Next is initiative. Don’t be afraid 
to do things on your own. 

Third, know how to get along 
with people. Learn to take direc- 
tions as well as give them. 

E. B. Cox, 17, 
Beaufort County, N.C. 


Be Humble 


On the first stone is written, 
“Earnest desire to get ahead.” No 
one can be pushed to success. Next 
is the ability to get along with peo- 
ple. There will always be others on 
the same road with you. One must 
be persevering. 

Aman may goa long way without 
honesty and integrity. But he does 
not deceive himself, and before long 
the lack of these- qualities would be 
his downfall. 

The most admirable quality is 
humility. One must remain humble 
in triumph and realize that the hon- 
ors are not entirely his. 

Erma Berry, 19, 
Dickson County, Tenn. 


Next Letter Contest: 


) Ne “MY RULES FOR HAPPINESS” 


J 
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What makes you happy? It is the 
little things in life that either make 
the corners of our mouths turn up 
or down. Do you like to do things 
with your family, play or visit with 
friends, get new additions for your 
home, work for your church, sew, 
read, or do craft work? Happiness 
means many things to many people. 
How about writing us a letter about 
“My Rules for Happiness”? 


For the best letters to reach us 
by Jan. 30, we will pay $15, $10, 
and $5 respectively, plus $1 each for 
all others printed. Send letters to 
Progressive Youngfolks, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or 
Birmingham. Be sure to include 
name, age, address, and county. 
This contest is open only to young- 
folks between the ages of 10 and 20. 
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It's Tree 
Planting Time 


By D. J. Weddell 


Dean, School of Forestry, 
University of Georgia 


HE first question many tree 

planters ask is, “What species 
shall I plant?” I recommend slash 
pine south of a line from Macon, 
Ga., to Montgomery, Ala. North of 
this line I would plant loblolly 
pine. Some areas in the mountains 
or limestone valleys of the South- 


- east may be suited to shortleaf; 


certain areas within the slash belt 
to longleaf. 

Stock must be ordered early. 
Most states are not producing 
enough. Seedlings should be or- 
dered through your state forester. 
Some pulp companies grow seed- 
lings for their own areas. 


Time to plant depends upon lo- 
cation and weather conditions. Do 
not plant during drouths. Accord- 
ing to Phillip Wakeley, authority 
on tree planting, the best period in 
the lower South is from Dec. 1 to 
March 1. 

Seedlings are usually shipped in 
waterproof paper and with roots 
covered with moss. If they arrive 
before you can plant, “heel in.” 
Dig a trench, just deep enough to 
take roots, take small bundles from 
package, cut string, open bundle, 
and place roots in trench. Then re- 
fill trench with soil. Do not bury 
tops. Pour water along trench so 
roots have enough moisture. Trees 
should not remain heeled in much 
longer than a week. 


Spacing in planting depends 
somewhat upon species and future 
plans. Slash and longleaf pine are 
planted 8 x 8 feet; 8 x 10 feet; or 
10 x 10 feet. Loblolly is planted 
6 x 8 feet; 6 x 10 feet; or rarely, 
8 x 8 feet. A 6- x 8-foot spacing 
requires 900 seedlings per acre; 8- 
x 8-foot, 680; and 10- x 10-foot, 
435. Space furrows the distance 
apart you wish to plant. Then 
plant trees in furrows. This can 
be done only when hand planting. 

Most large plantings are now 
made by machine. Many areas, be- 
cause of size or lay of land, will 
have to be planted by hand. The 
common tool for this is the dibble. 
Hand planting is usually done by 
two men. One uses dibble, and the 
other places plants in hole. Roots 
should be spread and plants set the 
same depth they grew in nursery. 
(Longleaf should be planted % inch 
shallower .) When seedling is set in 
hole, push dibble down about 2 
inches from first hole. Pull handle 
back to pack soil around roots, then 
forward to close hole. Remove 
dibble and force heel into last open- 
ing to close it and prevent its dry- 
ing out. 

About 1,000 seedlings can be 
planted by machine per hour; 75 
to 100 by hand per hour. 
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| bring You a 
SAFE, STRONG START 


fer PIGS: Creep-feed Wayne Tail 
: ler to push pigs (nursing or on 
--sow’s milk replacer) from 2 weeks to 
75 lbs. in a hurry. Helps make runty 
pigs thrifty, normal pigs thriftier. 
Does so much—costs so little! 

For CALVES: Feed Wayne Calf Starter 
‘or quick, uniform start at sub- 
tantial milk savings. Ahighly-forti- 
ed feed to build bigger calves at 4 
onths, ready for earlier breeding. 
Every bite is balanced! 

TURKEY POULTS: Feed high-en- 
‘zy, low-fiber, 28% Wayne Turkey 
farter (fortified with 3-Nitro) for 
arly, low-cost gains. 

All Wayrie Poultry and Turkey 
Feeds named above are avail- 
able in KRUMS (krumblised 
mash) form. KRUMS reduce 
waste; are easier, cleaner to 
feed; birds actually gain more! 





Now... youcan getall the growth 
potential of your young stock... 
safely, economically, quickly... 
with Giant Feed Power—created for 
you by Wayne Research thru exclu- 
sive blends and balances of 1953 
Power Ingredients! Antibiotics; 
Vitamin B-12; 3-Nitro; B-Complex 
Vitamins; Trace Minerals; Sardine 
Oil; D-Activated Animal Sterol; 
Riboflavin; Calcium Pantothenate 
and many others in correct, high-' 
potency proportions. 


For REPLACEMENT CHICKS: Feed Wayne 
Chick Starter for remarkably fast 
growth and balanced body develop- 
ment. Builds rugged pullets with 
sturdy bodies and digestive systems 
geared for heavy early laying. 


For BROILER CHICKS: Feed high- | 
efficiency Wayne Rocket Broiler, get.” 
meaty, premium finish birds with 
minimum feed, time and work. ~Pealer NOW! 

Powerful ingredients, including 3- - ALLIED MILLS, INC. 
Nitro, assure bright combs, lustrous Executive Offices: Chicago 4, Ill. 
skin, golden shanks. Service Offices: Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 


Start in time! See your Wayne Feed 





Copyright 1952 Aled Mills, Inc, 


WAYNE DEALERS 


IN GEORGIA Carroliton—Felix W. Garrett, Goinesville—Twin Oaks Hatch- 
Route 2 ery, Inc. 


as “yllinatataals Seed & Supply Columbus—Sunshine Stores, Inc. Gainesville—Walton Jackson Co. 


Covington—Willard Reed & Sons Gainesville—Wayne Distributing 


Atlonto—H. G. Hastings Cu —G. H. Ledbetter St o. : 
Atlente—Northside Feed & Seed orem & H Aeon wa (P) ore Griffin—W. G. King Seed Co. 


Sto 
Atiante—Stith’s Chick & Feed 





Hiram—W. O. Vaughan 
gene —McConougn Feed 
to 


Dalton—Otto Babb Grocery (P) 


Sern Dawsonville—Dawsonville Feed 


ot a & Poultry Co. 
Augusta—Simkins Seed Co. Dawsonville—Turner & Gilliland, sapseneariie fred = Calg 
nce ae ge — Supply Inc. Marblehill—tLee Sartor 
raselton—J. H. Cronic Decotur—DeKalb Feed & Suppl f 
Canton—Cherokee Feed & Sup- Co. sia wes pene horned 
ply Co., Inc. Edison—Fain Hatchery (P) Monroe—McIntosh forms 
Canton—Carter L. Green Edison—Kelly’s Tred. Post (P) Mt. Berry—Berry School 
Canton—Gray’s Poultry Farm & Flowery Branch—D. B. Simpson Murrayville—-Mrs. Floyd Ellis (P) 
Hatchery Franklin Springs—A. C. Shealy Newnan—Manns Duroc Farm 
Centon—. L. Carmichael & Sons Gainesville—Chapman Feed & Ringgold—Grady L. Trunnele 
Canton—Pinyan & Williams Poultry Co. Store 
Cerroliton—Fuller Brothers Gainesville—Herman Pierce Rocky Face—Curtis Masters (P) 
Carroliton—Horace Pope Gainesville—John L. Cromartie Reme—Surton Flour & Feed Co. 


Reoswell—W. C. Westbrooks 
Sevennah—Nevil! Feed Co. 

Trenton—Doave T. Brown Store 
Tucker—Vickey’s Hardware Feed & Qrenety 
Woodstock—Arnold Mill Feed Store 


IN ALABAMA 


Abbeville—Farmers Feed & Seed Co. 
Albertville—Rains Hatchery 
Aliceville—Thomas R. Parker 
Andalusia—Farmers Supply Co. 


- Anniston—Cole Trade Center, Route 1 


Anniston—Farmers Marketing & Exch. Assn. 

Arab—Farmer’s Exchange 

Ashiand—Pace Bros. 

Atmore—Lufkins Atmore Hatchery 

Bay Minette—Beasley’s Feed Store (P) 

Bessemer—Bradley Grain Co. 

Birmingham—East Lake Feed Store 

Birmingham—H. G. Hastings Co. 

Birmingham—LaGroue Seed & Pet Co. 

Birminghom—Marshal! Durbin Co. 

Booz—Bruce & Castleberry 

Butler—Farmer’s Exchange 

Corroliton—Pickens County Exchange, Inc. 

Centre—Cherokee County Exchange, Inc. 

Clanton—Chilton County Feed & Seed Co. 

Cullman—Farmers Marketing & Exchange 
Association 

Cullman—AMarshal! Durbin Co. 

Dadeville—tTallapoosa County Exchange 

Decatur—Paul C. Davis 

— Feed & Poultry Supply 
tore 

Dothan—Fairway Feed & Seed Co. 

Double Springs—Farmer’s Mkt. & Exchange 

East Brewton—Harris Feed Store 

Eclectic—W. L. Hardin Feed & Seed Co. 

Elba—Taylor Warehouse Co. 

Elberta—Elberta Feed Store 

Enterprise—Enterprise Soe a Exchange, Inc. 

Eufaula—-Farmers aan © 

Evergreen—Conecuh ounty Exchange, inc. 

Fayette—Thelma’s Hatchery 

Florence—Tennessee Valley Hatchery 

Foley—A. H. Hamburg & Sons, Inc. 

Fort Payne—DeKalb County Exchange, Inc. 

County Exchange, Inc. 

s Hatchery 

Wilson Farm Store 

s Marketing & Exch. Assn. 

s Exchange Store . 

s Market 

Raleyvile farmer s Marketing & Exch. Assn. 

Hamilton—Lyman Ray 

Harvest—R. W. Tuck (P) 

Huntsville—Brooks & Collier, Inc. 

Hurracine—Bragg’s Grocery (P) 

re County Feed & Seed 
tore 

Linden—Farmers Exchange 

Lineville—Clay County Exchange 

Livingston—Farmer’s Exchange 

Loxley—Loxley Farm Products 

Luverne—Turner Supply Store 

McKenzie—Farmer’s Marketing Exch. & Assn. 

Marion—Moore Feed & Seed Store 

Marion Junction—Marion Junction Farmer’s 


Coop. 
Meridianville—Taylor & Drake (P) 
Mobile—Ingersoll Feed & Grain Co., 
Montgomery—Amco Feed Stores, ag 
re Marketing & Exch. 


Moulton—Milton Hall 

New Hope—New Hope Feed & Seed Co. (P) 

New Sharon—J. M. Kay, P.O. Hazel Green 

Oneonta—Rosa General Merchandise 

Opelika—tee County Feed & Seed Co. 

Ozark—Tamplin Feed & Seed Store 

Phil Campbell—L. B. Isom 

Plevno—E. T. Bates (P) 

Prattville—Farmers Supply Co. (P) 

Reform—O. U. Cook 

Robertsdale—Amco Feed Stores, Inc. 
Warehouse 

Robertsdale—J. W. Clark 

Russeliville—Russellville Hatchery 

Scottsboro—Blackwell’s Feed & Seed Store 

Selma—Selma Seed Store 

Slocomb—Hugh Segrest Feed & Seed Store 

Suttle—J). F. Suttle Estate 

Talladega—Gillam Flour & Feed Store 

Troy—Farmers Marketin ~Fa & on Assn. 

Tuscaloosa— Wayne Fee 

Tuscumbia—City Milling Go. 

Vernon—Barton’s Hatchery 

Vernon—R. T. Mixon 

Wedowee—Farmers Marketing & Exch. Assn. 

Wetumpka—Elmore County Farmers’ Exch., 


Inc. 
York—J. P. Robinson Co. 










IN FLORIDA 


Arcadia—Joe’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
Avon Park—Pollard’s Grocery 
Bartow—Bennetts Seed & Feed Store 
Bradenton—Lee’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery (P) 
Century—Archers General Merchandise 
Chipley—Gilbert’s Farm & Hatchery 
Crescent City—Coward’s Garden Store (P) 
DeFuniak Springs—Hendersons Feed Mill 
DeLand—Volusia Feed Store 

Deleon Springs—Branton’s Hardware (P) 
Frostproof—Jones Grocery 
Graceville—Hugh Seorest Feed & Seed Store 
High Springs—High Springs Seed & Feed Store 
Jay—Joyner Grocery (P) 
Lacoochee—-Cummer ons Sypress Co. (P) 
Lake City—R. S. Bishop Farm 

Lake Wales— Yeoman’s Feed & Farm Supply 
Leesburg—Milka’s Feed Store 
Melbourne—-Melbourne Feed Store 
Milton—Fred Manning Grocery (P) 
Mulberry—Sunshine Store 

Orlando—Wayne Feed & Seed Store 

Panama City—AMillers Farm & Garden Supplies 
Pensacoleo—Hand's Feed & Supply Co. 

Polk City—Polk City Cash Grocery (P) 

5t. Petersburg—\Woayne Feed Store 
Sebring—Lemon St. Market (P) 

$tarke—Ear! Cook’s Grocery 

Tampo—Amco Feed Stores, Inc. 
renton—Roberts Farm Supply Store 
Trilby—Bashaw Grocery & & Feed (P) 
Wauchula—Doavis Feed & Fertilizer Co. 
Wauchula—Howells Grocery 
Waouchula—Skippers Grocery 
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how much 
fertilizer 


do your crops need? 





ss Sian om 


Farmers often argue about it... how much 
fertilizer should be used per acre for a specific 
_ ..-200...300... 1,000 pounds or more? 

our state agricultural authorities publish 
minimum recommendations for all local crops. 
But the right answer depends on many factors. 
On the fertility of your soil. On the require- 
ments of your individual crops. On your own 
experience. Usually a farmer uses less fertilizer 
than he needs for profitable production of his 
crops...or only the minimum amount re- 
quired for normal good growth. 

Experience demonstrates that it is profitable 
to fertilize crops generously. To supply more 
than normal minimum requirements. The 
extra income from the better yields obtained 
by heavy fertilization produces a big return 
from the slight added investment. Cotton and 
-_ tobacco especially need heavy applications of 
fertilizer for best results. Fruit, vegetables and 
pasture grasses also respond well when plenty 
of properly-balanced plant food is used. 


For Satisfaction at Harvest Time 
be sure to use 
INTERNATIONAL FERTILIZERS 


Good quality fertilizer makes a big differ- 
ence, too, in the results you get. When 
you use Jnternational Fertilizer, you can 
be sure of the quality you want— uniform 
quality from top to bottom of the ferti- 
lizer bag. You'll get plant foods with excellent 
drilling. characteristics to save you time and 
trouble in the field. So see your International 
Fertilizer Dealer. He will arrange for prompt 
delivery of the tonnage you need in the rec- 
ommended grades for your individual crops. 








FERTILIZERS 


\ 






plant food division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
District Sales y ww at Albany and East Point, Georgia; Cullman, Florence and 
Montgomery, Alabama; Mulberry, Florida. Fertilizer Manufacturing Plants 
at Americus, Augusta, East Point and Tifton, Georgia; Cullman, Florence 
and Montgomery, Alabama; Jacksonville, Mulberry and Pensacola, Florida. 











Tired of Row Crop Worries, 


Carl and Ed Jones Developed 


3,400 Acres of Fescue 





Carl Jones ... in one small spot out of 3,400 
acres of certified, weed-free fescue like it. 


By FRED J. HURST 


ROM Texas and Oklahoma to 

Georgia, Florida, and the Caro- 
linas, acreages which once pro- 
duced corn and cotton are now 
covered with grasses and clovers. 
More and more farmers are shift- 
ing to grassland farming and cattle 
raising to produce cheap feed, save 
soil, make better use of labor, and 
increase farm income. 

Fescue grass is filling an impor- 
tant place in year-round grazing 
programs. Most farmers have plant- 
ed fescue on a limited acreage. 
Most seed fescue with some clovers, 
especially Ladino; in the Delta and 
on prairie lands many seed fescue 
with wild winter peas. 


Carl and Ed Jones of Huntsville, 
Ala., grow fescue mainly for seed. 
In valleys and on mountain slopes 
near Huntsville these brothers have 
3,400 acres in fescue. It’s the big- 
gest acreage we have seen on any 
farm in the South. They graze 1,000 
head of Hereford cattle and 600 
sheep. They produced upwards of 
300,000 pounds of beef in 1952. 

Carl and Ed harvested a _ half 
million pounds of fescue seed. 

Ed was a brigadier general and 
Carl a colonel in the Army en- 
gineers. They are using some of 
their organizing ability and driving 
power on the farm. They bought 
a 1,320-acre worn-out cotton farm 
in 1936. Before the war they plant- 
ed about 500 acres of corn, 500 of 
cotton, and 200 of small grain. They 
learned it took a lot of work and 
money to do that kind of farming. 
They returned home in March 
1946. “We wanted to find a crop 
that wouldn’t work us to death,” 
Carl told us. 


So they went to Kentucky. They 
saw fields of fescue, talked with 
farmers, came home, and in Octo- 
ber 1947 planted 300 acres to fes- 
cue. They increased fescue acre- 
age every year. 

Since 1947 they have not put a 
plow or hoe into the fields. Fescue 
grows on mountain slopes and on 
their wettest bottom lands. It con- 
trols erosion. 


Fescue forms a heavy sod that 
keeps cattle from bogging. It with- 
stands the hardest freezes. It has 
not been seriously attacked by dis- 
ease or insects. It seems best suit- 
ed to low, heavy, wet lands. 


The Jones brothers put on a mix- 
ture of 300 pounds ammonium ni- 
trate, 100 pounds triple superphos- 
phate, and 100 pounds muriate of 
potash per acre twice a year, in 
September and early March. They 
spray with 2,4-D to control weeds. 

Latest type drying facilities, de- 
signed by the Jones brothers, civil 
engineers as well as farmers, in- 
clude six drying bins, each 11 feet 
wide, 20 feet long, and 6 feet deep, 
with slatted floors 2 feet above base 
floor and 2-foot-deep doors adja- 
cent to a wind tunnel to admit hot 
air under seed. A butane burner 
furnishes heat, and two 36-inch 
electric fans blow warm air through 
the seed. 

Fescue is cut with a 12-foot 
header which leaves grass in a 
4-foot swath. After two to three 
days it is combined from the swath 
with a pick-up attachment. Sacked 
seed are hauled to the plant and 
dried in the sack. It can dry 40,000 
pounds and clean 10,000 pounds 
of seed daily. 
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Cure Meat 
easier, safer with 


MORTON’S 


MORTON Sugar Cure and Ten- 
der-Quick assure you of better 
tasting meat . . . uniform flavor 
and tastiness from rind to bone. 
They’re a mixture of the finest 
meat curing ingredients and salt 
... accurately blended to give you 
the same positive results every time. 
What’s more Sugar Cure and 
Tender-Quick take the guesswork 
out of curing ... they’re ready-to- 
use, ready mixed. You handle the 
job in less time, with less fuss and 
bother. 


And you have meat with the 
keeping quality you want... 30 to 
60 days — or 6 months to a year 
just as you prefer. Ask your dealer 
for Morton Sugar Cure and Ten- 
der-Quick . . . for easier, safer cur- 
ing ... for the cure you prefer. 





Sausage any time 
of the year 


Here’s a new idea on Country 
Sausage. This year make your 
normal amount, using, of course, 
Morton’s Sausage Seasoning for its 
zesty tanginess and “just right” 
appetite appeal. 

In addition, put some of your 
pork trimmings, unground and un- 
seasoned, in 2 or 3 pound packages 
and freeze. Whenever you're han- 
kering for fresh, home-made coun- 
try sausage, take one of these 
packages, thaw the meat, add Mor- 
ton’s Sausage Seasoning and grind. 

You'll have pork sausage with 
all the goodness of fresh meat, 
plus the appetite appeal only 

orton’s Seasoning can give you. 

Write for valuable interesting 
‘folders on getting more good eat- 
ing from your home freezer. 
Morton Sait Company, Box 781, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 




















PICKIN'S 


Subscribers are invited to send us 
original jokes (preferred) or other 
jokes they like. We pay $5, $3, and 
$2 for the three printed first each 
month, and $1 each for others printed. 

















THOUGHT FOR INCOME 
TAX TIME 

“Oh, dear!” sighed the husband as 
he wrestled with his income tax. “If 
we'd only saved something during the 
depression so we could meet our ex- 

penses during these lush times!” 
Mrs. E. Harris, 
Arkansas. 


ALL PROMISES 
Roy: My cousin has entered a prom- 
ising career. 
Jack: Really? What's he doing? 
Roy: Writing political speeches. 
Mrs. V. Barnett, 
Texas. 


NO PLACE FOR HIM 
A no-account husband, joining the 
other loafers on the curb of the court- 
house square, announced that he was 
leaving town. 
“T just can’t live here any longer,” 
he said. 
“What’s the matter?” asked one. 
“Oh, the town’s all right,” he said, 
“but it just ain’t no place where a 
woman can find work!” 
Mrs. Bryant Worthy, 
Alabama. 


THE NEW CAR 

Father: How many miles to the 
gallon? 

Mother: What is the color of the 
upholstery? 

Son: How fast will she go? 

Daughter: Has it a cigarette lighter? 

Neighbors: How can they afford it? 

Mrs. Tom Dean, Texas. 


HER MONEY’S WORTH 
A Maryland farmer’s wife got into 
an argument with her sorry, drunken 
husband, beat the daylights out of 
him, and was hauled into court and 
fined $10. Instead of handing the 

clerk $10, she handed him $12. 
“What's the extra $2 for?” he asked. 
“Amusement tax,” answered the 
wife. Mary Ann Strickland, 
Alabama. 


DISCOVERED TOO LATE 
“It’s better to have loved and lost,” 
says Bob. Hawk, “than to have to do 
home work for six kids.” 
John B. Woolard, North Carolina. 


COOPERATION HELPS 
The teacher was giving the primary 
class a talk on flowers. “Now, class, 
can any of you tell me what makes 
the beautiful flower come from the 
tiny seed?” she asked. 

“God does it,” one little girl an- 

swered, “but fertilizer helps.” 
William C. Alexander, 
South Carolina. 


SYNONYMOUS 
Fred: Come in and tell me what 
you think of my new loud-speaker. 
Jack: I should love to, old man, 
but I promised faithfully to meet mine 
at 7 sharp. Ruth Stocks, Georgia. 


FOLKS AND HENS 
Charles was having trouble with his 
rammar. One day when he came 
rom school he said, “I sce how it is 
now. Hens set and lay, but people 
sit and lie.” Zanie Davis. 
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SUPPOSE IT DOESNT RA 


AT GRASS SEEDING TIME 


“OTT TN apenas on 
seas ole 


| sage year thousands of farmers lost 
their seed . . . their labor of plant- 
ing .. . and much of their grass and 
hay crop, because of lack of rain at 
seeding time, There just wasn’t enough 
moisture to germinate the seed and get 
it off to a good fast start. 


You can minimize the loss and worry 
with a Brillion Sure-Stand Grass Seed- 
er. The Brillion method of planting 
gives grass and legume seedings a 
better chance to germinate and grow. 


First, the front rollers of the Sure- 
Stand crush lumps and clods and press 
out air pockets leaving a well-worked 
seedbed, uniform in texture. 


Then, precision built seed meters 
drop the seed onto this ideally prepared 
bed. Operating parts fit so snugly and 
closely that they seed small, coarse or 
chaffy sceds without waste or leakage. 

In turn, the rear rollers of the Sure- 
Stand firm the seedbed and cover all 
seed within the top Y4 inch of soil for 
fast, sure germination, healthy growth. 


This combination of pulverizing 
lumps and clods, and firming the seed- 








bed produces a cap or covering which 
slows evaporation and holds the mois- 
ture in the soil. Thus the natural ten- 
dency of moisture within the soil to 
rise, called capillary action, brings mois- 
ture up from the sub-soil to help the 
seed germinate and grow. It’s almost 


like a rain from below. 


Because of this, seeds sown with a 
Brillion Sure-Stand have a better chance. 
You have more assurance of a sure 
stand, a positive catch in light or heavy 


soil, in moist or dry conditions. 


Get all the facts on the Brillion Sure- 
Stand, See your Brillion dealer the next 
time you're in town. Ask for a demon- 
stration, For FREE 24-page book on 


grass secding use coupon below. 





Makes An Ideal Pulverizer, Too 
When used as a pulverizer, the Sure- 
Stand Sceder does TWICE the job 
done by a regular pulverizer because 
there are TWICE as many pulverizer 
wheels per foot. 

Extra weight and ruggedness make 
faster speeds practical, and you can 
cover as much ground per hour with 
the 8’ Sure-Stand as with the regular 
14’ pulverizer. Try it. 














I Pays for itself in two days’ use with the seed it saves! 
{ 


_Lyrblior. SURE-STAND GRASS SEEDER 
_. 

















— 
Pa == QNEW! SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! waeeeeennen= 
: BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC., Dept. SG9-1, Brillion, Wisconsin 
1 Please send me complete information on the Brillion Sure-Stand Seeder as well as 
’ the items checked below. I seed about............ acres for hay and pasture each year. 
' 
+ 
, Name. 
€ 
, (1 Brillion 
' Pulvi-Mulchers Town RFD. 
' 
a () Brillion 
5 Pulverizers County... State 
t 
' 











—_ 
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THIS SMALLER, REVOLUTIONARY 


& 334% 


: Perre bare: 
RO 0 BEET Prt iy ‘ 


int i 
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MOBIL-DISC IS PROOF 


TO YOU THAT THE MOST AND BEST HAD NOT YET BEEN DONE! 
FOR THE FIRST TIME — You can accurately plan your acres and hours and sure 
results for any kind of discing task. No more under-cutting, over-cutting, bogging 
down or delays that you can't afford to have. You'll do more for less effort, less 
expense and with less delay than you've ever dreamed of. 


% Combined bush and bog harrow for use in the 
south . . . level cutting tandem disc harrow 
western type harrow ... master implement for 

fast, easy, sure pasture renovation—all this in one 

compact machine, the 7 and 8-foot MOBIL-DISC. 


makes single-acting cylinders completely satis- 
factory and easy to use. 
% For the north, midwest and west, it has a special 
gong arrangement that fulfills every need. 
% For the south and east, it has better blade 
ings — better blade diameter—better blade 





% Has all the tough rugged ond ing 
elastic-“give” that has been welcomed the 
country over by our farm friends in the large 
MOBIL-DISC. 


% Has complete utility and transportability through 
the use of hydraulic-controlled, rubber-tired 
wheels. 


* Hos plet daptability to single-acting 
cylinder because of new, built-in depth control — 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS ON THIS 
MONEY, TIME AND LABOR SAVING MOBIL-DISC 












concavities — better cutting angles to do all the 
things that have been done singly by many 
machines, but have never been done for you 
by one ine. 

% Has 5-year guaranteed “Indestructo” bearings 
— plus all the other outstanding features of the 
forger MOBIL-DISC. 


Send for the Facts Today! 


FARM TOOLS, INC., Mansfield, Ohio 


Send me complete details on the 7 and 8- 
foot MOBIL-DISC. Dept. E 
NAME 





ADDRESS. R.F.D. NO._ 


CITY. STATE 

















PARKER BROTHERS. 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 


Ine. 
CHICAGO 











January Orchard Jobs 


RUIT trees, especially peaches, 

need pruning every year. Head 
back the newly set peach tree 2% 
to 3 feet above ground. Cut back 
side branches to 2- to 3-inch stubs. 
Always cut just above a bud, with 
a slanting cut. This heading back 
balances root and branch systems 
and forms a properly shaped tree. 
(See illustrations.) 

Bunch grapes, to produce well 
year to year, must be severely 
pruned each winter. Thin out new 
growth, leaving enough new 
branches to have 40 to 60 buds per 
vine after each remaining branch is 
cut back to one or not more than 
two buds. 

All strawberries should b 
mulched in December or early Jan- 
uary. Use pine straw, small grain 
straw, or whatever mulching ma- 
terial may be available. In middle 
and upper South this is needed to 
prevent cold from damaging the 
crowns. In lower South it is need- 
ed to keep berries off the ground 
and free of soil and grit. A ton and 
a half to 2 tons per acre is about 
right. Cover middles and top of 
row, but do not cover tops of plants 
entirely. Work the mulch under 
and around plants, leaving their 
tops uncovered. 

Craig Herbicide 1 has given ef- 
fective control of weeds in straw- 
berries. For information, write to 
USDA, Washington, D. C. While 
Arkansas Experiment Station has 
not yet definitely recommended use 





After USDA photo. 


When received from the ntirsery, 
peach trees are usually 3 to 6 
feet tall. Head back by cutting 
out top 2% to 3 feet above 
ground. Cut back side branches 
to one or two buds. At right, new 
growth is starting on pruned tree. 


of 2,4-D for controlling weeds in 
strawberries, one of the state’s 
growers tried it last season with 
good results. White County Agent 
Randal K. Price says this grower, 
Louis LaFerney, did the job in the 
following manner: 

“He applied one of the 2,4-D 
formulas in late January to a 1%- 
acre field. No hoeing was needed 
to control weeds. Just to make sure 
of the effect of the 2,4-D, he didn’t 
apply any on six short checkrows. 
These rows had to be hoed several 
times, and even after picking sea- 
son, were heavily infested with 
weeds. LaFerney didn’t get any 
damage to the plantbed.” 

L. A. Niven. 


Mistakes | Have Made 


(January Prize Letters) 


HAT letter I meant to write, 

when friends needed a word of 
cheer or consolation . . . that visit I 
meant to make, when friends needed 
assurance that someone cared .. . 
that word I failed to speak, when a 
word of encouragement or sympa- 
thy might have made one’s load a 
bit lighter . . . that smile I failed to 
give, when a smile could have lifted 
an unhappy spirit .. . those flowers 
I failed to send, until all I could 
send was a wreath—too late. 

Such mistakes can creep into the 
wee hours of the morning and haunt 
one’s sleep. Mrs. D. A., Georgia. 


Failing to paint our home was a 
mistake we made when we built six 
years ago. Now many of the ex- 
posed boards have decayed, and 
part of the porch floor has had to be 
repaired because of lack of paint. 

Miss A. E., Mississippi. 


I put a large catalog in some 
trash I was burning, and it didn’t 
burn completely up. The next day 
while I was at church the wind came 
up and set the grass on fire and 
burned a large pile of valuable lum- 
ber. I was so lucky that the wind 


wasn’t in the opposite direction, be- 
cause our house and garage would 
have burned. I learned my lesson 
when we drove into the yard and 
saw those smoldering ashes. 

Mrs. A. B. R., Texas. 


A few years ago I received a 
$1,000 check as my prize in a na- 
tional cereal contest. Being proud 
of it and eager to show it to friends, 
I carried it around in my purse for 
over a year. When I went to cash 
the check, it was turned down. The 
cereal company had gone broke. 

Mrs. W. L. W., Oklahoma. 


I put my baby girl in a big chair 
in front of an open fire. She fell out 
and badly burned her face. Now 
she is getting old enough to be very 
embarrassed by the ugly scars, and 
it hurts because I was to blame. 

Distressed Mother, Georgia. 


I left the keys in my car one day 
when visiting my father. My four- 
year-old daughter got in the car 
and started the motor. The car 
went down a 50-foot embankment, 
and it was a miracle she wasn't 
killed. M. W. J., Maryland. 
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NO FEAR OF 
ACID INDIGESTION, 
HEARTBURN, NOW! 


Eat without fear of acid 
indigestion. Just take one 
or two Tums. Gas, heart- 
burn, full feeling go fast. 
Tums neutralize excess 
acid, soothe and settle up- 
set stomach. Tums do not 
over-alkalize or cause acid 
rebound. Cannot irritate 
delicate stomach or intes- 


1Y ONE OR TWO TUMS AFTER BREAKFAST 
SEE IF YOU DON’T FEEL BETTER 








The Greatest Service Organization 
of Its Kind in the World... 


Near you is a Briggs & Stratton service 
organization — factory trained and su- 
pervised — ready to tune up, repair, or 
rebuild your Briggs & Stratton engines 
with original Briggs & Stratton parts. 
If your Briggs & Stratton engines are not 
busy during these winter months, now is 
the ideal time to have them serviced — 
to insure continued peak performance. 
Only Briggs & Stratton maintains such 
complete world-wide authorized service 
facilities — a big “‘plus’’ you get only 
when you specify 
Briggs & Stratton 
engines on the gas- 
oline powered equip- 
ment you buy. 
Briggs & Stratton 
Corp., Milwaukee Bs 
Wisconsin, U.S. A, 
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1953 Beings the 


OULD you like your church to 

receive $1,000 and be recog- 
nized as Church of the Year for 
1953? Or, your church might re- 
ceive an award of $500 as Church 
of the Year for your state. 

This July, 18 churches in 13 
states of the South will receive such 
designation. Of that group, one will 
be named Church of the Year and 
receive an added $500. In each 
state 4 churches will be named to 
receive merit awards of $100 each. 
States in which awards are to be 
made are Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Kentucky. 

First, write to Dr. Earl Brewer, 
Town and Country School, Box 
787, Emory University, Ga., for en- 
rollment blank. Then prepare re- 
port of progress along lines indi- 
cated. (This program is sponsored 
by the Town and Country School in 
cooperation with the Sears, Roe- 
buck Foundation.) 

“Any church, of any denomina- 
tion or faith, in communities up to 
5,000 is invited and encouraged to 
participate,” says Dr. Brewer. Each 
church is invited to tell of its prog- 
ress in any or all of the following: 


1. Toward a better church, 


Grounds, buildings, and equipment; 
organization and administration; wor- 
ship, preaching, and music; evange- 
lism and home missions; stewardship 
and finance; Christian education and 
recreation; pastoral and lay leadership 
training; church activities for children, 
youth, and adult groups. 


2. Toward a better community. 

Beautification projects, better home 
life, improved ways of making a liv- 
ing, education and school projects, 
good government and forestry, recre- 
ation and cultural arts, community 
leadership, use of resources, health 
and welfare activities, community pro 
grams for the child, youth, and adult. 

3. Toward a better world. 

Support of study groups dealing 
with missions and world conditions, 
support of agricultural and technical 
phases of world missionary enterprises, 
cultivation of world-mindedness and 
contributions of individual churches to 
individual missionary projects in for- 
eign lands. 

The work done by each church 
will be carefully studied. The 
smallest church will have the same 
chance as the largest. The motto 
for this program will be, “Take 
what you have, start where you are, 
and do the best you can.” 

This year’s Reports of Progress 
must be in by May 1, 1953. 
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Job after job eee 
all year long 





These are just a few of the 
many jobs your Myers GP 
does. Complete orchard spray- 
ing, including setting and 
thinning, and brush control 
are other important uses. 
Consult your Myers Power 
Sprayer dealer for further in- 





formation, or send in coupon. 
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Pest and weed control in row crops, small grains, and 
legumes quickly pays off in greatly increased yields. 


Power Sprayers are doing so many farm jobs better than any 
other tool can do them, that they now take their place at the side 
of your plow, harrow, mower, rake, and other standard farming 
tools. Every year more jobs are turned over to power sprayers. 
New and important uses are in the development stage, 


No longer is the power sprayer only a “big farm” or “specialized” 
tool. Because Myers Power Sprayers come in over 100 different 
models, of varying sizes and capacities, you can choose a Myers 
Sprayer job-fitted for your size and type farm. Every conceivable 
type of nozzle, boom, spray-head, or other accessories give you 
the extreme flexibility you need to put a Myers Power Sprayer 
to work on a year ’round basis. 


A Myers GP Sprayer takes the 
tediousness out of sanitation 
programs by doing the job 
rapidly and thoroughly. Mo- 
bility of Myers unit encourages 
frequent spraying, especially 
during seasons when pests 
multiply most rapidly. 


Effective insecticides under high 
pressures available with a 
Myers GP Sprayer seek out 
breeding and hiding places of 
pests which threaten human and 
livestock health. Makes farm 
life more comfortable ... less 
hazardous. 


It’s a simple matter to control 
external parasites of all kinds 
which can cost hundreds of 
dollars in lost beef and milk. 
Myers GP Sprayer does away 
with need for special equip- 
ment such as rubbing posts, 
dipping vats, and the like. 


For more jobs at less cost 
More Buyers 
Buy Myers 
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THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO, 
286 Fourth St., Ashland, Ohio j 
Send free Power Sprayer Catalog 
Name. I 
! 

Town. State. } 
County. R.F.D 
I 
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SOMETHING YOU SHOULD KNOW 
if you own A-C machinery 


You can keep your Allis-Chalmers equipment young, 
. . if you use only A-C precision-fit re- 


with performance like new . 
pair parts. 


A-C parts are identical in quality to the original parts... 


dependable, 


and 


are made by the one manufacturer most interested in the success of 


your equipment. 


For your convenience and protection against damage, Allis- 
Chalmers precision parts are packaged and moisture-proofed. They 


go direct from the factory to your A-C dealer, 


and receive special 


care and handling from the time manufacturing is begun until they 


are delivered to you. 


Be sure you get original Allis-Chalmers repair parts. . 


by Allis-Chalmers 


- sold only 





dealers. You'll 


reine aieet:  ( @LLIS-CHALMERS 
1 . 


RACTOR DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE 1, U. 








MINNESOTA 


“) SEED O 
Toho Wee) 3 


...from the center of 
Seed Potato Production ! 


Write today for complete list of 


Minnesota Certified Seed Producers, 


your 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 


BIGGER POTATO YIELDS OF 
CLEAN, HEALTHY QUALITY ! 


You con rely on Minnesota 
Certified Seed Potatoes. Pure 
os to voriety with the vigor 
necessary for the product- 
ion of bigger yields and 
better quality. Grown in 
cooperation with and 

under the exact- 

ing requirements of this 
department, you ore as- 
sured of the best. Every 

cor of Minnesota Certified 
Seed Potatoes must meet 5 
cified seed grade requiremen' 
ond is inspected by a licensed 
federol - state inspector. See your local dealer! 


kook for the - 
Official Blue 
Certification 
Tag on every 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Seed Potato Certification, Dept. A, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 








Laid may hours into cash calling on friends, 
ror wentye beautiful, newest- 

erie, hosiery, —— 

hirts, socks, etc. 

orders at age low rices with a4 

profit node No ex lence needed—and no 
money need ‘ou can even get personal 
dresses for nana RS paying one cent! 
RUSH NAME FOR STYLES! 
SEND NO MONEY—Rush name today for 
everything you need to get started, laslodlog 
complete, colorful style presentation—Abse- 
tutely Free—with complete instructions and 
money-making plans. Send name TODAY! 
THE MELVILLE COMPANY 
DEPT. 7883, e CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


E\ STRAWBERRIES 
} ah 2 a quart! 


your ewn from Condon’s Hardy 























you grow 
Northern Grown Fresh Dug Plants. Write 
for bg Neng Catalog of re) a 
Shrubs and Seeds. Will include 35¢ Pkt. “FREE 
Seed Swiss Giant Pansy, Gorgeous Schone, 


CONDON BROS. Roektord. iitinois 





Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 


AMAZING DWARF 
FRUIT TREES 


U.S. Patent Process 


Let world famous Stark Bro’s 
help you plan your backyard 
orchard! Plant ppmasiag 
poipee Dearne. F 
tark Dwarf A Seal Pear 
and Standard size Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Ch crys other 
trees. Cut food bills, beau- 
tify your property. Tiny 
plot is all you need 


FREE Shir Giant ow 
Geterghete Gating > for Hoss 

i Learn why Stark Exclusive Variety 
| trees are Y better, Ti -- 4 larger, 
taaty frat Big 

SCAPING your 










\ STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
4 America’s Oldest and Largest 


Dept. 1213, Louisiana, Missouri 














HIS loading chute for calves is 
the handiest device I've come 
up with on my place this vear. I 
used little lumber, so it didn’t cost 
much, and I found my chute works 
better 


than ones floored with 


eit, 


planks. I boarded up face of chute 
even with floor in my pickup. Back 
of this I built a slope of rock, grav- 
el, and sand. The chute sides were 
built out of 2x4’s. Calves will 
walk up this quicker than on floored 
chutes. Emery E. Bradford, 

Eastland County, Tex. 


* You can build a 
hot butchering fire 
in a hurry with this 
rig. Kettle sits in 
half of a drum. Fire 
is fed through hole 
in front; another 
hole, at the back and at ground 
level admits air. On Reno Coleman 
farm, Carroll County, Md. 

Wilbert Schaal. 





* Before starting to file nonferrous 
metals, such as brass, copper, or 


“Field” Condition Your Tractor 


By Harold Benford, Associate Editor 


F your tractor has been idle for 

some time this winter, it should 

be carefully checked and serviced 
before going to the field. 

These are the service points to 

follow before starting your tractor: 


1. If tractor was stored, remove 
plugs you placed in crankcase 
breather pipe and exhaust pipe to 
keep moist air out of motor. 

2. Remove spark plugs and pour 
2 tablespoons of lightweight motor 
oil into each cylinder. Turn motor 
over several times to loosen piston 
rings. Clean spark plugs and set 
points before replacing. 

8. Remove valve cover. Squirt 
light motor oil on valve stems and 
tappets. Turn motor over and see 
if valves are closing. If not, press 
sticking valves down with a screw 
driver until all operate freely. 

4. If oil was not drained and 
crankcase cleaned when tractor was 
stored, this should be done now. 
Drain and remove oil pan. Wash 
pan thoroughly with kerosene. Also 
wash upper part of crankcase in- 
cluding connecting rods. Remove 
oil screen and clean it well. Use 
new gaskets in replacing oil pan. 
Refill crankcase with new oil. 











LABOR SAVERS 

















aluminum, rub the teeth of the file 
with a cake of carpenter’s chalk. 
Then all you have to do to clean it 
is to tap the file against the bench 4 
occasionally. Renew the chalk coat- i 
ing from time to time. ; 

I. W. Dickerson. 


* Plug-fouling when rings are good 
is often caused by the windshield 
wiper booster on fuel pump. When 
this becomes old and leaky, the oil 
or oily vapor is drawn through this 
booster pump from motor and into 
the intake manifold. The cylinders 
nearest this connection will foul 
plugs worse than will others. 
William Morrow, 
Davidson County, Tenn. 


* A good fire swatter can be made 
out of worn belting. Bolt a handle 
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to a flap cut from belting. Device 
is very useful in putting out sedge 
and grass fires. Otis Lee, Jr., 

Walker County, Ala. 


Editor's Note.—We pay $10 for first 
“device” used each month, $5 for sec- 
ond, and $2 for all others. Address; 
Handy Device Dept., The Progressive 
Farmer, at Dallas, Memphis, Raleigh, 
or Birmingham—whichever is nearer. 





5. Grease the tractor. 

6. Service oil filter and air clean- 
er according to manufacturer’s in- 
structions for your tractor. 


7. Close drain cocks on cooling 
system. Check thermostat and fill 
radiator with clean water. 


8. Drain and refill transmission 
and differential with the proper 
grade lubricant if not done before 
storing tractor. 

9. Drain sediment bowls in fuel 
system. Close drain cocks and fill 
fuel tank. 

10. Replace battery. 

11. Start engine and allow to 
warm up slowly. 

12. Check all controls — brakes, 
clutch, radiator grill, lights, spark, 
throttle, gear shift, hydraulic con- 
trol. If everything is all right, you 
are ready to go, 
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Seven brawny engines with high 
horsepower and compression ratios, 
three of them brand-new. Increased 
displacement, twin carburetion 
available on heavier trucks. PLUS 
proved features like 4-ring pistons 
with chrome-plated top ring, ex- 
haust valve seat inserts. 


NEW! TRUCK-O-MATIC TRANSMISSION ! 


New Teecs-o-imats transmission 

. . available on 4- and 34-ton 
models of Dodge trucks . . . saves 
shifting, cuts driver fatigue, lets 
you rock out of snow, mud, sand. 
Only Dodge offers shift-free Truck- 
o-matic! PLUS g¥rol Fluid Drive, 
to prolong truck life. 
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ewDODGE kim TRUCKS 


offer big savings 



















N EW | exres-POWERFUL BRAKES! 


Stop easily on the steepest grade, 
fully loaded! Super-safe brakes give 
smooth stops, reduced driver 
fatigue, greater load protection... 
new increased stopping power on 
1- through 214-ton trucks! PLUS 
Dodge’s oversize braking surface 
with rivet-free Cyclebond linings. 


NEW leven 30 FEATURES ! 


50 ways new! Reinforced cab con- 
struction, larger exhaust system, 
extra-capacity radiators. Tinted 
glass, heaters with stepped-up Meat 
output available. PLUS moisture- 
proof ignition, high-torque capacity 

L starting serene and other yp see 









E ikon TRUCKS 


FROM '2- THROUGH 4-TON, THERE’S A DODGE "JOB-RATED” TRUCK TO FIT YOUR FARM JOB! 
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Rone MOE 
ey) FOR Com men 
Nettag's Clay CROpe 


PROFIT-PROVED 
ON THOUSANDS 
OF FARMS 





Put extra strength, profit-producing 
Vertagreen to work in your fields this 
Spring and you’ll make the biggest 
yields of finest-quality crops you ever 
grew. The extra plant food—extra 
growing power—in Vertagreen’s 
perfectly blended formula gets crops off 
to a stronger, healthier start and feeds 
them completely right through the 
growing season. Every year more and 
more growers in your section are 
reporting amazing results in crops and 
profits with Vertagreen. And Vertagreen 
actually costs you less in the long run. 
Order yours today! Vertagreen is 
available in a special analysis for crops 
and soils in your area. 






=. 


ORDER EARLY! Prompt delivery may 


be difficult on late orders, and you want to be 
sure your Vertagreen is on hand when you need it! 





ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 





County 


As Heard by 





4). 
Von 


RUSSELL LORD 


Again we call upon all our readers to “Tell Amer- 
ica” the thoughts and needs pressing hardest for 
expression in their minds and hearts. Just write 
25 words or less in blank below and mail promptly. 


BECAUSE WE PREFER— 


Mists on the tops of mountains 

to smoke from the stacks of factories; 
The tinkle of cowbells 

to the clang of streetcars; 
Forest-clad mountains 

to barren skyscrapers; 
Trails through the woods 

to wide and crowded thoroughfares; 
The gurgle of the creek 

to the swish of traffic— 


ARE WE QUEER? 


Mrs. R. E. Plowman, Clay County, Ky. 


oS I think this poem by the wife 
of the minister of the Evan- 

gelical United Brethren 
Church Center up in the mountains 
at Jacks Creek reflects a spirit that 
will appeal to many readers of 
Country Voices. I take it froma 
wonderful litthe magazine, Moun- 
tain Life and Work, published four 
times a year at 50 cents a copy or 
$1 a year by the Council of South- 
ern Mountain Workers, Berea, Ky. 


“The man who farms hill land,” 
I have heard it said, “is that much 
nearer to Heaven—and he deserves 
to be.” The same is certainly true 
of mountain teachers and preachers. 


Having closed our Country Cor- 
respondents’ Contest (the complete 
list of awards and citations is on 
page 38), we now announce our 
fourth Tell- America Roundup of 
Reader Opinion, a contest in which 
everyone can join. In 1943, we held 
our first such contest. Two others 


followed in 1949 and 1951. 


This time, we ask you to focus 
your answer on: “What should the 
new President and the new Congress 
do to help the people?” 


Think carefully. Sharpen your 
answer until the words—your words 
—will command attention and chal- 
lenge indifference. Use the blank, 
or write your message on a separate 
sheet of paper or a postal card. 


For the best answer by March 1 
we will pay $50; with second, third, 
and fourth prizes of $25, $15, and 
$10; then $5 each for the five next 
best messages; and a final $1 apiece 
for every other Tell-America mes- 
sage that we publish. 


That $50 prize we offered last 
summer for the best 50-word letter 
on the “Large vs. Small Farm” con- 
troversy was awarded in September 
to Mr. Martin Barrington of Texas, 
Letters and cards keep pouring in: 


Skip the prize! Give it to the needy. 
And give us small farmers more than 
50 words to say why thousands of us, 
especially as we grow older, will glad- 
ly settle down in the security of even 
40 acres of our own, without laying all 
our troubles at the feet of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Yell County, Ark. 


Those who don’t love a farm enough 
to live on it should sell to those who 
do. Mrs. Kenneth Register, 

Cook County, Ga. 


More state- or county-owned ma- 
chinery rented at a fair price to small 
farm owners would help. 

E. Hornsby Mims, 
Tarrant County, Tex. 


Industry does not have jobs for all 
the displaced and does not want those 
who- are aging. Result: hosts made 


(Continued on page 38) 


Mrs. Merle Kankel, - 





TELL AMERICA: What's Your Message? 


“What should the new President and the new Congress do to 
help the people?” Write here exactly what you think in not over 
25 words and mail to “Tell America,” care The Progressive 
Farmer at nearest office—Raleigh, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas. 
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In these Case Tractors you get all the worth-while modern 
features—Constant Hydraulic Control, Constant Power Take- 
Off, self-energizing double-disk brakes. You get the exclusive ae 
constant-depth principle of one-minute Eagle Hitch. You get 
both front mounting and rear mounting of cultivators. You 
get a big, heavy-duty, moderate-speed engine built to keep its 
fuel economy year after year and save you money on upkeep. 
You get shock-free steering and sure-footed traction. You get 


POWER PACKAGE 
rye uy’ VW a & E ge & Pa ta unwdeaeke at reduced speed, go through 


Big, Thrifty, 2-Plow and 3-Plow Eagle Hitch Tractors 5 with 


CONSTANT Hydraulic Control 


és 


MOST COMPLETE 

























“the Brilliant New, Easy Way to are 
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Constant Hydraulic Control acts instantly any 
time engine is running, independent of traction clutch, 


gear shift and PTO. 
Selective Action Dual Valve on Models “SC” and 


“DC.” Raises or lowers front implement before rear, 
both together, either one at any time. 


Constant Power Take-Off, independent of trac- 
tion clutch and gear shift, on the Models “SC” and 
“DC.” Keeps PTO combine, corn picker, etc., going 
when tractor stops. Saves time and effort, reduces risk 


Hook up Sitting Down. Stay in tractor seat—make 
one-minute hook-up to many Eagle Hitch implements, 
including Utility Carrier that takes the heavy lifting 
out of farmstead hauling. 


’ Constant Depth Principle. Free-floating action of 


Eagle Hitch tends to maintain uniform depth. Plows 
work at more even depth than ever before was pos- 
sible with rear mounting. 


Self Energizing Double-Disk Brakes work with 
light pedal pressure, make short turning and sure 






































of clogging and crop waste. stopping easy. Protected from dust, easy to adjust. 





EAGLE HITCH TRACTORS NOWIN 3 SIZES 


Whatever your soil and your acreage, your crops and tillage system, 
Case has an Eagle Hitch Tractor to fit your farming. Besides the 3-plow 
Model “DC” shown here hooking up to Break-Away Contour Plow, 
and the big 2-plow “‘SC,” there is the low-cost 2-plow “VA” Series. 
You have choice of single or dual front wheels, adjustable front axle, 
high-clearance and single-row models, orchard and standard 4-wheel 
tractors. All have the built-in stamina, the long life and low upkeep 
cost that make Case tractors economical to own and operate. 

Eagle Hitch Break-Away Contour Plows turn uniform furrows on 
curves as well as straight ahead, protect themselves from costly delays 
and breakage in stony land. Eagle Hitch harrows, tillers, planters, cul- 
tivators and mowers, all help to save your time, your strength, your 
soil—make them all more productive. Eagle Hitch Farming gives you 
80 many advantages, so many ways, you simply must see it in action 
on your place. Ask your Case dealer about a personal demonstration. 


This Educational Bulletin tells points 
to watch when building up permanent 
pastures, how to go at the job, where 
to get expert counsel on your own 
soil and conditions. Free with coupon. 


MAIL COUPON-Find Out Whats New 


in, also Robes or folders on tractors 
nes, mark here or write in margin any 
that interest you. J. I. Case Co. Dept. A-6f, Racine, Wis. 
Eagle Hitch Tractors— 
’ DlLow-cost 2-plow “vA” Series 0 


03-plow Model “DC’ 


le Hitch 
ay ee 
odel “LA” 
ony Tractor 





Name 
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The germs that cause scours (diarrhea) are fast workers. 

If a calf doesn’t die from scours right away, it may die of 
pneumonia — or become so dehydrated, its growth will be 
stunted. A good, fast treatment for scours is SKP, a Dr. Hess 
sulfathiazole-kaolin-pectin product which kills scours germs, 
absorbs the poisons that cause dehydration and provides a 
protective coating for the intestinal walls. Get SKP from 

your Dr. Hess dealer. 


DrHESS 


POL FOR QUICK, EASY DEHORNING 


You simply brush POL on a calf’s horn 
buttons and they'll dry up and peel off. No 
runny sores .. . no danger to calf's face or 
cow's udder or flanks. Try Dr. Hess POL —the 
modern, humane method of dehorning. 


DR. HESS & CLARK. INC., ASHLAND, OHIO © SCIENTIFIC FARM-ACEUTICALS SINCE 1893 


Country Voices 


(Continued from page 36) ‘ 


restless, poverty-stricken wanderers or 
Government wards. Farm land ex- 
= ogy should be regulated by legis- 
ation. Mrs. W. M. Jacks, 

Iredell County, N. C. 


Farm youth with ambition and 
know-how is the answer. If our high 
schools of tomorrow teach our young 
how to produce abundantly on each 
acre, we won't have or need so many 
big farms. Edwin Baldridge, 

Lawrence County, Ark. 


Let Congress pass laws to give the 
small farmer the same protection as 
city workers. If young folks can count 
on social security as farmers, they'll 
not rush out after the big money. 

Mrs. Julia Hendrix, 
McDowell County, N. C. 


Are we crazy? We are over 60. 
Last year we moved to our land. After 
41. years in public works and life in 
the city, our land looks wonderful. 
We go to bed early, get up early, 
build a fire in the . yard, cook 
bacon and eggs and boil coffee. They 
taste like food for the gods. The lit- 
tle lambs and kids leap up and down 
without reason other than a grateful 
heart for life and warm meals. 

There are 100 baby chicks in the 
brooder house that will grow into food 
for the table. The good earth will 
produce a garden when the rains come 
—and they will come. With a social 
security check and all these things, 


doesn’t it prove we live in the most 
wonderful country in the universe? 
Who wants an argument? 
Mrs. Emma White, 

McLennan County, Tex. 


My idea is this: As the boys marry, 
give them their portion of the home 
place and let them build their homes 
on it. Then, if they need to, they can 
work in town. Transportation is easy, 
so they can live in the country, have qa 
cow, garden, chickens, and a home of 
their own, rent-free, and be much less 
likely to waste their earnings. 

Mrs. Cora Thomas, 
Florence County, S. C, 


Oy Most of the country news- 
paper columnists who placed 
highest in our Scribes’ Con- 
test are working farm wives. Mrs, 
Olive Barr of Oklahoma, the Star 
Scribe of them all, is not only a news 
writer, poet, essayist, and historian; 
she has won almost as many prizes 
for her home canning, grass seed 
exhibits, and farm products as she 
has for her prose and verse. 
Now for the Tell-America Contest, 
And a Happy New Year to all, 


Yrs., 
(2) 


Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The 
Progressive Farmer 








WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION always give your 
name and complete address just as it appears on our address label. 
Better still, enclose with your letter the label from your latest copy 
of The Progressive Farmer. 





“It gave me 


° 4 
real relief! 
—says Mr. John W. Brown, Topeka, Kansas 


“T used to lose a lot of working time because 
of constipation. 


*“Many’s the morning I’d wake up needing 
a laxative and have that tired-out logy feeling 
—go half the day before I’d get relief. Then a 
neighbor told me about Sal Hepatica’s speedy, 
gentle action. And sure enough, he was right. 
I took Sal Hepatica before breakfast—and 
what a happy discovery! It gave me real relief!” 


Yes, take sparkling Sal Hepatica before 
breakfast and feel fine again . . . usually within 
an hour. Or take it in the evening 4% hour 
before supper and feel fine again by bedtime! 
Sweetens sour stomaclii, too! So keep Sal 
Hepatica handy in your medicine chest. 


“Most Any Farmer 
Will Tell You” 





Antacid laxative 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 











CLASS I: Community News 


First Prize: $50 and a plaque to 
MRS. CLEMENTINE WIL- 
METH BRILEY of Ebony, in 
The Goldthwaite Eagle, Texas. 

Second, Third, and Fourth Awards: 
$25 and a plaque to each of the 
following: 

MRS. CORINNE RUST of Peli- 
can, for her weekly local letters 
in The Mansfield Enterprise, 
Louisiana. 

MRS. ALBERTA BOLING of 
Okay, in The Wagoner Record- 
Democrat, Oklahoma. 

MRS. ROY PLUM of Fine 
Springs, in The Van Buren Press- 
Argus, Arkansas. 


The promised awards were $50 and a plaque for news, another $50 
and a plaque for observations, and an added $50 for the best all-round 
work in either class. Mrs. Barr, the Star Scribe, submitted work in both 
classes—her column of historical notes and comment, and crisp news. 

The runner-up entries in both classes were of such high merit that the 
editors of The Progressive Farmer, acting as judges, felt it was only fair 
to add the 6 additional awards of $25 and a plaque listed above. 

And 11 more of the. 130 contestants on whose work we passed seem 


to us distinctly worthy of— 


CERTIFICATES OF SPECIAL MERIT 


I. For News: 


MRS. LOUIS STACH, Texas; MRS: P. H. MATHIS, Mississippi; 
MRS. CHRISTINE SPECK, Mississippi; MRS. MARGARET 
MOORE, Texas; CECIL R. HAMBY, Georgia. 


II. For Observations: 


S. U. BUTTS, Oklahoma; BRYAN FLANARY, Virginia; MRS. ADA 
C. HALL, Tennessee; MRS. RUTH BARNER, Virginia; MRS. 
FLOSSIE DEANE CRAIG, Georgia; MRS. EVELYN HAMELTON, 


Mississippi. 


The country newspapers of the South are raising a great new crop of 
writers. We rejoice in this chance to do them honor. 





STAR SCRIBE AWARDS 


Star Scribe of the South: $100 and a plaque 
for sustained excellence of correspondence in 
a community newspaper 


MRS. OLIVE BARR 
Gage Record and Woodward Press, Oklahoma. 


CLASS II: Special Features, 


Observations, and Comment 


First Prize: $50 and a plaque to 
“ROSE BUDD STEVENS,” for 
her column, “Along the R.F.D.” 
in The McComb Enterprise- 
Journal (Mississippi) and others. 

Second, Third, and Fourth Awards: 
$25 and a plaque to each of the 
following: 

MRS. HUBERT COX, North 
Carolina, for her column, “My 
World,” in The Smithfield Her- 
ald and other papers. 

MRS. CAROLINE COLEMAN, 
South Carolina, for her column, 
“Little Town Talk,” in The 
Fountain Inn Tribune. 

MRS. W. H. (“Pat”) BROWN, 
for her human interest sketches 
in The Andalusia Star-News, 
Alabama. 


The Editors. 
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How Electricity 
Helps 


(January Prize Letters 
on MY BEST BUY) 


GOOD electric razor was my 

best buy. Now I-don’t put off 
shaving for a week, dreading the 
ordeal of pulling and scraping, but 
whisk them off every day or two in 
just a jiffy. Helps the wife’s morale, 
too. George O. Peterson, Texas. 


After the birth of our second son, 
we decided to invest in a pair of 
electric barber’s clippers. My hus- 
band gives the boys all their hair- 
cuts, and I have learned to be the 
barber for my husband. Besides 
saving us at least four haircuts a 
month, it also saves time and 
trouble of trips to the barber shop. 

Mrs. T. D. Norman, Tennessee. 


A home freezer was our happiest 
and most profitable purchase this 
year. With unbelieveable magic it 
transformed our “Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard” into a “filled storehouse.” 
If we are too busy to cook meals, 
the home freezer is filled with 
ready-to-eat meals — biscuits, pas- 
tries, vegetables, meats, salads, and 
ice cream. Our-home freezer makes 
pastries oven-fresh, vegetables gar- 
den-fresh, and everything freezer- 
fresh. We now live higher, health- 
ier, and happier lives! 

Mrs. Patricia P. Cox, 


Mississippi. 
Happy pUSY 
rULINO 


(January Prize Letter) 


RS. L. H. Moreland, who is 90 

years old and most active, is an 
inspiration to all Baton Rouge, in 
fact all Louisiana. She has taught 
a Sunday school class for 74 years. 
She has been teaching the same 
class, a mother’s class, for 28 years. 
She never misses Wednesday night 
prayer services or a District WMU 
meeting. Recently there was a cere- 
mony at our State Capitol where 
Governor Robert Kennon presented 
her one of the new Revised Bibles. 
He looked down into her face and 
said: “This young girl has a queen- 
liness and a kindliness in her face 
indicative of her long, useful life 
and influence on people through 
teaching the Bible.” 


Grandmother Moreland says the 
Bible is just as modern as today’s 
newspaper, and she knows, for she 
reads both. She was an editor and 
a reporter in her younger days, a 
school teacher, a housewife, and a 
mother of four fine sons. 

She does beautiful hand work 
and works her own flowers. She 
travels a lot, but always gets back 
to that Sunday school class. 

Mrs. Henry Jackson, Louisiana. 








BEATS THE 


Be prepared for the dry season this year... 
by storing winter and spring rainfall in wnder- 
ground reservoirs! Yes, you can quickly and eco- 
nomically hold the water in your subsoil ... Cat 
Tool Bar Farming makes it possible. Here’s how: 


STEP 1: 


See your Caterpillar Dealer and arrange for a demon- 
Stration on yourefarm. He will show you how 
Caterpillar Tool Bar Farming works on your farm 
-+.in your soils... with you at the controls. He will 
help you plan your Better Land Use Program, and 
help you select the equipment you need. 


STEP 2: 


Shatter your hard pan... break up the plow pan... 
leave a cloddy surface on top of the ground... open 
up the soil for moisture penetration... with Cat 
Tool Bar mounted subsoilers or chisels. 


STEP 3: 


Follow through with good rotation including fer- 
tilizers, legumes, grass. Fill in gullies, doze trees, 
clear and level land with the Cat Tool Bar Dozer 
Attachment. 


STEP 4: z 


Maintain good soil condition, using light-treading 
Caterpillar track-type Tractors that won’t pack the 
ground like wheel tractors. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Diesel farm Tractors 


DIESEL ENGINES ¢ TRACTORS * MOTOR GRADERS © EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


S48 


Catecgittar 
Diesst 
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UNDERGROUND RESERVOIR: 


Subsoiler or chisels break 
pan, loosening, cracking 
and aerating the soil. 
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BUILDING AN 


Cloddy, trashy surface 
checks runoff. 
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subsoiler. 


Spring Shank 
Cultivators 
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Water enters soil through 
cracks and slot made by 
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Water is stored in subsoil 
where roots can get to it. 
Roots penetrate broken 
pan. Surplus water can 
drain off through subsoil 
without erosion. 


USE THESE CAT TOOLS... 





| Attachment | 
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With more money to spend, family cooperation and teamwork grow, too. 


Today the South Leads the Nation in... 
Better -Farm- Living Gains 





Better farm living is ideally expressed in the modern home of Master Farmer and Mrs. 
John F. Hester in Walton County, Ga. Here you find Mrs. Hester in her fully equipped 
kitchen. In addition to electric range, electric dishwasher, sink with running hot and cold 
water, it has also a large electric refrigerator. Outside the kitchen door on a screened back 
porch with other modern household equipment, there is a new 18-cubic-foot home freezer. 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Associate Dean, Georgia’s College 
of Agriculture 


the South! For the five-year period prior 

to 1950, says a USDA report, living 
standards improved 41 per cent, as compared 
with 22 per cent for the nation. Gains for other 
parts of United States were these: north cen- 
tral states, 16; West, 14; northeast, 10. 

Isn't it true that better living is the goal of 
all effort, the reward of labor, and evidence of 
worth-while attainment? 

Ratings or scores for regions, states, and 
counties by the Department of Agriculture are 
based on four items: 1) gross average incomes 
for farms in the area, and percentage of farms 
having 2) automobiles, 3) telephones, and 4) 
electric service. 

Do these four items accurately measure farm 
living standards? 

“No. But they are reliable indicators,” ex- 
plained Margaret Jerman Haygood, who com- 
piles level-of-living indexes for USDA. Farm 
homes with electricity are more likely to have 
other conveniences than those without elec- 
tricity. Families with automobiles are more 
likely to take advantage of services away from 

the farm—health services, libraries, 
recreation—than those without cars. 


QD ie sou or the to farm families of 


These items measure ability to buy 
goods and services, chances to go 
places and contact people, and privi- 
leges of enjoying farm and home con- 
veniences gained through electricity. 


In measuring the level of living for 
farm families, gross farm income is 
rated as the most important. 

The South’s recent gains in farm 
family living standards are due, main- 
ly, to better farming and increasing 
incomes, a result of greater efficiency. 


In 1940, the average farm in the 

South earned only $717. By 1951, 

average earnings per farm had increased to 
$3,337. Dollar gain for the period was $2,620— 
more than 3% times total farm earnings in 1940. 

In 1951, the Southeast led all sections of 
the nation with a farm income gain of 23 per 
cent over the previous year; the gain of the 
Southwest—including Texas and Oklahoma— 
was 22 per cent; national gain was 19 per cent. 

A survey taken last fall revealed that readers 
of The Progressive Farmer had average annual 
incomes of $5,118, which was $664 more than 
the average for all farm families in the region. 
These progressive farmers produced an average 
of $750 worth of food for home use; they had 
average annual nonfarm incomes of $881. 

As a rule, farm earning and living standards 
go forward together. In the “farm operator 
level-of-living indexes” published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1950, Texas, Flor- 
ida, and Oklahoma are the states in the South 
with the highest rating. They are also at the 
top, within the region, in earnings per farm. 

With about half the farms of the United 
States, the South is the nation’s greatest poten- 
tial rural market for cars, trucks, tractors, and 
farm machinery. 

At present, 75.4 per cent of all farm families 
in the South own cars; 45.7 per cent, trucks; 
and 45.3 per cent, tractors. 

Next we come to rural telephones. Most 
farmers in the nation (Continued on page 42) 
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Grass 
pays $7 for $1 


PASTURGRO*, Swift’s specialized 
plant food for grass, is being used in 
north, south and western areas. From 
all these sections come reports of sen- 
sational results from the use of plant 
food on pasture. 


Returns of $7 from each $1 in- 
vested in plant food —in a single graz- 
ing season. Extra beef and milk 
produce $150-an-acre income! Carry- 
ing capacity tripled! These are the 
kind of results you can expect from 

PASTURGRO. 


PASTURGRO 


To feed your pastures and meadows 
for maximum yields, apply PASTUR- 
GRO regularly. It supplements the 
natural nutrients in your soil with 
fortified growth elements. As a result, 
your grass gets a balanced feeding 
... and you get an abundance of 
better quality grass and legumes. 
High-quality forage helps you cut 
livestock feeding costs ... increases 
your income per acre. 


For pastures to be proud of, use 
PASTURGRO. Order from your near- 
est Authorized Swift Agent or dealer. 


*PASTURGRO is Swift’s new brand name for a 
plant food specially formulated for pastures, 
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very hill fed evenly because the 


When you plant corn, or any other crop, examine 
the seed and the plant food in the soil. Notice how 
evenly Red Steer distributes. You'll find the right 
amount in the right place, ready to feed each plant 
as it sprouts. 





Buy at the sign of the Red Steer 











growth elements are chemically hitched 


Swift’s Red Steer Plant Food will do a better 
crop-making job for you because the growth 
elements are chemically hitched. They can- 
not separate out as your machines joggle 
over the fields. Thus, each plant is fed uni- 
formly ... and you get uniform, high-yield- 
ing crops. 


Swift’s exclusive process, by which the 
growth elements are chemically hitched, 
combines complete mechanical mixing with 
complete chemical processing. That makes 
Red Steer exceptionally uniform. It distrib- 
utes uniformly from all types of machines. 
And it’s free from lumping, caking, bridging. 


Red Steer helps you make more from 
every acre planted. Use it to feed your crops 
and you can count on bigger, better quality 
yields. Order your Red Steer from your 
nearest Authorized Swift Agent or dealer. 
It will pay you to order early. 





RE as Swift’s famous plant food 

comes in many analyses to 

meet the needs of your crops 

STE t ae and soil... no matter where 
your land is located. 


Blenn & Brimm 


are Swift’s specialized crop makers, with fortified 
growth elements for high-income crops. The extra 
yields you get bring back the cost and more besides. 


Ask your Authorized Swift Agent or dealer about 
BLENN & BRIMM and what they can do for your 


crops. Be sure to order early. 
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The Perfect Farm House 
must have 


1. ECONOMY 
2. DURABILITY 
3. FIRESAFETY 
4. BEAUTY 


a CONCRETE house 
gives you all 4! 


HEN PLANNING new homes, for- 

‘ward-looking farm families 
consider four things: (1) cost, which 
includes both the original price and 
the subsequent maintenance expense, 
(2) expected life of the house, (3) the 
factor of firesafety, (4) appearance. 


More and more farm families are 
building their homes with concrete 
masonry because it meets all four re- 
quirements perfectly. (1) First cost is 
moderate and maintenance expense is 
very low. (2) Since concrete’s unusual 
durability results in long life for the 
house, they get a low-annual-cost 
house. (3) Concrete can’t burn, so it ful- 
fills requirement No. 3. (4) With so 
many patterns and textures available, 
concrete masonry produces a distinctive 
house in any size or style. 


Drawings and plans shown at the 
right are two of many 1-, 11- and 2- 
story houses designed by architects of 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture working 
with state colleges. All are included in 
a new booklet, “Concrete Masonry Farm 
Homes,” which will be sent free on re- 
quest. Use coupon below. Most state 
agricultural college extension services 
can furnish complete working draw- 
ings of these plans at nominal cost. 
Copies of these plans often can be ob- 
tained from your county: agent. 










KITC 
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110" 1484" BF ERD 


















BEO ROOM 
Fy 10:10"% 12:0" | 






Fioon PLAN 
1-STORY HOME Plan No. USDA 7023-S 


Features economical rectangular shape, 
large kitchen with dining space, work room, 
front porch and hall connecting all rooms. 






BED ROOM 
1055" 1343" 






1-STORY 1 2)2s2% 


q 
HONING RMI 


HOME 4% 
he 1 LIVING RM, |i 945" 10'S 
13-0". 17411 
Plan No. 
BED ROOM 
USDA HS 3% 1343" 
7027 








— 
Froor PLAN 
Plan features handy ““U” shaped 
kitchen, three bedrooms, large 
porch, a full basement, laundry 
room, central hall to back door. 


TT 
PORCH | 
12:0" x 16'8" 

















Concrete farm homes, farm buildings 
and improvements quickly pay for 
themselves. They give lifetime serv- 
ice with little upkeep expense. Mail 
coupon below for free literature (dis- 
tributed only in U. S. and Canada) 
on such subjects as: 

Farm Houses @ Dairy Barns 
Hog Houses © Making Concrete 
Paved Barnyards @ Remodeling 
Septic Tanks @ Poultry Houses 
Building with Concrete Masonry 











eee = PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY -<-<---~--- 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION | ‘2stomcnazaton inno ant een ne 


Dept. A-170, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, ui. f scientific research and engineering field work 


Please send me free literature, distributed Name. 





only in U.S. and Canoa, on (list subject): 


Street or R. No 





Post Office. 
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More cars and trucks and modern highways .. . are bringing better 





health, wider social contacts, and increased opportunities for recreation, 


Better-Farm-Living Gains 


(Continued from page 40)’ 


do not live on a “telephone line.” 
They must wait until a company is 
formed, or until existing companies 
extend lines into the country where 
they live. Progress has been slow, 
because overhead costs in operat- 
ing a telephone company or system 
are too large to be maintained by 
a limited number of patrons. But 
marked gains are being made, and 
greater progress will come within 
the next few years. 

Only 38 per cent of the nation’s 
farms had telephones, when the 
last census was taken. The South’s 
average was 29 per cent. In five 
Southern states, fewer than 10 per 
cent of farms had telephones. 

“Improved rural economic con- 
ditions have resulted in an unprece- 
dented demand,” according to C. J. 
Yates of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, Atlanta. Speak- 
ing for all operating companies of 
the Bell system that serve the 
South, he points out that the net 
increase in rural phones in the 
South, since Jan. 1, 1946, has been 
576,996—over three times as many 
rural phones as were in operation 
in the South seven years ago. 

In 1949, REA was authorized by 


Congress to make loans to com- 
panies and cooperatives for im- 
provement and expansion of rural 
telephone service. 

As a result of REA loans, 99 new 
telephone companies or coopera- 
tives have been established and are 
in operation supplying services to 
100,000 farms that did not have 
telephones before; in addition, serv- 
ices for about 50,000 farms have 
been improved. 

Starting almost from scratch 20 
years ago, today more than four 
out of every five farms in the South 
are wired for electric service. 

At the last count, the South had 
2,652,395 “electrified” farms. This 
is about half the farms in the nation 
with electric service. 

Here are some of the conven- 
iences electricity has brought to 
farm homes in the South: 

Running Water: More than 50 
per cent of the region’s farm homes 
have running water; in 86 per cent 
of these homes, water is pumped 
with electricity. Of the homes with 
running water, 72 per cent have 
running hot water; one-half heat 


(Continued on page 47) 





these 7: 
10th place.) 


of better farm living: 


motor trucks gains, 10. 





Southern States Lead in Better Farm Living Gains 


Per Capita Income: Since 1929, the South has led the nation in 

percentage income gains. Of the top 10 states, the South has 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. (Arkansas and Texas tied for 


Between 1940-50, Southern states led in these measurements 


Automobiles: Of the top 10 states in percentage increase of farms 
with cars, the South had these 8: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Virginia. Of 
the top 10 in tractor gains, the South had 9. Of the top 10 in 


Electricity: Of the top 11 states in percentage increase of farms 
with electricity, the South had 7: 
ana, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

Telephones: Of the top 10 states in percentage increase of farms 
with telephones, the South had 7: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 
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Try to overwork a 77 ! 


Hand feeding from the stack or picking up from the windrow— 
you can’t beat the capacity of New Holland’s twine-tie baler! 





some LOOSE HAY from the stack, 
you'll break a pitchfork before you can 
overload the New Holland ‘77’. It’s the 
highest capacity twine-tie baler you can 
buy. It packages up to 10 tons of hay per 
hour... up to 100 tons in one day! 


High speed for stationary baling pays off 
in the field, too.'The “77” takes the windrows 
big as they come, kicking out up to 7 
square, firm, neatly sliced bales per minute! 


With speed like this, you can clear the 
hay off your fields just at the right stage of 
curing—store it with a maximum percent- 
age of protein-bearing leaves and blossoms. 
This higher feed value means extra money 
in your pocket, whether you feed or sell. 


Call for a demonstration. If you have a 
stack or a mow of long, loose hay right now, 
ask your New Holland dealer to bring out 
a “77” for a demonstration. Prove to your 
own satisfaction that it’s the fastest, most 
dependable baler you can own. And if you 
decide to buy, buy now. Your “77” can 
work for you all winter and be ready to go 
when summer baling comes. The New 
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When the ground freezes up, the northern prairie 
farmer hauls his ‘‘77” to the stack and bales his loose 
hay for easy feeding, handling and storing. 





Holland Machine Company, a subsidiary 
of The Sperry Corporation. 


* * * 


Ask for New Holland Twine! This twine is certified 
by the United States Testing Company to have 
met rigid standards of quality. Look 
for the Seal of Approval that’s on 
every bale of New Holland Twine. 
It’s your assurance of full length, 
full strength, full quality. 





EW HOLLAND 


“First in Grassland Farming’ 


New Holland, Pa. - Minneapolis * Des Moines * Kansas City ° Brantford, Ontario 





By HARRY HARRISON KROLL 


Illustrated by MAX HELDMAN 


When a young dirt farmer 

wants adjoining land that’s hard 
to get... and he hankers for a 
girl he thinks is hard to get... 
well, there’s going to be 

action a-plenty. Then throw in a 
hard-hearted banker... plus 

a soft-handed farm man- 

ager romantically inclined... 
and you'd better stand back 
from the explosion! 


“How did Matt Rankin granddaddy 
such a fair creature as you? I thought 
all he ever made was money—buying 
farms, running a bank and suchlike.” 
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WAS digging sassafras on the hillside to brew 
with wild honey when I saw the limousine stop 
in front of my house. Three people got out and 
examined the premises with care. One was a portly 
man in his late sixties with quill-gray hair and under- 
slung jaw. Another was a young man of 26 or 27. 
And there was a girl in her early twenties who seemed 
vaguely familiar, but I couldn't place her. 

Instead of yelling at them, I watched as they made 
a round of the place. The old man was Matthew Ran- 
kin, president of the Citizens & Farmers Bank in town. 
The other man I didn’t know. They evidently had an 
eye on my small farm. 

I had 38 acres in fields overgrown with persimmon 
and sassafras bushes; a strip of woods along the sunny 
river; and the home place with its big trees, weathered 
rambling dwelling, and several somewhat* dilapidated 
old outbuildings. 

Matt Rankin’s 2,000 acres of consolidated farms 
were across the river, but about 100 acres were on 
this side, adjoining my land. North of me was the 
Williamson land, around 1,000 acres. East of me were 
tracts owned by other townmen. 

What had happened was this: When most of the 
able-bodied farm boys were going into the draft in 
World War II and the old families couldn’t run their 
farms without help, these city fellows had bought up 
the places as fast as they came on the market. In some 


cases they paid above the market, giving the illusion of * 


generosity. But since then these values had inflated 
two to four times, and I’m sure some men to hide taxes 
sunk their fast dollars in farm operations that paid 
almost no profit. 


§0 I was a poor dirt farmer entirely surrounded 
by rich play-pretty farmers, and not a chance to ex- 
pand. I guess those folks thought my little place was 
a plum ripe for the pulling. 

As I washed the roots at the spring, I was plenty 
mad. “Old Matt Rankin thinks he’s got my tail in the 
crack of a fence, and next I'll be hollering!” 

It was a beautiful spring day to be entertaining such 
rage. I was three days back from the university, and 
it was early April with the orchard in bloom. I listened 
to the bees in the pink flowers, their zooming to the 
gums under the unpruned, unsprayed trees. Little 
eddies of whirlwinds moved over the fields. The air 
was rich with fragrance. Across the river the tractors 
droned busily. 

It was a day to be young and alive in, but I was 
curiously lost and melancholy. Here was my birth- 
place, and my father’s and grandfather’s before me. 
I'd receive my degree in agriculture and farm man- 
agement in June. I was 25 years old, and wanted a 
good farm and wife. But how could a guy farm on 
38 acres in the manner to which the university had 
accustomed him? Those ‘old boys who had bought on 
speculation weren't going to sell to a poor boy just 
because he needed around 200 acres to make a go of it. 


OF course, I could sell the old home place and 
put what I got down on another farm. That's what 
Rankin and the couple were doing—valuing it to make 
me an offer. 

But something kept hopping into my mind. “Where 
have I seen that girl?” I kept wondering. My bad 
temper clogged my veins of recollection. 

I robbed some honey, brewed my tea,-and drank 
my spring tonic. But it would take more than sassafras 
to cure my ailment. 

Until noon I scrapped up some plows, and thought 
where I could rent or buy a span of mules. I'd been 
three years to the wars and four to college—and now 
I was fixing to plow with a team of hardtails! In the 
afternoon I followed the river and watched the trout 
dart to cover in the deeper pools. The hour was serene 
and very quiet. 

But why had the tractors stopped? Were their tasks 
finished? Matt Rankin’s manager probably had twice 
as many tractors as were needed for the job. Rich men 
could do it like that. 


I looked up when a steel (Continued on page 46) 
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NEW IDEA - HORN 
hydraulic loader 


3 models fit over 
80 different tractors 





10 easy-on attachments New Idea Manure Spreader and 
do scores of jobs ; New Idea-HORN ‘'50" loader. 
This team is tops in manure 

handling . . . soil building. 
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a New Idea-HORN ‘'505" Loader. New Idea-HORN “LS” Loader, 


Low, compact design lets you for large standard tractors. Doz- 
get in and out of tight places. er blade grades, levels, fills. 
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New Idea-HORN loader with One man does many difficult 
m and grapple fork handle jobs alone with any of the New 
up to 10 bales of hay. Idea-HORN loaders. 








Every year, the long Southern growing season 
requires many extra days of hard use from 
farm equipment. It makes sense to own farm 
tools that are built both to do a good job and 
operate for many years without expensive ser- 
vicing or repairs. 


New Idea mowers, rakes, balers, corn snappers 
and pickers, elevators, transplanters, hydraulic 
loaders, manure spreaders, wagons, and other 
equipment usually bring higher than average 
prices at sales or as trade-ins. Farmers and 
dealers know that New Idea tools are likely to 
have more years of good use left in them even 
though they have already served a long time. 


Tools like these make sense in the South. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 











SUBSIDIARY A MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


453 Atando Ave., Charlotte, North Carolina 


Bransford and Craighead Aves., Nashville, Tennessee 


5602-06 Dyer St., Dallas, Texas 
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and Raises Better Calves 
than whole milk! f 


SAYS JOHN GRAY ris 
Roundtop Farm, New Jersey 
H 
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“Practically every animal in our 
herd of 50 registered Guernseys 
was raised on Kaff-A. Once my 
wife brought home another calf 
starter by mistake. Fed accord- 
ing to the condition of the calves 
it took so much that it cost far 
more than Kaff-A. 

‘We don’t even use whole 
milk for heifers raised for show 
or advanced registry test. We 
think Kaff-A raises better pro- 
ducers and our herd average is 
over 10,000 Ibs. milk and 450 Ibs. 
butterfat.” 


Note: 3,000,000 healthy heifers have 

been raised on Kaff-A. Get Kaff-A from 

your feed dealer, milk hauler or hatch- 
eryman, today! 

©1953 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY \ 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Division Offices: Princeton, N. J., Atlanta, Ga., Rogers, Ark., 
Des Moines, lowa, Sacramento, Calif. Makers of Semi-Solid 
Emulsions, Pex, Sparx, and Kaff-A 
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Cow Boy's Guitar (complete in- 
¢ structions) for selling 50 packets FO R 


Garden Spot Seeds at l0c per 

pkt. and remitting per cata ‘YOU 

GRAND PRIZES — Bicycle given to the 

Boy and to the Girl who selis the most 
money. Send for 50 pkts. 


code today. A postal will do. 
8 Ss y. 
COUNTY SEED CO., Station 226, Paradise, Pa. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


AT BARGAIN PRICES — write 


log. Wi 
"i wusepitiace™ FREE 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN jects: itnois 









































WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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Turns virgin ground into a 
arden bed in one operation. 
eplaces plowing, discing, and 
cultivating. Women can op- 
erate it. Also POWER MOWERS and 
RIDING TRACTORS from $95. Free 
Catalog Write nearest branch:— 
ESHEL . Dept. R-77 
119 Light St, Balto. 2, Md. 
333 N. Mie “-y Ave., Chicago |, tl. 
105 Lake St., Reno, Nev. 








Once A Farmer 
(Continued from page 44) 


shoe struck a rock, and a hundred 
yards away at the shallow ford the 
girl rode down on a Tennessee 
Walking Horse. She was easy in 
the saddle. A careless scarf covered 
her tawny hair. The wind billowed 
her nylon waist. As her horse drank, 
she kept watching my house, not 
seeing me. Now where on earth 
had I known her? 


Suddenly she saw me where I sat 
on a rock watching her. She smiled, 
waved. “Hi there, neighbor!” 

All at once the sunshine became 
more gay and young. (A pretty girl 
can do that for you.) 

“Hello, yourself!” I called back. 


She rode up, slipped out of the 
saddle and let the horse crop. “You 
don’t remember me!” she accused. 


“I'VE been straining every 
nerve ever since I saw you and your 
boy friend looking at my house like 
a couple of real estate vultures!” 

She laughed. “You're Stephen 
Straughn and I’m Joan Netherby. 
Now doesn’t that start things to 
coming back?” 

I all but jumped up. “Great 
Scott! Of course—at the university. 
We square danced one night—two 
years agoP—at home ec-ag student 
frolic! How could I forget, when 
I had more fun than Id had in a 
coon’s age?” I moved over on the 
rock. “Have a seat in my parlor.” 
She sat. “What are you doing ’way 
out here?” 

“Why, I belong here—in a way— 
the same as you. I’m Matthew Ran- 
kin’s granddaughter.” 

“How did Matt Rankin grand- 
daddy such a fair creature as you? 
I thought all he ever made was 
money—buying farms and running 
a bank and suchlike.” 

So she explained: Granddaddy 
had put her through the university. 
She planned to 
teach home ec. 
She was his chief 
problem child. 
“He'll be only too 
glad when I’m 
married off — this 
coming June.” 

For me a dark 
cloud crossed the 
sun. “Married! 
Who?” But I 
already knew. 

“Jay Whittle. 
He’s Grand fa- 
thers new farm 
manager.” 

So that’s where he got that Holly- 
wood manner, all Technicolor. We 
talked a while, and then she had 
to go. “I'd ride with you, but all 
my blooded horses are rough-gait- 
ed, rented mules.” 





SHE laughed, a nice sound 
against the silver river. The cotton- 
wood bloom was drifting down. 
Some settled on her hair. “You 
sound frustrated, not to say bitter!” 

“I'm bone mad! I'm going to 
hold up some city slickers with my 
German gun and make ‘em fork 





over a little land for a dirt farmer 
to live on!” 
“Meaning Grandfather, maybe?” 
“Yah,” I growled. 


SHE seemed in no hurry to 
leave, and so I spilled my griev- 
ances. When she did ride away, | 
sat moodily watching great droves 
of blackbirds settle down at the 
feeding troughs of the Whitefaces 
across the way. There must have 
been a couple of million of these 
birds. I hoped they'd eat up Matt 
Rankin’s profits. 

Two hours by sun I was at my 
front steps scraping rust off a plow- 
share when this Jay Whittle char- 
acter ambled up and said, “Hey!” 
So I grouched him back another 
flat, “Hey!” and he came in. Maybe 
he wanted to see what sort of insect 
I was. He was good looking, all 
right—sleek and well fed as the 
blackbirds, all masculine and a little 
on the arrogant side. “See someone 
riding this way?” he asked. 

If he was looking for Joan, it was 
his trouble, not mine. I shook my 
head, negatively. 

“I heard you own this place here.” 

I nodded. 

“We paid you a visit this morn- 
ing—didn’t know you were back. 
Thinking about putting in a crop?” 

“Sort of.” 

“I know a better deal for you 
than that.” 

“Yah?” I eyed him balefully. 


4"Y0U can’t farm on a little 
dab of land like this—not any more. 
These times it’s power farming or 
nothing. I'll give you $7,500 for it, 
and save you starting a crop. Cash 
money on the barrel head.” 

“Sell you the bones of my an- 
cestors? The barrel head hasn't 
been made that’s big enough to 
hold that much money.” 

He lighted a 
monogramed cig- 
arette, flecked the 
ash. “What do 
the bones of your 
ancestors care? 
Besides, I dont 
ever deal in senti- 
ment.” 

“I do. I live by 
it — always have.” 

He wasn't lis- 
tening. “House 
rundown—but it'd 
have to be tom 
down, anyhow. 
Nice spot for the 
ranch house type—” 

“No place for good American 
pioneer type, eh?” I was sarcastic. 

“Look here, Straughn. You're 
hemmed in on all sides. I know for 
a fact you can’t buy a foot of land. 
I understand you're a_ university 
man. You can’t sit down here and 
vegetate. I’m offering you a way 
out, don’t you see? I’m your friend.” 

“I can see that, all right,” I an- 
swered with intended sarcasm. 
What he was after, of course, was 
to own my little place, live here 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Better-Farm-Living Gains 
(Continued from page 42) 


water with electricity; 27 per cent 
use gas. 

Cooking: About 30 per cent of 
the South’s farm homes use elec- 
tricity for cooking; 20 per cent use 
gas. In addition to electric stoves 

and ranges, most homes have elec- 
tric appliances used in food prepa- 
ration—22% per cent have an elec- 
tric food mixer; 18% per cent, an 
electric churn; 23 per cent, an elec- 
tric coffee maker; about 28 per 
cent, an electric toaster. 


Food Storage: Three farms out 
of four have an electric refrigera- 
tor. About 20 per cent have a home 
freezer, and another 15 per cent 
rent one or more lockers in a com- 
munity plant. 

Heating: Only 2 per cent of the 
South’s farm homes are completely 
heated with electricity, but 10 per 
cent have electric room heaters. 
About 20 per cent use LP gas for 
heating; 10 per cent use oil. Most 
farm homes use room-type heaters; 
27 per cent, fireplaces. 


Washing and Ironing: More than 
65 per cent of the homes have 
washing machines; 76 per cent, 
electric irons. 


Radio and Television: Alssest 
every home with electricity has a 
radio set; 6.4 per cent of all farm 
homes in the South have a tele- 
vision set. 


Other Conveniences: Many 
homes have vacuum cleaners, sew- 
ing machines, electric dishwashers, 
room and attic fans. All these are 
in addition to electrical equipment 
used in speeding-up farm work. 


Improved public services—edu- 
cation, health, roads, and many 
others—have made the rural South 
a better place to live. Gains have 
been made in “country” schools. 


The South transports 3% million 
children to school every day in 
busses—one-half the children in the 
United States for whom transpor- 
tation is provided. Boys and girls 
from Southern farm homes are stay- 
ing in school longer. Last year the 
South graduated 100,000 more 
pupils from high schools than com- 
pleted secondary school work in 
1943-44. More farm boys and girls 
are going to college. 


Expenditures for education are 
increasing; $264 million was spent 
to build and equip schools in 1949- 
50. Costs per pupil in the South 
now compare well with those of 
other regions; Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas spend more than 
the national average. 


The most remarkable change 
made in financing public education 
in the South has been the extent to 
which the states are paying a major 
portion of the costs. The greatest 
change has come in North Caro- 
lina. The South’s policy provides 
for better schools than could other- 
wise be maintained in rural coun- 
ties and country districts. It re- 
leases county and local funds for 
other public services. The result is 
a gain for both town and country. 
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MORE POWERFUL . . . bigger over- 
head valve engine. 201 ‘cubic inches, 
removable sleeves, positive valve ro- 
tators, forced cooling and pressure 


lubrication. 


Br +++ more powerful ... more 

capable .. . the new Massey-Harris 
33 gives you a degree of efficiency never 
before approached in the 2-3 plow trac- 
tor field. 


It takes 2 or 3 fourteen inch bottoms 
around the slopes, up the grades 
and through the tough spots... handles 
6- or 7-foot combine, a 2-row corn pick- 
er and loaded wagon anywhere in the 
field .. . takes a 4-row planter — 3-row 
lister — a 2-row bedder where other 
tractors bog down. It discs, cultivates, 
loads . . . does sub-soiling on less fuel. 

The 33 puts out more work on the 
belt... grinds feeds, operates the silo 
blower, pumps water, sprays. 

And with its Live Power-Take-Off, 
the 33 gives you independent control of 


Parts and Service through 
more than 2500 
Authorized Dealers 










platform . 






power and operation. You stop the 
forward travel of the tractor, inde- 
pendent of clutch operation, and retain 
full power delivery to the power take 
off. This means less clogging ... faster 
field operation . . . makes your time 
more productive. 

Check the features on the 33... the 
bigger engine, better traction, full view 
body design, the Live P.T.O. .. . then 
see your Massey-Harris Dealer for an 
on-the-farm demonstration. Drive the 
33 under your own conditions . . . get 
the feel of power and efficiency, the 
ease and comfort of Massey-Harris de- 
sign. Like farmers all over the country 
you'll want to Make it a Massey-Harris. 
For complete tractor booklet, write: 
The Massey-Harris Company, Quality 
Ave., Dept. A-65, Racine, Wisconsin, 


COMFORT . 


dier throttle. 


. EASIER CONTROL 
with Massey- “Harris Velvet-Ride Seat 
and full-width, full view operator's 
. offset gear shift... han- 





NEW 


EASE and efficiency with the Massey- 
Harris DEPTH-O-MATIC HYDRAU- 


LIC SYSTEM 


. 2-way, 2-speed 


hydraulic control of mounted and pull- 
behind tools. Powers implements into 
or out of ground, Assures positive, 
uniform depth settings. 





LIVE POWER-TAKE-OFF , . . keeps 
your combine, baler, chopper or picker 
running when the tractor is stopped. 


Reduces clogging . 


. eliminates 


~~ prevents overloading. Gives 
le 


you in 
“mg 5 
speeds, 


pendent control of power and 


forward transmission 


ke Wo Massey hotiis 
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Ask your Sinclair 


Representative when 
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the Sinclair Farm Show will be held in your community — 


and plan to be there! And don’t forget, he has something 


special in gasoline — Patented Sinclair Anti-Rust 


Gasoline containing RD-119®, the amazing rust inhibitor 


that prevents rust in fuel systems. With Sinclair, you 


get power aplenty and protection, too, at no extra cost. 


Ask, too, about the rest of his full line of 


high-quality Sinclair products — they’re tops in the 


toughest going. 


SINCLAIR 


FARM PRODUCTS 
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= FROM SEED IN 10 WEEKS 
Fae World’s most famous varieties. Pro 
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10c in coin for 50c 
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Once A Farmer 
(Continued from page 46) 


with Joan, farm-manage for old 
Matt Rankin. 

“Nope, nothing doing.” I shook 
my head hard. 

“Leave a little crack in the door 
while you think it over.” He rode 
away, and everything about him 
roused my wrath. But he was right, 
and his offer was not bad. 


| RENTED the team and 
began breaking land. But when 
you've grown used to the most 
modern machinery and methods, 
the old-fashioned mule. plow is as 
ancient as an Indian crooked stick. 
I'd been pent up in college walls 
so long that I found release in 
sweat, and toil tempered my hate. 
After the first soreness was gone 
from my muscles I felt gay and free. 
Turning up fragrant earth gets one 
mighty close to God, I say... . 

A lot of things had come to pass 
in my old community. Down the 
river the church I used to go to had 
closed down business for want of 
customers. The old heads had died 
off or moved to 
town for their 
women to work 
in the garment 
factories, and the 
hired men in the 
big tracts didn’t 
attend church. 
I used to be a sort 
of Sunday school 
boy, I recalled. 

I stepped off 
the hundred acres 
of Rankin land on 
this side the river. 
It was made to 
measure for my 
plans. So on Sat- 
urday I went to 
town for coffee 
and sugar and 
visited the Citi- 
zens & Farmers. 
I sat across from 
Old Moneybags 
at his big desk, and spoke my little 
piece. His answer was exactly what 
I was prepared for: 

“No.” ‘ 

I shrugged. “Okay. But I have 
my opinion of you plutocrats who 
squat on the farms and keep native 
dirt farmers from doing their busi- 
ness. Maybe you hide taxes that 
way. Maybe you feel like country 
gentlemen. But instead you're dogs 
in mangers!” 


After today, 


[T was rough talk, but I 
was mad, and besides he had talked 
rough to plenty of men in his day. 
He barked, “I’m a big operator.” 

“Big wheel!” I muttered. “Well, 
I hope the blackbirds devour all 
your profits. You're feeding plenty 
of them. And those tractor boys— 
they knock off at 11 o'clock and 
don’t come back in the afternoon. 
Banker’s hours.” I grinned diaboli- 
cally. I seemed to have knifed him 
in a tender spot. 

“I suppose you could do better?” 

“I'd fire myself if I couldn't.” 

He drummed a moment with his 





“I helped you 242% hours with 
the outside work last summer. 


me 234% hours more.” 






fat fingers. “I'll buy your little | 


place there.” 


“No, thanks. If you think you're — 
going to squeeze me out, you have 


another thought coming.” 


FROM the bank I went to | 
Dr. Worth’s. No, he didn’t care to © 


sell. To Josiah Williamson. - No, he 
didn’t care to sell. For the time be- 


ing I gave up. Three noes were all — 
I could take on one sunny day..,. 7 


But I kept constant vigil for 


Joan. You wouldn't believe a sane © 
young farmer would plow a row, 7 
turn, and watch for a girl... and © 
keep that up for weeks—but I did, ~ 
Now and then I was rewarded with — 
a sight of her. She usually rode one ~ 
of the fine horses on her granddad’s ~ 


farm, but sometimes she drove his 


big limousine. She was a careless © 


young beauty, nonchalant at the 
wheel, like you see in the ads. If 
she saw me, she’d wave. I'd man- 
age to take out and slip to the house 
in case I thought she’d stop riding 
back in, and more often than not 
she did. Wed 
drink sassafras 
tea with wild 
honey. We long 
ago had worn re- 
membrance of 
that square dance 
threadbare asa 
topic, and mar- 
veled that we'd 
lost sight of each 
other for so long. 


SHE told 
me she didn’t stay 
at the big farm- 
house, where 
Whittle had a 
housekeeper to 
look after him. 
She lived with her 
grandfather in 
town. She wasn't 
happy there. He'd 
sent her through 
college and he deemed that the end 
of his obligation. He was glad she 
was marrying and getting out of his 
hair. Maybe that was the reason 
why she was marrying. He was 
mean and crusty, and treated her 
like someone he was foreclosing on. 
When she talked, she looked as 
moody as I. We had to laugh hol- 





ou'll only owe 


lowly then, just to break the tension . | 


of the moment. 

A man falls in love sometimes by 
insensible degrees, but I managed 
it in a state of painful awareness. 
I didn’t fool myself as to why I 
watched for Joan every day. And 
the day was not complete when I 
at least didn’t wave to her. Those 
sessions over sassafras and honey 
became landmarks. 

I'd lie on the grass in the yard 
and watch the play of expression 
on her fair, mobile features, and 
her hands playing with violets. 
Sometimes I couldn’t get very deep 
in her thoughts. Once she said, 
“You're not of a mind to sell Jay 
your little place?” 

(Continued on page 70) 
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“| never knew there could be such a big difference in tools!” It’s true. Wizard- 
Westcraft tools are creatively designed with many extra and unique features that 
make your work easier, faster, and more accurate. Choose Wizard-Westcraft — a 
complete line of over 1,100 professional quality power and hand tools — for your 
workshop. For example: 


© Westcraft 16-0z. Claw Hammer. Made of drop forged tool steel. Tempered 
claws, head. Hickory handle designed for comfortable, firm grip. (4HR6125) ....... $3.15 


“Here’s Why I Shop Western Auto First 
For All My Home and Car Needs:” 








© Westcraft 8-pt. Crosscut Saw. 26”, 4-gauge, double tapered steel blade. Bal- 


anced hardwood handle. Also 10-pt. crosscut, 5 14-pt. rip saws. (44R6329.05.06)..... $4.79 
© Westcraft Spiral Ratchet Screwdriver. Includes two blades, drill. Right or left 
hand ratchet, or lock. Automatically drives, draws screws quickly. (4e1314) ... $3.00 
@ Wizard Electric Bench Grinder. Portable. Medium and fine grain balanced 
wheels. Entire unit, including motor, in cast aluminum housing. (241571) .... $18.45 
© Truetone AM-FM Table Radio — your perfect workbench companion! 8 tubes 
plus rectifier for extra power, clear tones. Mahogany plastic case. (02226). ... $61.95 














LR1174 TR9108 
Supreme Mufflers. Guaranteed leak-proof, Wizard Spark Plugs. Guaranteed up to Fan Belts. Cool running, shape retaining, 
blowout-proof. As low as $4.65 18,000 miles. As low as $.60 tough cable cord. As low as $1.19 
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“Guaranteed against all road hazards for 2 full years!* And, 
Davis Super Safety Tires give me the double protection of deep 
traction center treads plus emergency skid-resistant outer 











$5325 w RR5871 j ” j > idi ry 
ribs!” Enjoy smoother riding, longer wear from wide 
Guaranteed Stop-Rite Brake Lining Sets. Wizard Carburetor. Guaranteed efficient Oil Filter Cartridges. Famous quality 100% ’ Oo “ ” 
iat aes wake. Aa? . ; wnat h $4.73 pepe q 00% Cold Rubber compound tread. 40% stronger Seal-Flex 
rs, trucks. As low as .. $1.98 performance. As low as exch. $ types for all cars. As low as... $1.22 cords. Sizes for all cars. 6.00 x 16.......... ....$17.45 Plus Fed. Tax 
“Original equipment quality auto parts — and I save as much as 40%!” (Your Western Auto man is Davis Luxury Ride. 6.70 x 15. .._...............-. $18.75 Plus Fed. Tax 


a Specialist on auto parts and accessories — see him today for big savings!) 


Sold by America’s largest group of ar a 
Associated Appliance & Auto Supply Stores..... Western Auto | 


Western Auto Associate dealers own their own stores and set their own prices, terms and conditions. Prices may vary due to differences in local 
ns. If you do not know the location of your nearest Western Auto Store, write Western Auto Supply Co., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri (P13) 






Similar savings on all popular sizes. 
*Pro-rata. In Ohio, guarantee covers defects in materials, workmanship only. 





| STORES AND ASSOCIATE STORES 


Chrysler Imperial, a crimson red hybrid 
tea rose. A 1953 All America selection 
named in honor of Walter Chrysler. 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


HE rose—“queen of flowers.” To its beauty and fra- 
grance Shakespeare paid tribute in his oft-quoted lines, 
“... arose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 

You can have the beauty and perfume of roses in your 
own yard. But they don’t just happen. It takes plenty of 
work to so care for them as to produce best or even worth- 
while results. Unless you are willing to give them the care 
they need, better save your time and money and not plant 
them. And yet, the care they need is not so excessive as 
to make the growing of them a burden. 

The roses illustrated on this page are among the finest 
varieties in existence—far superior to most of better varie- 
ties of 15 or 20 years ago. With few plants of any kind 
have the plant breeders developed greater improvements. 

The Chrysler Imperial and Ma Perkins are new, on the 
market this season for the first time. The brilliant red of 
Chrysler Imperial makes it immensely attractive. The fra- 
grance of Ma Perkins makes it a favorite flower. I have 
never seen a yellow rose that I like so well as Sutter’s Gold. 

All five roses shown on this page are All America selec- 
tions, which puts them in the elite class. All of them will 
be available for planting this season. If your nurseryman 
doesn’t have them, send me a stamped envelope and I will 
write you where you can obtain them. 


All Flowers 


Rubaiyat, crimson pink, 1947 hy- 
brid tea All America. Named after 
the famous poem, it is well adapted 
to all sections and is quite popular. 








Charlotte Armstrong is a rose of unusual hue, ~; 
blood red in the bud, opening to spectrum red _ 
in cool weather and to cerise in hot weather. Ma Perkins is a 1953 All America 


Sutter’s Gold, a hybrid tea winner floribunda, all-summer bloomer. 


for 1950. Blooms are a rich yellow. Coral-shell pink in shade, it is quite 
Probably is best of all the yellows. fragrant, and a very heavy bloomer, 
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f) E) , balanced beauty with an all-new design that 


combines slip-stream smoothness ... chrome that’s a tastefully 
integrated part of the design...and sparkling new 


exterior colors, including attractive two-tone combinations. 


LDOW seaury balanced with better, 


safer vision—close-in and all-around. There’s a new one-piece windshield 


that’s curved like this ee and not like this 7 ~~ 


so you have an undistorted view of the road ...a new quarter window 





y. 


that lets rear-seat passengers look sideward without 


MOUNCIYE leaning forward...a larger rear window... 16% more glass area in all! 





the tirst truly balanced car 


In the low-priced 










Now you can drive a car that's balanced against roll, 
pitch and jounce ... to give you the smoothest ride 
and the easiest handling you've ever known! New 
truly balanced suspension in the 1953 Plymouth pro- 
duces almost gyroscopic stability on all kinds of roads. 
All-new truly balanced design gives you beauty, safe 
vision, roominess and comfort in the most efficient 
combination ever offered in the lowest-priced field! 
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LDOW seauty balanced with added roominess; 
for example, nearly eight cubic feet a 2 qo more capacity 


in the luggage compartment ... wider seats... plenty of leg room... 
more head room and you still have those famous Chair-Height seats. 


Actually, there are 75 new features in all! 


LIOCW seaury balanced with omnes and comfort... LOW « your Plymouth dealer's! 


a new two-tone instrument panel with the glove compartment conveniently 


located in the center ...luxurious upholstery with deeper, SCC the new Plymouth right away! 
softer springing and rich new fabrics. 


ae # ave @? the new Plymouth scont 


Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materiais. « PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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' With 41° Worth More features, Ford's worth more 
_ when you buy it...worth more 
| | when you sell it. 


What you want in a car... this ’53 Ford has! 


In the country, you drive longer distances . . . so you need 
a car with real “Go.” You “live” more in your car... so 
: it must have more living room . . . more carrying space. 






Most Modern Six! It’s 





=" J 
Good roads are better, bad roads are worse. So you need —_ The Only V-8 In Its Field! It’sa the most modern Six 
riding qualities that set an entirely new standard of soft, Center-Fill Fueling lets you fill °er up from either smooth, spirited high -com- in the industry. It has 
quiet neiciitioiete plus extra easy handling and braking side of the gas pump with equal ease and pre- pression 110-h.p. V-8 engine 101 economical, high- 
: Suh hey ui’, : : s vents spilling on fenders. A shorter filler pipe ...it’s the type of “eight” compression, low- 
' And, of course, you want the style setter . . . a car that helps make the trunk a full suitcase larger. used in America’s finest cars. _ friction horsepower 4 


belongs wherever you may drive. 


Only the 1953 Ford can give you so many things you 
need and want for so little money! 


See this beautiful new Ford. Value Check the 41 ‘'Worth 
More” features that help make it worth more when you buy 
it... worth more when you sell it. Test Drive it. Then you'll 
agree that here is the new standard of the American Road. 





= 
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Fordomatic Drive is the finest, most Power-Pivot Pedals operate New Miracle Ride! Not just softer springs 
versatile automatic drive you can more easily, eliminate drafty and new shock absorbers, but a bak 
own. And remember, Ford also floor holes and make foot- —_anced ride which gives you an en 


offers Overdriveand Conventional, space of entire floor space. new concept of smooth, quiet comfort. 

‘ordomatic, Overdrive, white side 

See it... Value Check it... Test Drive it! =: Ss 
qui ent, accessories @ 
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(AMUSE CHIE SALLIE HILL, Editor 


For recipes, see article in this issue. 
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New, exclusive formula! 


Amazing new formula makesCHEER 
really different! For CHEER is 
specially made to make light work 
of your heaviest, toughest washing 
jobs. So CHEER can actually 
guarantee you the cleanest washes 
possible! 


Miracle whitening agent! 
CHEER guarantees that you'll rinse 
out the whitest possible washes, 
too... thanks to CHEER’s miracle 


Work clothes with greasy, ground-in grime? 
Change to Cheer! 


ese your TOUGHEST washing jobs ? 





whitening agent. CHEER gets clothes 
whiter than any leading soap, in 
hardest water. 


Safe for colors! Kind to hands! 


Surprising but true With all its extra 
washing power, pleasant-scented 
CHEER is safe for colored wash- 
ables, truly gentle on your hands. 
Use it for everything you wash— 
from dirtiest “tough-job laundry” 
to the lightest things in your family 
wash. Dishes, too! 


Cheer is Thrifty! And the big buy is the Giant Economy Size! 





E washing, too! 


© 083. THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY, CHEER I8 THE TRADE-MARK OF A SPECIAL ALL-PURPOSE DETERGENT MADE BY PROCTER & GAMBLE 








Towels with smudgy streaks? 
Change to Cheer! 





Napkins with jelly stains? 
Change to Cheer! 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR 


“TOUGH JOB 














UARANTEES YOU THE 














CLEANEST, WHITEST 
ASHES POSSIBLE! 


Double-your-money back . . . if you don’t agree that 
new CHEER gives you the cleanest, whitest washes possible. 
CHEER gets clothes cleaner than any soap you can buy. 
And new CHEER gets clothes whiter than any leading soap, 
in hardest water. CHEER not only removes grease and 






graying dirt, but dulling soap film as well. Try it next washday! 
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January Flower Tips 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor’ 


LANT these now: 1) any 
bulb except the ma- 
donna lily; 2) hardy annual 
flower seed such as alys- 
sum, larkspur, poppy, 
snapdragon, dianthus, 
cornfower; and 3) vines 
such as clematis, kudzu, 
and wisteria. 

It’s time to set roses. 
Plant some of the flori- 
bundas which produce a 
mass of blooms all season. 

To bring springtime in 
midwinter, put a few 
branches of apple, pussy- 
willow, or golden bell in 
water in a warm room. 
Spring blossoms soon will 
be your reward. 


Buy your shrubbery and 
other plants from well 
known, reliable nursery- 
men. Never buy from side- 
walk peddlers. Such plants 
are often inferior and high- 
priced in the long run. 

Select the right type of 
azaleas for your section. In 
middle and upper South, 
plant the Kurume type. 
They are hardier than the 
Indica type. Indicas should 
be used in the lower South. 
Good Kurume varieties 
are Coralbell and Salmon- 
beauty. Leading Indicas 
are Formosa, Salmon, and 
Pride of Mobile. Set the 
plants shallow. 


The sweet azalea likes 
sour soil. A soil test is the 
only sure way of determin- 
ing whether soil is sour or 
alkaline. Azaleas like a pH 





The tea-scented San Fernando is one 
of the top 10 All America roses. 
(See also color page on roses, this 
issue.) Photo Courtesy Germain’s. 





All set for the winter, this poinsettia was 
properly pruned after the leaves fell off. 


of 4.5 to 5.5. Camellias do best much more attractive than many 
with a pH of 5.0 to 5.5. For slight shrubs now being used. To be sure 
increases in soil acidity, a mulch of _ of plants that will produce berries, 
leaves, peat moss, or other organic purchase them from a nurseryman. 
materials is generally all that is If you use those from woods, they 
needed. For greater increases in may or may not bear berries. This 
soil acidity, sulphur, aluminum sul- is because the male flowers are 
fate, iron sulfate, or ammonium sul- usually on one plant and the fe- 
fate may be used. Use a mixture of male on another. This can be avoid- 
equal parts of these chemicals at ed, however, by planting some of 
the rate of 1 pound per 100 square _ both kinds. 

feet. Repeat every six weeks until 


desired alkalinity is reached. 


Your Christmas poinsettia will 


Camellias need loamy, fertile produce blooms next year if you 
soil. A mixture of the following is handle it right. Put it in a cool 
good for them; one-half loamy gar- place (between 40 and 60 degrees) 
den soil, one-fourth leafmold or after leaves have fallen. Let soil 
peat moss, and one-fourth well get dry. Do not water until April. 


rotted manure or compost. 


Cut back old wood, remove soil 
from roots, place plant in a pot just 


Cut back a third to half the new _ large enough to hold the roots with- 
growth of hydrangea, butterfly out crowding. Put drainage in the 
bush, and crepe myrtle. This will bottom of the pot, fill with fresh 
produce more new growth and _ soil, and place in a warm, light 


blooms on the plant. 


place. Water when soil becomes 


In selecting plants for your home dry. Place indoors in a sunny place 
grounds, don’t overlook holly. It is | when leaves begin to come out. 


KENTILE 
GUARANTEE 


FOR SELF-INSTALLED KENTILE 


Kentie, inc. will provide new tile 
without charge for any Kentile that 


weers out and on which colors 
wear off uring your Own occu 
Dancy of your home wherein you 
have instatied Kentie This guar 
antee does not apply to damage 
Caused by improper handing oF 
failure to follow the instructions 
for instaiiation and maintenance 
averlable at your Kentie dealers 








Mrs. William A. Loock Jr. shows you how 
easy it is to install long-lasting Kentile 


Here’s America’s most popular floor- 
covering for homeowner installation . .. 
low-cost, easy-to-lay, long-wearing. 
Dirt and stain-resistant . . . gleams like 
new with occasional, no-rub waxings. 
Don’t make the mistake of buying floor- 
coverings with just a colored surface 
that wears off with use. Kentile’s 26 
wear-proof colors go right through each 
tile—its durability is assured by this 
written guarantee. (If you prefer, your 
Kentile Dealer will install your floor.) 


Only Kentile Dealers 
offer you these low- 
priced Guaranteed 
Kentile Floors 


* Price quoted is for a Ken- 
tile Floor approximately 
8’x10’ installed by you. 
Your Kentile Floor may 
cost less or slightly more, 
depending on size of room, 
colors and freight rates. See 
your local Kentile Dealer... 
he’s listed in the classified 
phone directory under 
FLOORS. : 


KENTILE, INC., 58 2nd Ave., Dept. M-1, B’klyn 15, N.Y. 


KENTILE. 


~ 
The Asphalt Tile of Enduring Beauty UG, 


mv. 





Get the most for your money— 


INSTALL YOUR OWN 
KENTILE FLOOR! 


Only "19°" FP 
...and you can have a 


KENTILE FLOOR 
like this! 


Kentile Colors shown: Veined Carnelian with ThemeTile and Feature Strip 
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Here Mrs. Loock is finding the center 
of the floor..Next, she’ll spread 
Kentile Adhesive over half the floor 
before laying the tiles in place. 


he 












With half the floor installed, Mrs. 

k spreads Kentile Adhesive to 
cover remaining half. Then it’s simply 
a matter of putting tiles in place 
until entire floor is completed. 





Elen invites you to join 


44 Nationwide Needlework Club 
—and get an exciting GIFT! 
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Enjoy Many Happy Hours of Pleasure and Profits 


More than a million enthusiastic women are now members of my nation-wide 
friend-making Needlework Club! You are invited to join . . . no matter what 
your age or where you live ... and start enjoying fun, profits, friendly contacts. 
; Earn extra money! 


MORE 100 TRANSFER DESIGNS GIVEN TO YOU 
THAN WHEN YOU JOIN NEEDLEWORK CLUB 























i 
I start off each new member at once with a thrilling collection of oyer 
100 different, lovely and practical Hot Iron Transfer Designs... and 
{ Every Month they don’t cost you a single penny! Here are just a few of the dozens 
‘ W of clever new ideas: Rose pillowcase, monograms with flowers, floral 
: NE ITEMS tea towels, tulip luncheon cloth and napkins; PLUS delightful pan- 
holders, pony chair set, cute crib spread, baby bibs, donkey purse for 
| Dozens of new little sweethearts. Exciting new ideas for doilies, aprons, blouses, guest 
f ideas and direc- towels and baby things. I send you this complete selection of over 100 
, . transfer designs, each usable many times, WITHOUT ONE PENNY 
,! tions every month. COST TO YOU when you join Aunt Ellen's Needlework Club. 
| Make baby things, 1 Valuable The WORKBASKET 
| a 7 
panholders, dresser ® Membership ® Needlework Service 
sets, doilies, gloves, Yes, it’s true! You don't pay one single penny extra for these more than 
arm and chair sets, 100 Hot Iron Transfer Designs and-it costs nothing to belong to Aunt 
' | h Ellen’s Needlework Club. Membership is GIVEN and there are never 
ORL aprons, tunc any dues or assessments. All you do is subscribe to my valuable monthly 
cloths, novelties, WORKBASKET Service, which brings you every month 48 to 80 pages Sc » See 
H brimful of crochet, knitting and tatting instructions that even a beginner . ‘ -- eae —————----------" 
H etc., etc. can follow with ease. Subscribers say, “Ideas and patterns are priceless” . oT e----°°o~ 
‘Most modern of all crochet directions.” Every hour with The con 















WORKB, ASKET brings pleasure and profit. 


NEW CRAFT IDEAS SPECIAL OFFER —MAIL COUPON 


H 

} ' 

| | 

| | Now The WORKBASKET Nationwide For new friends who join Aunt Ellen’s Nationwide Needle- 
| 

| 





Needlework Service each month has work Club NOW .. . the regular price of The WORK- 
interest-packed special features on SASIET jc e (on z ‘ . 
crafts to do at home for fun and BASKET is $1.50 per year, but as a special Get-Acquainted 
\ profit. “Hew Te” articles on such Offer to you, just fill out and mail the Special Offer Coupon 
| \ popular crafts as weaving, ceram- below with only $1.00 for the next twelve monthly issues— 
Saiiee catia ae, PLUS the more than 100 Hot Iron Transfer Designs and 
plus the Workbasket Kitchen col- membership in Aunt Ellen’s Needlework Club. If not de- 
umn, Women Who Make Cents, lighted with everything you receive, Aunt Ellen will 
— ron eg hth egy ~— promptly refund your dollar—and you KEEP THE TRANS- 

ures. ou 00 orwarc Oo eac FERS AND YOUR SPEC 
new issue eagerly—you'll find it’s TTT B se ATEN RA 
just full of new ideas, new at RE RISE adalat Rush this 
interests to fill your days ‘Special Offer Coupon TODAY 
with sunshine. and make yourself happy! 


AUNT ELLEN kences city 16 mo 
——-Special Offer Coupou—————— 


AUNT ELLEN, 5056 Handcraft Bidg., Kansas City 16, Mo. 


me 
As a lover of Needlework, 1 enclose $1.00 ($2.00 in Canada) for one G j I i ’ 
' year’s subscription to The WORKBASKET. Send my more-than-100 Hot ° 


Iron Transfers and my MEMBERSHIP at once. [] New C1) Renewal Extra for promptness 

check your favorite flower 
on coupon for valuable 
surprise gift! You'll love it. 















































The Fine Art of Living 


This is the first of a series of articles on understanding family 


life. In coming months Mrs. Grimsley will discuss the growing 


family, the family with grown children, and the elderly couple. 


This month’s article deals with the newly - married couple. 


By CORINNE J. GRIMSLEY 


other races, other nations, other religions, 

about learning to live together in our world. 
Sometimes it is easier to learn to understand people 
in another land than to try to live happily with 
those near at hand! 

The first place for each of us to learn to live to- 
gether happily is in our own families! We are each 
one a part of two families—the family we grew up in 
and the family we are living in today. We learn to 
live in the family first as children, and then we have 
to learn all over again as parents. 

Let’s look at these families of ours. Just as indi- 
viduals go through stages of growth from babyhood 
to adulthood to old age, so our families go through 
stages of growth. Needs change as the family 
changes, and the better we understand these chang- 
ing needs, the better able are we to face them. 

Mary and John are a “Beginning Family.” They 
have just gotten married and they know their mar- 
riage is going to be “different.” They realize there 
are many things they may not agree on, but that 
will be part of their learning the art of living to- 


W: talk much these days of understanding 


Food and Frolic Plans 


gether. They will face such questions as “her folks 
—his folks” and make the answer “our” folks. They 
will learn to respect the independence of each 
other, recognizing there may be his friends, her 
friends, but also their friends. 

They realize that money can be a great problem 
as they seek happiness in their marriage. They 
agreed on a budget—a plan for spending their 
money—before they were married. They realize it is 
not so important the amount of money you have 
(as long as you have enough to meet your needs) 
as is your attitude toward your income. Planned 
spending may not make the money go any farther, 
but you will at least have the satisfaction of know- 
ing where it went! 

They will learn to quarrel constructively and not 
destructively. They will try to find out what is 
right rather than who is right when they disagree, 
and they will never let the sun set without settling 
today’s quarrels. They know that if they add to- 
day’s misunderstanding to tomorrow’s dispute, and 
begin to accumulate resentments, hurt feelings, and 
angry words, their marriage will certainly suffer. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 


the family is cozily gathered around the fire. 
Such evenings, between supper and bedtime, 
are ideal memory-building hours. Plan an occa- 
sional small party for the dearest group in the 
world—your family. 
Dressing up is always fun, so make a game and 
a contest of it. Before supper, Mother or Sister 
should make a small collection of odds and ends 
for each member—shoes, hats, old coats, and such. 
It’s more fun if the shoes don’t match and the socks 
are Dad’s or Mother’s old, worn-out: ones. Every 
person should have the same number of articles to 
put on. The first one to get everything on, no mat- 
ter how badly, is declared winner. 


Tie rain and wind don’t bother at all when 


Play Bottle Horseshoes 


You can assemble some home equipment to use 
for family games over and over again. Bottle Horse- 
shoes is a popular game of this type.” 

Collect 12 old fruit jar rubbers and one quart 
bottle. A milk bottle will do, but a bottle with a 
long neck is better. Let the grown-ups sit an equal 
distance from the bottle, and the younger children 
closer to it. Then let each take turns tossing all 12 
jar rubbers. Keep score, and the first player to ring 
the bottle 21 times is the winner. 

Another “21” game can be played with a milk 
bottle or quart jar and five clothespins. (Little chil- 


By Johnnie Hovey 


dren will enjoy the game better 
if you let them use a quart jar.) 
Set the bottle or jar behind a 
straight chair. Players take turns 
kneeling on the chair, facing the 
back, and dropping the clothes- 
pins into the bottle. 
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Together 


Mary and John have each promised they will 
never criticize, nag, and find fault with the other. 
Instead, they will start practicing the art of appre- 
ciation in the very beginning of their married life. 
Mary knows that if she appreciates the fine things 
about John, and praises him rather than criticizing, 
she won't have time to look for his faults. Actually, 
he will become more and more like the man she is 
looking up to and encouraging. And each time 


* John praises Mary for her cooking or sewing, she 


tries harder to do even better next time. 

Religion in their lives is a “must” with this young 
couple. They know that married happiness is close- 
ly correlated with religious practices and beliefs. 
There are fewer divorces in homes where the cou- 
ples are active in their religious affiliations. Before 
they were married they discussed this matter. Be- 
cause John was active in his church and interested 
in its work and worship, Mary decided to join with 
him. She could teach Sunday school and sing in 
the choir in his church, just as she had in hers. 

As important as church membership is to them, 
they also know that religion must be a part of their 
daily life, not just something to wear on Sunday. 
They are making the family altar a part of their life 
together. They realize that prayer, Bible reading, 
grace at meals, a practice of the golden rule are a 
necessary part of daily life in a family that is going 
to be happy, congenial, and secure. 

Mary and John are a “Beginning Family.” They 
have a plan that should be a blueprint for happi- 
ness. But all plans are subject to change! Unless 
they can adjust to the next phase of family life, their 
happiness will be in danger when Junior arrives! 
Then they no longer will be a “Beginning Family” 
—they will have entered the important second phase 
of the family life cycle—the “Expanding Family.” 


Coffee Bars are so delicious for your family’s refreshment! 


Egg and Bottle Trick 


Bring out a peeled, hard-boiled egg and a quart 
milk bottle. Let the children try to put the egg in 
the milk bottle. They probably can’t do it. After 
they have tried for awhile, show them how. When 
a small piece of burning paper is put in the bottle, 
and the egg placed in the bottle point-down, it is 
quick-sucked into the bottle. And once inside, it 
will not come out by itself. But it can be gotten out 
this way: Tilt the milk bottle to drinking position 
and let egg slide down in the neck. Blow quickly 
into the bottle, and the egg will come out. 

Following this trick let someone tell a story. 
Maybe one of the “small fry” would like to tell one 
he learned at school. 


For a real party atmosphere, refreshments should 
be served at least half an hour before bedtime. 


We recommend these bar cookies with milk for the 
children, coffee for adults who prefer it. 


Coffee Bars 
1 cup golden raisins 


2 eggs 
i cup strong coffee 1% cups flour 
3 


teaspoon cinnamon teaspoon baking powder 


cup shortening teaspoon 
cup sugar U, teaspoon salt 


Combine raisins, coffee, and cinnamon; let stand. 
Cream shortening and sugar; add eggs, one at a 
time, beating well after each addition. Mix and sift 
flour, baking powder, baking soda, and salt. Com- 
bine all ingredients. Spread batter in greased, shal- 
low pan and bake in moderate oven (350 degree F.) 
for 20 to 25 minutes. While warm, spread with 
coffee glaze made by adding enough strong coffee 
to 1% cups confectioners sugar to get a thin, spread- 
ing consistency. Cut bars when cool. 
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Why FORCE your child 
to take a Laxative ? 


Children Enjoy Taking 
Fletcher’s CASTORIA 


the laxative made especially for them 


i ae oR 











= Mild Castoria Contains 
No Harsh Drugs—Won’t Upset 
Sensitive Little Stomachs! | 


When your child needs a laxa- 
tive, never upset him with 
harsh adult preparations. Give 
Fletcher’s Castoria, the laxa- 
tive especially made and rec- 
ommended for infants and 
children of all ages. Fletcher’s 
Castoria is a natural laxative, 
made of nature’s own vege- 
table products. Contains no 
cascara, no castor oil, no salts, 


and no harsh drugs. Won’t 
cause griping, diarrhea, nor 
upset sensitive digestive sys- 
tems. Mild Fletcher’s Castoria 
acts gently, thoroughly, and 
you can regulate dosage 
exactly. What’s more, it’s so 
pleasant-tasting, children take 
it without fussing. Get it now. 
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CASTORIA 





) Especially Made for Infants and Children of All Ages! ( 








The Look of Perfection 


2848—This adorable dress with bolero has all 
the style of a suit. Sizes 4 to 10. Size 8: 3% 
yards plain 35-inch, % yard plaid material. 







2842—Little girls will love the touch of applique 
on this yoked dress. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3. 
Size 2: dress and panties, 2% yards fabric. 








2699—A dress with its own 
jacket such as this is one of 
the best investments for 
spring. Simple, easy to make. 
Sizes 12 to 46. Size 18: 4% 
yards 89-inch for the en- 
semble of dress and bolero. 


2818—Buoyant lines in any fabric, 
but made doubly effective by the 
use of chevron stripes. Try this 
one in soft wool or cotton. Sizes 
12 to 40. Size 16: 3 yards 35-inch 
plain material with 2 yards 35-inch 
striped material. 


No pattern sent without coin, money or- 
der, check, or stamps (coins preferred). 








PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
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Mail order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Spring and Summer Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check [D. 


(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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"How our farmh 
got a face lifting’! 
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by Mrs. James 0. Hamrick of Boiling Springs, N.C. 


“We didn’t have much money when James came out of the Army,” Ruby 
Hamrick explains, “but we scraped together enough to buy an old, run- 
down place and all pitched in to improve it. 





“Tleamed to paint ‘most as well as a pro- 
fessional. But I quickly learned, too, what 
the ‘turps’ and scrubbing up afterwards 
did to my hands. My soothing Jergens 
Lotion felt wonderful ! 





“The boys helped refinish the lumber. And 
believe me, after a bout with’ sandpaper 
and paint remover they didn’t think it one 
bit ‘sissy’ to smooth their hands with pure, 
white Jergens same as I did! 





“A year later when we stood up to receive first prize in our county’s 
y Pp p y 
‘Better Acres’ contest, my hands — in spite of all the work — looked 
pretty !- You see, I kept Jergens Lotion on the job right along! 





“We all swear by Jergens Lotion, so I keep 
it handy in the kitchen, bath and bedroom 
to use after chores, or for chapping and as 
a lovely, fragrant ‘beauty treatment’ be- 
fore going to bed.” 


Remember JERGENS LOTION...because you 








a 


Jergens Lotion is effective, because it doesn’t 
just coat the skin like ordinary lotions or 
creams. Jergens really penetrates the 
upper layer and works where it counts, 
Only 10¢ to $1, plus tax. 


care for your hands! 
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| 1? YOURE 
STOUT 
ney-OaVving 
FREE 


eo 4S 
BOOK 


Mail coupon below for 
our FREE 108-Page Style 
Book showing everything 
new in dresses and coats, 
cleverly proportioned to 


bel 

33 make you look slimmer. 
$43 This Woven Check 
$3¢ Gingham Dress, with 
He white piqué accents 

+1 is only $3.98. Others 
++ $2.59 to $25.00. Coats 
it! as low as $12.98. Also 


suits, hats, sportswear, 
shoes, hose, underwear 
—all at LOW prices. 
Mail coupon for Style 
Book showing hundreds of 
new slimming fashions in 
sizes 38 to 60. It’s FREE! 


Sone 3 aro 
, ruatr INDIANAPOLIS 1 
ane J y it apt 


LANE BRYANT, Department 49 
Indianapolis 17, Indiana 
Piease rush me FREE Style Book for Stout Women. 








Name 





Address 





Post Office State 

















CACTUS PLANTS 


FROM SEED 
ALL KINDS AND FORMS 
Curious, odd-looking, strange spe- 
cies of plants; thrive anywhere 
with little care. Flowers of exqui- 
site beauty and fragrance. Send 
10c in — for 50 ag oe 





AWAY ! 


—even if you don’t 
know a single note now! 


we it’s EASY to learn ANY instrument. No boring 
exercises. Even if you don’t know a single note 
now, we'll have you playing, delightful pieces RIGHT 
AWAY—right from your FIRST lesson! And properly, 

Y NOTE. Simple as A-B-C. Make amazing progress. 
No talent needed. Learn at home in spare time. 
without a teacher. Only few cents per lesson. Soon you 
can play any piece you wish. 900,000 students. 


FREE BOOK and Free Print and Picture 
just send this ad, wit 

name and address filled in caeus te 

U. S$. School of Music, Studio C851, Port Wash- 

ington, N Y. (No obligation; no sales- 

man will call.) 





Name 





Add 








> Fine Seams Reveals 


Today’s 
Fashion 


Trends 


By Johnnie Hovey 


Cowl neckline, 
stoles 


Dolman sleeves, 


SOFT, feminine look is the 

theme for 1953 fashions. Both 
American and Parisian designers 
are including soft, dressy features 
in their designs. 


There’s a noticeable newness 
about shoulders and necklines. 
Heavy padding at the shoulders is 
seldom seen in the new suits, coats, 
or dresses. The soft, slightly round- 
ed shoulder line is in keeping with 
the popular dolman or batwing 
sleeve. Collar interest is varied and 
often the featured part of a plain 
dress. Remember the cowl neck- 
lines of 20 or more years ago? They 
are most popular on soft dresses, 
but also seen on tailored suits or 
blouses. Teen-agers get the cowl 
look by knotting kerchiefs in back. 
They make a soft, draped cowl line 
in front. Topping off these new 
shoulders and necklines are shawls 
and stoles. You can hardly go wrong 
with either. Even tweed suits get 
the modern treatment with match- 
ing stoles lined in velvet. It’s a 
trick you can try with an old suit. 
Grandmother's shawl is as new as 
tomorrow, too. Lavishly trimmed 
or plain, fitted or straight, and made 
of wool, fur, cotton, or sheer fabrics, 
it is one of the 1953 favorites. 


There’s new waistline interest, 
too. Watch for coats fitted in front 
at the waist, but left to blouse full 
and free in back. Wide belts are 
fine for teen-agers, but the stylish 
adult will choose a belt no wider 
than 2 inches. Most likely it will 
be curved to a snug, dipped line in 
back. You can take the crinoline 












Collar interest, 
soft lines 


middy top 





Grandmother’s 
shawl 





‘ Decorative collar 
and cuffs 





Round shoulders, 
P fringe trim 


and heavy padding from the hip- 
line of your last year’s suit, too. 

The middy look is gradually 
growing stronger. Hip-length, 
loosely fitted jersey middies are 
often worn over pleated skirts. 
Many dresses emphasize the lower 
waistline. 

Copy a trick of Paris designers 
to give a new look to your suit. Use 
buttons of graduating sizes, the 
largest at the top; the smallest one 
at your waist. It helps to make 
your waistline look smaller. 


Watch for a lower hemline to 
balance the lower waistline. Teen 
styles and suits are still an average 
of 14 inches from the floor, dressy 
styles are 2 to 3 inches longer. 

In general, the soft look is 
achieved by less padding, more 
curved lines, and soft materials for 
everything from blouses to coats. 








Mrs. Lauritz Melchior 
Puts On Blue Bonnet 
To Get Most 





Mrs. Lauritz Melchior says that no other 
margarine—and no high-priced spread 
—gives all of BLUE BONNET’s advantages! 
FLAvor! Its sunny-sweet goodness adds 
taste to any food! NUTRITION! Unlike most 
brands, BLUE BONNET Margarine contains 
both Vitamins A and D! Economy! BLUE 
BONNET is made from best all-vegetable 
oils. Yet one pound of BLUE BONNET Mar- 
garine costs less than half as much as one 
pound of high-priced spread! So buy BLUE 
BONNET and be sure of “all 3” —Flavor! 
Nutrition! Econom-e-e! 


PrYT-7 09 9 
Yields BUSHELS 
ToaVine 











every 
BURGESS CLIMBING 


or URIP-2- CROP 


s TOMATO grows 16 to 20 feet high. 
< thy Huge, meaty, solid fruit, wonder- 
: * ful flavor. Some weigh as much 

as 2 pounds each. Un assed 
for canning and slicing. Blight 
free—drought and disease-re- 
sistant. Grows in any garden 
Outyields all other varieties. 


Postpaid. Order Today 10¢ 
3 Packets for 25¢ 
Write for FREE complete 

Catalog listing many un 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
104 B. Galesburg, Mich. 


How To Relieve 


Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
ae into the bronchial system to help 
oosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMUESION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 



















SPECIAL OFFER! NURSERY STOCK 
We are making this Special Offer to build 
our mailing list. 


8 PEACH TREES ue APPLE TREES 


9 ° " wig 

° one — 1 Red Staymen Winesap 
S Se Save 1 Old Fashioned Yates 
2 Mayflower 1 Double Red_Debhicious 
2 Giant Elberta 1 Red Rome Beauty 


All fruit trees are 4 to 6 feet high. 
1 Concord Blue Black 1 Fredonia (Red) Gra 


e 

rape 1 Moores Early (Black) 
1 Niagara (White) Grape Grape 
Orders postmarked before midnight January 31, 1953, 
will receive bonus of: 1 Burbank Plum Tree, 1 Red 
June Plum Tree, 2 3 year old Large Hardy Paper 
Shell Pecan Tree! 
All for $4.95 and C.O.D. postage. Cash orders add 50c 
to cover packing and postage. 


ARAB NURSERY CO. 
Arab, Ala. 








Dept. 3-53 
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Play Safe Away 


From Home 


By RUTH RYAN 


LETTER we received and a 
tragic newspaper story prompt- 
ed this list of “do’s” and “don’t's” 
for girls away from home. This is 


the letter and our answer: 


“Dear R. R.: My family doesn’t 
need me at home on our farm, so 
I've decided I'd like to work in a 
city for awhile. I'm a girl of 19, and 
I’m not sure I'll know exactly what 
to do. Can you help me?” 

W. M., West Virginia. 


If you're sure you aren’t needed 
at home, here are some suggestions: 
First, if you don’t already have a 
job when you leave home, carry 
along enough money to live on for 
two or three months. Second, be 
sure you have some special training 
that will qualify you for a job. Third, 
be careful of the places you stay. If 
there is a YWCA there and if it has 
room, that’s a nice place to live. It 
would be wise to write ahead 
and find living quarters before you 
even leave home. Next, be sure the 
job you take is in an honest busi- 
ness with congenial people working 
there. Finally, be careful of the 
friends you make. You'll make them 
where you live and where you work, 
but one of the best places is at 
church, so go to some church reg- 
ularly and move your membership 
from your home town. 





after 


As an afterthought and 
reading several newspaper accounts 
of crimes, we added this list of 
things for a girl alone to avoid: 


1. Don’t ride with strangers. 

2. Don’t park in a car with 
friends and talk at night, especially 
in a lonely place. 

3. Don’t walk over to a car to 
give directions. 

4. Don’t accept dates with stran- 
gers or drink or visit with them. 

5. Don’t leave your suitcase with 
a stranger. 

6. Don’t ask information of 
strangers. Instead, look for a uni- 
form—ask a policeman or a Trav- 
elers’ Aid worker; or step into a 
store and ask a sales clerk behind 
a counter. 

7. Don’t discuss your plans 
with strangers. 

8. Don’t be guilty of or put up 
with fast driving. Get out if you 
can’t control driving or driver. 


9. In your own room, whether 
it’s in a boarding house or a hotel, 
don’t forget to keep your doors 
locked and your shades pulled down 
at night. 

10. Don’t stay out late at night. 
Come in early, especially when out 
with girls. Go to your shows right 
after work and have supper later. 


For the Littlest Folks 


By Miss Kate 


CHOOL started in September 

for most of you little folks. I 
asked you to tell me why you were 
glad for school to start. Most of you 
were glad to see your friends. These 
winning letters tell about some other 
reasons, too. 


First prize, $5—I’m glad for school 
to start because this is my first year 
to go and I will write on the black- 
board and play in the playhouse. 

Judy Chambers, 6, 
Cherokee County, Ga. 


Second prize, $3.50—I was so 
glad for school to start this year. I 
have only boys to play with in sum- 
mer. I miss the girls so much. Our 
vacation was five months long be- 
cause our school was torn up in a 
tornado last year. 

Cynthia Hassell, 10, 
White County, Ark. 


Third prize, $2.50—I am glad for 
school to start because I am going 


to study two new subjects this year 
—history and geography. 

Marilyn Mullins, 9, 

Pendleton County, Ky. 


Fourth prize, $1.50—I'm glad 
school started because I want to 
read my new books. I like to work 
arithmetic best of all, and I like 
spelling, too. Mable Jean Cole, 10, 

Conecuh County, Ala. 


Honorable mentions, $1—I’m glad 
to see my old friends and learn from 
them where they went on their va- 
cations. I get to make new friends, 
too, and I look forward to meeting 
my new teacher. Dorothy Harris, 

Gaston County, N. C. 


I’m glad for school to start, be- 
cause I like to see new girls and 
boys. I like chapel time, because 
we sing songs together and thank 
God for our many blessings. I 
love to learn new things every day 
at school. Delia Ann Murray, 9, 

Clay County, Miss. 
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A new edition of a year- 
round favorite. Dixie for 
two, three or four players 
is enjoyed by all members 


of the family. $2.50 


At all dealers or by mail 





BROTHERS, Ine. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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When your bathroom 
is CLOROX-clean 
its saver for 
your familys health! 


That’s because Clorox is more 
than an extra-gentle bleach... 
it’s the most efficient germ-killer 
of its kind... a type of disin- 
fectant recommended by public 
health authorities. Give your 
family the added health protec- 
tion of a Clorox-clean home! 

Millions of women include Clorox 
in routine cleaning of germ centers 
such as wash basins, toilet bowls, 
tubs, drainboards, sinks, floors. 
Clorox also removes stains, de- 
odorizes...leaves surfaces clean 
looking, fresh smelling, sanitary! 


CLOROX safeguards health in 
laundering, too! 

/| White and color-fast 
linens are more than 
40) snowy-white and color- 
PB) bright when they‘re 
Ey Clorox-clean, they're 









sanitary, too. And Clorox con- 
serves linens. It’s free from caus- 
tic—extra gentle—made by an 
exclusive, patented formula. See 
directions on the label. 





When it’s CLOROX-clean... 


it’s SAFER for Family Health! 











WAFFLES for Supper 





By LILA WILLIAMSON GILLIAM 


OU and your waffle iron can 
make a happy team. 

You know how good waffles are 
for breakfast, but do you serve them 
for supper or a quick lunch? At 
dessert time, too? For company? 
Have you tried freezing waffles? 
Now that is the way to plan waffle 
meals ahead! 

Keep your waffle iron always 
handy. There is no better way to 
make it serve you well than in these 
fine ways with waffles: 

First, your recipe is important. 
Our top choices are three types of 
waffles made from this basic and 
excellent recipe, using sour milk 
and soda. 


Batters are on the thick side, yet 
fluffy and light. They will hold 
nicely if your baking is delayed. 
Most important, they make the ten- 
der, soft waffles which are best to 
freeze and reheat later. We prefer 
this type. If you like crisp waffles, 
increase the liquid. 

Don’t miss these three points in 
the recipe: 1) separating the eggs 
and folding the egg whites, beaten 
to stiff moist peaks, into the batter 
last makes for a delicate, light mix- 
ture; 2) using a rotary beater as 
suggested to make a smooth batter 
and save you some dishwashing; 
8) for uniform milk acidity, using 
sweet milk, soured with vinegar in 
this proportion: For each % cup of 
milk, remove 1 tablespoon and re- 
place with 1 tablespoon vinegar. 
(For each % cup, 2 teaspoons.) 


In baking the waffles, follow 
manufacturer’s directions with your 
iron. About % cup batter‘is needed 
for the average round iron, and 
about 1 cup for the large, square 
irons. If you have a square iron and 
like a round waffle now and then, 
pour % cup of batter in center. 
Slowly lower the lid and let batter 
spread itself. The waffle comes out 
with an interesting edge, like that 
of the gingerbread waffles in the 
color photo on our home cover. 


Freeze baked waffles for later 
use, to use up left-over batter, to 
prepare ahead for any large number 
of servings, or to be ready to serve 
waffle meals at a moment’s notice. 

Bake any of the three following 
batters light to medium brown. Re- 
move to baking sheets or platters to 
cool flat. Separate sections into size 
to fit your toaster. Stack sections 
with strips of freezing Cellophane 
or foil between each, with number 
in each package to handle future 
servings. Wrap in freezing Cello- 
phane or foil. Freeze and store at 
zero temperature. To serve, remove 
wrappings and slide each section 


into toaster. Each will thaw and re- 
heat at same time. Serve at once 
while nicely hot. 

Supper menus, as suggested in 
the color photo, use either the Basic 
Delicate Waffles or Potato Waffles. 

On the supper plate, Delicate 
Waffles are hot from the waffle iron, 
served with frizzled ham slices, car- 
rot and celery sticks, butter or mar- 
garine, and your choice of spreads— 
honey, molasses, or the table syrups. 


The handsome yellow roses, on 
washed ivy leaves, are made from 
butter or margarine, and right for 
special occasions. They’re easy and 
fun to make. If you are a collector 
of miniature pitchers or after-dinner 
coffee cups, use these for individual 
syrup servings. They make good 
conversation, and are a practical 
idea, too. The one shown on our 
home cover holds honey, flavored 
with orange juice to taste, and 
grated orange rind floating on top. 


Butter or Margarine Roses 


Have butter or margarine firm, 
but not hard. Run sharp edge of 
knife under top surface, and remove 
thin strips, about 1x 1% inches. 
Slide gently from tip of knife. Shape 
into petal, pinching bottom edges 
together. Drop at once into bowl 





The color photo on our home 
cover page was made by Wray 
Selden, arranged by Lila Wil- 
liamson Gilliam. Accessories 


by Thalhimers, Richmond, Va. 











of ice water. Remove another strip 
of same size, slip gently from knife 
and hold in right hand. Remove 
chilled petal from water with left 
hand, and press second petal against 
open side of petal, pinching firmly 
at bottom. Drop at once into ice 
water. Continue adding petals until 
flower is of desired size. Work with 
two or three flowers at a time, to 
give each addition a good chance to 
firm in ice water between handlings. 
Keep in ice water until time to serve. 


Basic Delicate Waffles 


2 eggs 2 cups sifted flour 
1Y¥3 cups sour milk 1 teaspoon soda 
Y3 cup melted 1 teaspoon salt 
butter 1 tablespoon sugar 
Separate eggs, putting whites in 
one bowl and yolks in large bowl 






4 
for final batter. Beat whites with 3 
rotary beater to stiff, moist peaks, 
Move beater over to yolks, and beat 
until they are well blended. Add © 
milk and melted butter or margarine ~ 
to yolks, and blend with rotary — 
beater. Sift flour, soda, and salt to- 3 x 
gether and add to milk-egg mixture, ~ 
Beat gently with beater until mix. 
ture is very smooth. With a spoon, — 
fold beaten egg whites into mixture ~ 
until well blended. Yield: about §” 
cups batter or enough for 4 round” 
four-sectioned waffles. 4 

Potato Waffles, combined with” EY 
creamed chicken or turkey, are a) 
superb flavor combination! 


bake with an uneven light and St 





crust color, and make a solid, 
hearty meal. You can add almost 
any vegetables or salad to fill out” 
the menu. 


Potato Waffles 


In Basic Delicate Waffle recipe, — 
reduce milk to 1 cup and add to 
liquid mixture 1% cups cooked riced 
potatoes (about 3 medium). Omit 
sugar. Reduce flour to 1 cup. Re- 
duce soda to % teaspoon. 


Gingerbread Dessert Waffles 


In Basic Delicate Waffle recipe, 
reduce milk to % cup and add to 
liquid mixture 1 cup mild molasses. 
Omit sugar. Increase soda to lk 
teaspoons. Add to dry ingredients, 
before sifting together, 14 teaspoons 
powdered ginger and % teaspoon 
ground cinnamon. 


Easy Lemon Sauce 


2 egg yolks 1 package lemon 


cups water pudding and pié © 
Y2 cup sugar filling mix 


Mix slightly beaten egg volls 
with % cup of the water in saucepan. ~ 
Add pudding mix and sugar; mix 
well. Then add remaining water 
gradually, stirring constantly. Cook 
and stir over medium heat until 
mixture comes to a full boil. Cool, 
stirring occasionally. Yield: 3% cups 
sauce. 


Fluffy Sauce 


Make a meringue of 2 egg whites 
and % cup sugar. Slowly fold hot 
Easy Lemon Sauce, as it is removed 
from heat, into meringue until all is 
blended. Either sauce stores nicely 
in covered container in refrigerator, 
to serve with frozen gingerbread 
waffles later. 
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' Cooking 





with the fastest home electric unit 


























NEW! Beautiful Stratoliner. A joy to use. It brings you... 
the new Extra-Hi-Speed Calrod Unit. Mammoth 3 -Way 
Oven. Deep-Well Fryer that changes to Thrift Cooker 
or surface unit. Tel-A-Cook Lights. Minute-Timer. Au- 





NEW! Deep-Well Fryer. Another General Electric first. 
Automatically controls fat at frying temperature. Same 
type used by top chefs for perfect French-fried potatoes, 
onion rings, doughnuts, chicken, sea food, etc. Extra- 
large capacity. 








tomatic oven control to “watch” your baking. Warming 
drawer ... and many other features. $449.95** at your 
G-E dealer’s. Other models from $189.95.** (See classified 
phone book.) General Electric Co., Louisville 2, Ky. 





AMAZING! Tel-A-Cook Lights. Push a button—for the 
heat you want, from warm to speed high. Tel-A -Cook 
Lights—a different color for each button—tell you from 
across the room which unit is on—and at what cooking 
heat. Perfect results are easy. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





The marvelous speed of General Electric’s Extra- 
Hi-Speed Calrod® Unit is proved by United States 
Testing Co., Test Report E4991A. It’s the fastest 
cooking unit on any leading home electric range.* 

General Electric cooking is clean. Pots don’t get 
black on the bottoms. Calrod cooking units are 
hinged so drip pans can lift out. A damp cloth cleans 
enameled surfaces. Electric cooking is safe, too. 

It costs very little to cook electrically. Based on 
a national average of 2¢ a kilowatt hour and figuring 
normal use by a family of 4, you can use a General 
Electric Range for about $2 a month. And you can 
buy a G-E.... for about $2.15 a week (after small 
down payment). See your dealer for details. 


*Test Report E4991A, 6-12-52 .. . made with utility-size units, 
using one each of 5 leading electric ranges. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


“SPEED COOKING” 


RANGES 








NEW! Fastest Home Electric Unit. Beats “speed units” 
on other leading ranges. Saves electritity and time. Food 
tastes better. Vitamins don’t boil away. Calrod unit is 
self-cleaning—spilled liquids evaporate, foods disappear. 





NEW! Mammoth-size, 
evenly —in any oven position. Master oven holds meal 
for 18. For power-saving one-shelf cooking, shift bake 
unit and get smaller Speed Oven. Super Broiler gives 
meats delicious 


3-Way Oven. Bakes and browns 


flavor. 
** Manufacturer’s recommended retail price. 


“charcoal broiled” 
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A prize-winning cook since high school days 


Young Mother Wins 5 Blue Ribbons 
in Cooking Contests 


The whole family is proud of 
Mrs. Dan H. Surface of Taze- 
well, Virginia—and no wonder! 
Mrs. Surface was one of the top 
cooks at this year’s Tazewell 
County Fair. Her special dishes 
took 5 blue ribbons, 4 reds 
and a white! 

Mrs. Surface gives a lot of 
credit to Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast, as so many prize- 
winning cooks do. “It’s such a 
help to me,” she says. “I like 


the convenience of a yeast that 
keeps for months!” 

Out of 5000 prize-winning 
cooks surveyed, 97% depend 
on Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. It’s much more con- 
venient than old-style cake 
yeast—keeps for months on 
your pantry shelf. Now when 
you bake at home, it’s easy to 
use yeast. Just look for the label 
and be sure you get Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast. 











Beaird butane-propane systems — man- 
ufactured since 1934—have an unbroken 
record of safe service ... and they carry 
the label of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories—the same seal of safety you find 


on your high quality gas appliances. 


Pioneers in the Development of Safe Stor- 
age Equipment for LP-Gas and Anhydrous 
mmonia Fertilizer 


Write for the name of your nearest Beaird dealer. 





PEPPERMINT STICK 


y ZINNIA 


“ | amending New Beauty 
Gorgeous striped flowers of red, white, yel- 
lew. pink, oran pad purple ‘all in’ one 
oom. Cut and 4, in ear! 
. Send 10c in 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN 
Dept. 202 Rockford, lilinels 












SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in 
the CLASSIFIED ADS. 











NYLONS keriacto 


. Show 2 compte ote ey 
oe crea "No 


otek. 


e, address. and hose size 
HOSIERY MILLS. Dept.R-85 indianapolis 7, ind. 













When answering advertisements be sure to say “‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.”’ 


COTTONS 
Tidlaleehodoll Rayons-Nylons 


Spring Pull high living costs down! 
. newest and finest guar- 
anteed textile values at low- 
“ jest prices... ANYWHERE! 
Beantiful fashions, exciting 
Seat , sensational new fab- 
and household items... for 
entire family and home. Thrift 
thousands already acclaim Sout! 
7% Carolina Mills for worthwhile 
“7 shopping, best savings! Get our 
handsome catalog Free for ask- 
ing! Just send your name and 
address on poste: to: 


~««| SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS 
Dept. 227, Spartanburg, S.C. 


ENDS GRAY HAIR 


WORRIES IN 5 SECONDS 


$ Quick, easy Tintz Touch-up 
Pencil colors gray, faded 

hair at roots, parting, tem- 

ples. Like lipstick, In metal 

PLUS swivel case. Won't rub off, 
but washes out. SEND NO 
MON Deposit with post- 
man on delivery only $1 plus 
tax and .D. postage on 
guarantee of satisfaction or 
Money_ Back. State shade. 
Black, Dark ‘Brown, Med. Brown, Light Brown, Auburn 














or Blonde. Mail order now to: 
TINTZ CO., Dept. 152-A, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl, 








+ 


Spring Color Transfers 






527—Twelve gay 
and amusing “mu- 
sical vegetables” in 
crimson and leaf 
green will serve to 
enliven kitchen 
towels, pot holders, 
breakfast cloths, 
aprons. These hot 
iron transfers may 
be embroidered, 


but ,it is not necessary. Colors are 
washable and very attractive. 





Homemaking —a Career 


After a day of work, when time 
comes to retire, I slip to my secret 
place and thank God for letting me 
be a rural homemaker. For in it, 
I have a wonderful job, a real 
career, and the pay is wonderful. 
The money may not be so much, 
but the blessing my heart receives 
from the smiles and happiness on 
other faces is worth more than gold. 

I try to be a good homemaker 
and mother without being a slave 
to my home. For the past 18 years, 
I have been a member of from one 
to three organizations; PTA, Sun- 
day school, and Woman’s Mission- 
ary Union at church, and for the 
past two years a member of the 
homemakers club. 

Nothing irritates me any more 
than for someone to say she could 
not go someplace because she has 
to clean house, or has to wax be- 
cause the “children scarred the 
floor.” I do what I can, go and en- 
joy myself, and go back and finish 
my work. It’s always waiting. 

Mrs. O. E. Darnell, Kentucky. 


Rural Homes Changing 


“Rural home demonstration work 
may be credited with much of the 
great change in rural women and 
their homes today. 

This change has come gradually 






514—Just imagine 
these graceful 
springtime blue- 
birds in deep blue 
with rust-red-col- 514 


ored throats in 

—_ across kitchen curtains, couch 
pillows, aprons, or across the corners 
of a linen or organdy lunch or tea 
cloth! Simply iron on; no embroidery, 


< 

447—Fourteen little horses in the pop- 
ular charcoal gray with bright crimson 
streamers to iron directly onto up-to- 
the-minute gray, lime, turquoise, pale 
yellow, or coffee-colored place mats, 
modern buffet runners, out-of-doors 
dining cloths, pillows, or scarves. 





Order by number for 25 cents 
each from Carol Curtis, Home 
Department, Thé Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 














over a long period of years. During 
this time home demonstration work 
has stimulated homemakers’ inter- 
ests in national affairs, encouraged 
the reading of good books and 
magazines, and it has also given 
these women valuable information 
on home improvement. 

Mrs. Hubert Cox, North Carolina. 


Childhood Lessons 


When I was a child, my mother 
made very tasty lightbread. She 
enjoyed this work as it was an out- 
let for her desire to create. 

Busy as she was with her house- 
hold tasks, she always found time 
to observe the beauties of nature. 
Often she gathered her small chil- 
dren and stood watching the splen- 
dor of an evening sunset. 

From her we learned to see the 
beauty that is present everywhere. 
She taught us that we should never 
let our lives become too busy or too 
burdened to find time to appreciate 
the beauty of things around us. 

Mrs. Verna Lee Holmes, 
Kentucky. 
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Economical Cough 
Relief! Try This 
Home Mixture 


Makes Big Saving. 





No Cooking. 





To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs 
due to colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen. 

First, make a syrup with 2 cups granulated 
sugar and one cup of water. No cooking needed. 
Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, in- 
stead of sugar syrup. 

Then get 2/2 ounces of Pinex from any drug- 
gist. This is a special compound of proven in- 
gredients, in concentrated form, well-known for 
its quick action on throat and bronchial irrita- 
tions. 

Put Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up with 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of splen- 
did medicine—about four times as much for your 
money. It never spoils, and tastes fine. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is surprising. 
You can feel it take hold in a way that means 
business. It loosens phlegm, soothes irritated 
membranes, eases soreness. Makes breathing 
easy, and lets you get restful sep. Just try it, 
end, if not pleased, your money will be refunded. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 


it’s wonderful the way 
Chewing-Gum Laxative 
acts chiefly to 


REMOVE WASTE 
NOT 
GOOD FOOD 


@ Here’s the secret millions of folks have 
discovered about FEEN-A-MINT, the mod- 
ern chewing-gum laxative. Yes, here is 
why FEEN-A-MINT’s action is so wonder- 
fully different! 

tors say that many other laxatives 
start their “flushing” action too soon... 
right in the stomach where food is bein: 
digested. Large doses of such laxatives 
upset digestion, flush away nourishing 
food you need for health and energy. 
You feel weak, worn out. 

But gentle reen-A-mInT, taken as rece 
ommended, works chiefly in the lower 
bowel where it rempves mostly waste, not 
good food! You avoid that typical weak, 
tired, run-down feeling. Use FEEN-A-MINT 
and feel your “peppy,” energetic self — 
full of life! Get rEEN-a-mint! Noincrease 
in price—still 25¢, 50¢ or only 10¢. 


ti 
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een-a min 
THE CHEWING-GUM LAXATIVE 
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OF CALIFORRIA 
c ° 
. Fringed or Notched Blooms Supreme 
J 8. Florists’ Strain. ‘‘The Handsomest Frilled 
Oy Petunia in the World.’’Large, rich colored 
4 blooms in tg Me ey yee shade on 
ae stately plants. 10¢ in coin 
45 Ne for Regular50c Packet (150 Seed) 
ly and Big Seed & Nursery Catalog. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN Rockford.” fittnois 


: 


x 


Y 




















OULD that blackhead you no- 
ticed on your nose today have 
been caused by a soiled powder 


_ puff, or by dust in your cream jar? 


Could those dandruff flakes in your 
newly shampooed hair have lurked 
in your unwashed brush? And what 
about that infected nail? Could 
that have been a germ on your 
manicure scissors? That pimple in 





Powder should never be exposed 
to dust. Cotton balls are clean- 
er applicators for make-up than 
are puffs used again and again. 





Metal implements such as tweez- 
ers, scissors, and needles should 
be dipped into alcohol or other 
antiseptic before being used. 
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@. ‘Keep Beauty Aids 
“s Super -Clean 


By SALLY CARTER 


your eyebrows could have been 
caused by the dirty tweezers you 
used to pluck stray hairs. How 
clean do you keep your grooming 
tools and beauty aids? 


For the sparkling, shining clean- - 


liness that spells good looks for to- 
day’s woman, you can’t be too care- 
ful about having everything you 
use clean at all times. 


< 

Your hands are your No. 1 
beauty tool. Never touch them 
to your hair or face without 
scrubbing them thoroughly. 





Your cream supply should never 
be touched with hands. Use a 
clean spatula or spoon to dip a 
bit of cream into your hand. 








Order today the free beauty leaf- 
lets listed below. Check those you 
desire, fill in coupon, and mail to 
Sally Carter, Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you — Raleigh, Memphis, 
Dallas, or Birmingham. 





ID sis iit boihaicsidchitbbieihdetuntaminieed 


Get "Em Now! 


C1) Real Foes of Beauty 

(1) Beauty Under Handicaps 
() The Care of Dry Skin 

O Homework for Beauty 
O) New Hair Styles for You 





Whenever your eyes 
seem dull with fatigue, try two 
drops of Murine in each eye. 
Quick as a wink, Murine wakes 
them up to cool refreshment. 
Murine’s seven tested ingredi- 
ents, scientifically selected and 
combined, blend perfectly with 
the natural fluids of the eye. So 
Murine is gentle as a tear. 
Murine makes your 
eyes feel good. 











MUSTEROLE 
_is recommended by many 
BABY DOCTORS 

"to relieve distress of 


CHEST COLDS 


fs 














- A number of baby 
doctors are recom- 
mending Child’s Mild 
Musterole— made es- 
pecially for kiddies. 
Musterole quickly re- 
lieves coughs, sore 
throat and helps break up painful 
local congestion. Just rub it on! 

Musterole creates highly medi- 
cated protective warmth on chest, 
throat and back, assuring long-last- 
ing relief. There’s also Regular and 
Extra Strong Musterole for adults, 
a 


Sell HM ees 


Easy to MAKE MONEY 


/ Full or Spare Time!.. 


It’s a wonderful and delightful way to 
e extra money—just showing your 
friends, neighbors the world’s cutest, 
loveliest children’s d for school and 
pre-school ages. Mothers delighted, and 
children jump with joy when they see big 
selection of adorable styles including 
famous Dan River Gi . You mal 
big money easy—and get your own chil- 
dren’s dresses without paying one penny 
me —just showing styles for girls and boys 
and taking orders at amazing low prices. 
FREE Rush name and iress today for big, complete 
style display—sent FREE. No experience—no 
money needed. Just rush your name and address today. 


HARFORD FROCKS, Dept. }-2352, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


k 
























peppermint stic 


ZINNIAS 4 
peckled and striped; a /7 
different type. Numerous (A 


combined colors. Thick, 


—— Send 10¢ 
for 


















CAT Sa FREE 
Q. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 
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Heres your iavitation to 
Cheaitt... 145%. 





MATIC LIGHTING 
NE 
ONTROL ” 
ee 
q SMOKELESS CHap 


VITAMIN-SAVER ein OLING 


ER SIMMER BURNERS ¥ 


—_ 








Fully Automatic Controls. Your 
meal cooks while you’re busy with 


CHECK THESE v other things. 
No weather worries. Wind, light- 
OP -T0-THE-MINUTE Y mes or storms can’t stop gas cook- 
TIME AND 
WORK SAVERS: 


Fully Insulated Oven keeps fuel 
costs down. 


With gas you can bake and broil 
Y in separate ovens. No more greasy 
smoke to soil your kitchen. 


Simple finger control gives you 
any degree of heat... instantly! 


Use LP-GAS for automatic water heating, 
refrigeration, home heating, tractor fuel, 
chicken brooders, and for countless 
other home and farm purposes, 





See these kitchen 
beauties at your 
LP-Gas dealer's 


LP-GAS Information Service 

Dept. POF, 11 S. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 3, Illinois. 

I enclose one dime. Please send me the booklet, 
“Better Living with LP-GAS.” 


And remember to ask 
for your new Recipe 
and Kitchen Planning 
Idea book, “BETTER NAME 
LIVING WITH LP- 
GAS.” Or send the 
COUPON with a 
dime and we'll rush | city STATE 
your copy to you. 





ADDRESS 











BUTANE e PROPANE e BOTTLED GAS e TANK GAS 
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2798 2764 





2764—Your new winter-warm tweedy fashion 
with unusual inset yoke idea! We see this 
casual coming and staying! Sizes 10 to 20, 
Size 16: 3% yards 54-inch material. 


2798—Here is a wonderful casual for cordu- 
roy or gabardine. The shoulder pleats are 
trimmed with buttons! Sizes 10 to 20. Size 
16: three-quarter sleeves, 4% yards 35-inch, 


2841—Styled with a new slant to insure slim- 
mest figure flattery, this design has choice of 
collar or scoop neckline. Sizes 12 to 42. Size 


18: 4% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2839—As pretty as a picture is this wee dress 
with scallop and button detail; crisp and 
fresh-looking with contrasting collar. Sizes 
2 to 8. Size 4: 2 yards 35-inch fabric. 


2840—This ensemble is destined to become 
the favorite of the youngest fashion-con- 
scious lady of the house. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 
8: 2% yards plaid, 1% yards plain material. 


2817—Here is a marvelous wrap-around 
housedress with choice of square- or V- 
necklines. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 4% 
yards 35-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 58. 
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ORK hocks, adav’s econ- 

omy buys, make a delicious 
“boiled dinner” with vegetables. If 
pork hock cookery is new to you, 
just follow this simple method: 
Simmer the hocks in water to cover 
until nearly tender (adding salt, if 
fresh pork hocks are used). Then 
add onions, carrots, potatoes, and 
cabbage wedges (or a choice of 
these) and continue cooking until 
vegetables are tender. This is our 
favorite method: 


Pork Hock Dinner 


4 pork hocks 
4 medium carrots 
4 medium onions 


Wash hocks and place in Dutch 
oven or other large, deep pan. Cover 
with hot water, add 2 teaspoons salt 
(if fresh hocks are used), and sim- 
mer, covered, until meat is nearly 
tender (about 1% hours). Add whole 
carrots, peeled onions, and pared 
potatoes cut in half. Cover and cook 
15 minutes. .Add cabbage cut in 
wedges and cook, covered, for 30 
minutes longer, or until vegetables 
are tender. Sprinkle vegetables with 
salt, pepper, and paprika. Yield: 
4 servings. 


4 medium potatoes 
1 small cabbage 


Taylor Pie 


“This is one of my family’s fa- 
vorite pies. The recipe came from 
an old edition of the Inglenook 
Cook Book, published by the Breth- 
ren Publishing Company,” relates 
Miss Carolyn C. Driver, Rocking- 
ham County, Va. 

4 eggs 


| cup sugar 
Ya cup butter 


Beat yolks and add to other in- 
gredients, Mix well and pour into 
two unbaked pastry shells. Bake at 
425 degrees F. until pastry is done 
and filling firm (30 to 35 minutes). 
Top with meringue made of egg 
whites and an additional % cup 


1 cup sweet cream 
dash nutmeg 


Pork hocks and vegetables make a one-dish meal that is easy to prepare. 


By Sallie Hill 


Memory Book Recipes 


g Brown meringue in hot oven. 
Yield: 2 pies. 


Pawn Haas 


When you make liver pudding, 
save the broth for this handed-down 
recipe. It came to us from Mrs. 
John Turner, Master Farmer’s wife 
of Rockingham County, Va. 


3 gallons broth ¥%-cup salt 
3 pints flour 6 teaspoons pepper 
5 pints cornmeal 


Let broth come to a boil. Com- 
bine flour and meal and add to boil- 
ing broth. Cook % hour and add salt 
and pepper. Pour into pans about 
8 inches deep, and allow to cool. 
Store in cold place. To use, slice 
and broil, or dredge in flour and fry 
in lightly greased skillet. Serve with 
sausage or liver pudding. 


Mrs. Tedford’s Waffles 


Mrs. Jack Tedford, Henrico 
County, Va., makes good use of her 
waflle baker. Her favorite recipe is 
unusual because it does not call for 
melted shortening. 

6 tablespoons 1 teaspoon salt 
shortening 2 eggs 
cups flour 2 cups milk 


teaspoons baking 
powder 


Cut the fat into dry ingredients 
with a pastry blender. Work as you 
would for biscuit. To this mixture 
add well beaten eggs and milk 
which have been blended. Bake in 
hot waffle baker. Yield: 6 or 7 
large waflles. 


aN 


Cheese Straws 

Mrs. John Bryson, Wake County, 
N. C., recommends this tasty tea or 
party treat: 


1 pound cheese 3 pints flour 
1 pound margarine 1! teaspoon salt 


Run cheese through food chop- 
per, mix well with margarine. Add 
flour and salt and mix thoroughly. 
Press through cooky press onto bak- 
ing sheet. Bake at 375 degrees F. 
until very lightly browned. 





"im practically a stranger 


in my own kitchen...thanke to my 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 







































ay 





Just slip your dinner 
into the oven and set 
the Automatic Clock 
Control. It'll cook your 
meal while you get 
that “permanent.” 


Vag 


| 


“This oven wears a 
glass overcoat 


A thick blanket of 
Fiberglas insulation is 
wrapped all around 
the Caloric Oven. 
Keeps heat in the oven 
and out of the kitchen. 







Do 
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When an Ultramatic Caloric Gas Range moves 


How to cook dinner Buzzing icrit 
in a beauty shop only for bees 


Caloric’s Automatic 
Timer buzzes, too— 
warning you when 
cooking is done. Times 
everything from a few 
seconds to four hours. 





when you broil ? 

Caloric broils with door 
tightly closed. No need 
to open windows to 
get rid of smoke and 
greasy vapors as in 
“open door” broiling. 





Plug your coffee- 
maker into Caloric's 
Timed Outlet before 
¢ the girls come, and it 
: will be perking when 
% you're ready for it. 


Seeeeeeese Sees eeseseeesses 


Coe Pe eeeereas SOOEES Heeseee ee ee SEOETEOEOSEeee 


— 


ts a dream 
to clean! 


Gleaming porcelain 
and chrome make 
cleaning a breeze. 
Caloric Ranges are 
America’s Easiest 
s Ranges to Keep Clean. 


into your kitchen, you can move out. . . out to 
hours of greater freedom, hours of added leisure 
to enjoy family and friends. 


Here’s modern design in gleaming porcelain 
and chrome that graces the finest kitchen. Here’s 
modern automatic cooking that takes the hard 
work—and the guesswork—out of meal-getting. 
See all the features of the wonder-working 
Caloric Gas Range. Our dealers are listed under 
“Ranges” in your classified telephone book. 
All models available for ‘‘Pyrofax"’ Bottled Gas or other LP-Gases 













ls nice to have a 
man around the house 


A fellow likes to relax 
before dinner. Just 
turn Caloric's Tri-Set 
Burners to ‘Keep 
Warm” and your meal 
will stay serving hot. 












Septic 
(For 4 ) 


Caloric Saves 

to $100.00com> 
Pared wi th 
equivalent r 
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lat more homes 

with gas than ethan 
t fuels combined, 

¥ @ wide margin? 
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plus KING-SIZE RAISINS 


for Extra Flavor and Energy 


You don’t have to hunt for the 
raisins in Skinner’s Raisin-Bran. 
There are LOTS of ’em! It takes 
a full half-pound of choicest 
grapes just to make the raisins for 


ak 








A RAISIN-BRAN 
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For a brisker outlook on life, try an 
appetizing breakfast. And what's more 
appetizing than the crisper flakes in 
Skinner’s Raisin-Bran! Skinner’s flakes 
are crisper than any other raisin-bran 
+ «+ SO Crisp, they stay toasty and 
crunchy even after you pour on milk! 


one box of Skinner’s Raisin-Bran. 
For CRISPER flakes . . . for sweet, 
chewy, KING-SIZE RAISINS... 
look for the sunny yellow box 
with the big red Skinner label. 
















WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and: complete 
address just as it appears on our address 





label. Better still, enciose with your letter the 


label from your ‘latest copy 
sive Farmer. 





of The Progres- 








lettering and Foot-stone. ; Catalog FREE. 
ALLSTATES MONUMENT CO. 
Box 76, Station F; Atlanta, Georgia 
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‘FREE 


Mail this coupon or a post- jt 
t card for fascinating, new, ey |) 4 
3 Money-saving Olson book > 
- 40 pages of Rugs and ; 
¥ model rooms in actual col- 52 sold ote, = 
: ors. Tells how to get lovely, | texture blends, leaf, H 
1 * deep-textured, Reversible | feral, Early Amer 4 
§ Broadloom Rugs at a big ny — ; 
g saving by Sending Your | regardless of colors § 
i discarded Rugs, Clothing . one ; 
gto the Olson Factory. | say tength H 
; . 
RORY: STARR Re EI 
' 
: EET hp Accu sidssscnesdnaneridmasacssecdetvecedavessancel ‘ 
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Lovely Deep-Textured 
Broadloom—woven Re- 
versible for Double Wear. 

FACTORY-TO-YOU 
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Stop Taking 


Harsh Drugs for 
Constipation 


End chronic dosing! 
Regain normal regularity 
this all-vegetable way! 


Taking harsh drugs for constipa- 
tion can punish you brutally! Their 
cramps and griping disrupt normal 
bowel action, make you feel in need 
of repeated dosing. 


When you occasionally feel consti- 
poted. get gentle but sure relief. 

ke Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxa- 
tive. It’s all-vegetable. No salts, no 
harsh drugs. Dr. Caldwell’s con- 
tains an extract of Senna, oldest 
and one of the finest natural laxa- 
tives known to medicine. 


Gentle, effective relief 


Pleasant, minty-flavored Dr. Cald- 
well’s acts mildly, brings thorough 
relief comfortably. Helps you get 
regular, ends chronic dosing. Even 
relievesstomachsourness that irreg- 

ularity often brings. 


Money back 
If not satisfied 


Mail bottle to Box 280,N. Y.18,N. Y. 


DR.CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE 


Contained in pleasant-tasting Syrup Pepsin 























By BETTY JONES 


Circular Tablecloth cro- 
cheted in interesting pea- 
cock tail design will add 
elegance to your table. 










< 

Shortie Gloves are good 
for spring and summer. 
Get ahead of the season 
by crocheting yours now. 













A 798—Flower Garden pillow- 
cases can be made in your lei- 
sure. Use them on your own 
bed or give them to friends. 


€ Oriental Lace.doilies can be cro- 
cheted in three sizes. Directions 
also include place mats in three 
sizes, both oval and rectangular. 






A Petal Vanity Set is to be cro- 
cheted in blocks. Set blocks to- 
gether for desired shape and size. 


« 

672—Assorted Motifs will add spar- 
kle to your cherub’s clothing. She 
will love the embroidered pig, elf, 
butte rfly, and all the other designs. 


— 








To order instruction leaflets: | 672—Assorted Motifs................ 20 cents 
798—Flower Garden 

Twenty-cent and 5-cent items Pillowcases .............00c--00++00- 20 cents 

| will be mailed separately. Send Circular Tablecloth.......... ... 5 cents 

| your order to Betty Jones, Home Shortie Gloves.................. .. 5 cents 

Progressive Oriental Lace doilies................ 5 cents 

Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Petal Vanity set...............-.,..... 5 cents 
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Learn bow to 
select and care for 
your home freezer. 


E are living in a second ice 

age, according to Brigid Max- 
well, editor of the home section of 
The Farmers Weekly, an English 
publication. 

After seeing home freezers in al- 
most every Master Farm home, we 
agree with Miss Maxwell. Farm 
homemakers frequently tell us they 
are planning to buy a home freezer 
soon and want some guidance in 
selection. Our advice is to study the 
many nationally advertised brands, 
and buy from a reputable local dealer 
who will be able to give you the 
service to which you are entitled. 


Compare models for the following 
features: insulation, sealing gasket in 
the door, automatic temperature con- 
trol, indicator light or bell (to warn 
you of mechanical failure), interior 
light, lids (should be counterbalanced 
and easily opened), locks and hinges, 
and baskets or trays. 

You may choose either an upright 
or chest model. Both are efficient, if 
well managed. 

Mrs. O. H. Wienges, Calhoun 
County, S. C., gives her reasons for 
preferring the chest type: “To 
me, it is much more convenient. 
Racks in the top make it easy to 
find any product, as there is a 
special place for everything.” 

Mrs. A. Mistr, Henrico Coun- 
ty, Va., is just as well pleased 
with her upright model. Says 
she: “With the upright model, 
we are able to store our food to 
a better advantage. We like the 
idea of being able to see the food 
when the freezer door is opened.” 


What size? That is the ques- 
tion most often asked. For farm 
families, the USDA recommends 
5 cubic feet of space per person. 
Many farm families who bought 
small boxes have either traded 
for larger models or bought a 
second small freezer. 


Elizabeth Ann Gaude, niece of the J. G. Beauds, Master Farm Family 
in Pointe Coupee Parish, La., selects a meal from the upright model. 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


As to care of the home freezer, let’s 
ask homemakers who own them. 

“I find that my freezer requires de- 
frosting once a year, or when the 
frost interferes with sliding of the 
basket,” suggests Mrs. Henry S. 
Blitch, Bulloch County, Ga. “I scrape 
off the ice with a spatula or wooden 
paddle, but never with a_ sharp or 
pointed instrument. Once a year we 
clean the condenser with a stiff brush 
or vacuum cleaner.” 


“I defrost my box in spring just 
before time to begin freezing our 
earliest produce, such as strawberries 
and asparagus,” says Mrs. Mistr. 
“This gives us the opportunity to 
place all left-over food on one or two 
shelves in order that it may be used 
soon. The freezer only requires the 
one inside cleaning each year. For 





Mrs. W. A. Meadows, Bleckley County, 
Ga., enjoys a chest-type home freezer. 


cleaning, I use soda and plenty of 
fresh water. The exterior is easier to 
wash if you use a thick coat of good 
household wax after it is cleaned. 
That is about all I do for it.” 

“As there are several home freezers 
in our family,” writes Mrs. Walter S. 
Thompson, Knox County, Tenn., “in 
the spring when our food supply is 
lowest, we each try to empty our 
boxes for thorough cleaning by taking 
our frozen food to other freezers for 
two or three days to permit thorough 
cleaning oft our boxes. Incidentally, 
when I clean my freezer, I use a small 
mop with about a 24-inch handle. 
With it, all parts are easily reached.” 

“TI defrost quickly by placing jars of 
warm water in the home freezer and 
closing the lid for a short while,” 
writes Mrs. W. O. Embry, Henderson 
County, Ky. 

“If you package all foods carefully 


‘ in moisture- vaporproof wrappings or 


glass or tin containers, and keep the 
lid of the freezer securely closed, 
it will be necessary to remove 
frost from the freezer only once 
or twice a year. If children are 
in the home, be sure to place 
home freezer where the small 
fry cannot pull out the connec- 
tion,” advises Mrs. Wienges, Cal- 
houn County, S. C. 

“Our freezer is on a porch 
which is not enclosed. So to take 
care of the finish on the freezer, 
I have made a cover of white 
plastic material to protect it,” 
reports Mrs. Dunbar Oswald, 
Allendale County, S. C. 


The test of good freezer opera- 
tion is not how long you can 
hoard food in the freezer but how 
much good food goes into and 
out of it. 
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RUIN HER 


YUL NS WEDDING 

















<A SATURDAY! 
oa Now's THE TIME owe THE TE FOF i 





i } 
WE FIXED 
. HER! HA-HA! 













MENTHOLATUM QUICKLY 
RELIEVES HEAD-COLD 









MY HEAD IS CLEAR Now! 
MENTHOLATUM IS GRAND ALSO 
FOR CHAPPED SKIN...MANY USES! 


THE RELIEF OF COLDS AND SKIN AILMENTS / 








WELL LIVE HAPPILY 
EVER AFTER! 




















fr) YOUR HEARING! 
you can breathe again... without that 


Hard nose-blowing can 
Mentholatum helps thin out thick mucus, 
dangerous hard nose-blowing! 











. 

DONT “BLOW AWAY” 
spread cold infection to the 

lessens congestion and swelling. Soon 


Once A Farmer 
(Continued from page 48) 


“How can you sell your mem- 
ories, your dreams, your plans, your 
boyhood years?” 

“I have none of those things 
here, but I’d love to live here.” 

“In a ranch-style house, with 
a gaudy picture window!” 

Her laugh went away on the 
wind. “You really are bitter, aren’t 
you, Stephen?” 


I began to wish she would not 
come so often. Her visits tore me 
to my vitals, and often brought Jay 
Whittle looking for her. He was 
jealous, and once or twice he looked 
as if he would like very much to 
punch my nose. But he had grown 
soft and flabby from farm managing 
so much, while I had toughened up. 


] WAS head over heels in 
love with her. And aside from the 
fact that she belonged to another 
man, I had nothing to offer her but 
a little farm that could never ex- 
pand, and years of frugal work as 
a farm wife. 


It gave me a mean satisfaction to 
observe how Matt Rankin’s farm 
manager was, next to the starlings, 
the most expensive thing he sup- 
ported. Whittle likely got a good 
salary and was overpaid by any 
standards. I had a chance to check 
up on farm machinery. And while 
2,000 acres is a lot of land, he had 
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enough power implements to take 
care of twice that much. I don't 
know what fancy ag college the 
man was a graduate of, but he 
certainly took good care of Matt 
Rankin’s surplus moneys. I didn’t 
like his rotation, either. In fact, I 
didn’t like anything Jay Whittle 
did, period. 

One afternoon 
Joan dropped by. 
“Grandpa is com- 
ing out tonight 
to have supper. 
Wouldn't you like 
to join us, Ste- 
phen?” 

“But—but Jay!” 
I stammered. 

“Itll be all 
right about Jay. 
He and Grand- 
dad have a lot of 
books to look over 
together. There’s 
an old phonograph and some square 
dance records and waltzes, and 
while they confer, you and I could 
practice up on our forgotten steps.” 

Well, you couldn't turn down 
that sort of invitation. 

I met the men in the library. The 
banker shook hands, but Whittle 
overlooked the civility. Some people 
don’t shake hands. 

When Rankin stepped from the 
room a moment Whittle turned on 








“You grow lovelier as the 


years go by.... 


me. His voice was sharp with 
anger. “This was no deal of mine, 
asking you here tonight.” 

“I thought this was Matt Ran- 
kin’s house. He owns the land.” 

It didn’t faze him. “Joan is his 
granddaughter, but she’s my wom- 
an. If you don’t lay off, I’m going 
to beat your ears back.” 


WE measured each other. “I 
would be just standing around while 
you were beating 
my ears back?” 

He flushed an- 
grily. Matt Ran- 
kin came back in 
at the moment. 
“Whittle, can we 
have a look at an- 
other one of the 
books while we’re 
waiting until sup- 
per is ready?” 

“Sure, chief.” 

“The one on 
the livestock 
feeding projects.” 

The bell called 
us back to a plain country meal of 
vegetables and fried ham and muf- 
fin bread and butter and suchlike. 
Rankin ate heartily, making me re- 
member that he had started out as 
a poor farm boy. He’d gotten ahead 
by shrewd trading and land buying. 

Joan and I went out in the yard. 
I had a glimpse of the men under 
the light, their faces strange and 
grim as they talked. 

A lot of nice stars were doing 


”?> 





* 


nothing but looking down at a man 
and a maid. 

How it all happened I never quite 
knew. But she was in my arms and 
we babbled about how at last we 
had found out. In that moment 88 
acres more or less did not seem the 
least important. 

“If you want to know,” Joan an- 
swered my question, “Grandpa’s 
firing Whittle!” 

“No!” 

“He told me coming out this 
afternoon to ask you over. That 
blackbird feeding got him.” 

“You'll be the new farm man- 
ager.” She began to wail. “You 
practically made me propose to you, 
you oaf! I drank enough sassafras 
and honey to give me diabetes, 
I'll get to live at that old ancestral 
home of yours, won't I, darling?” 

“With the bones of my ancestors, 
and the memories and the dreams 
and all. That is, all but the ranch- 
style house and the picture win- 
dow. None of that for you, baby!” 

“Give me a big hug, and we'll 
forget the ranch-style house and ~ 
picture window. But you'll have to 
mend the roof, darling. You know 
it leaks, don’t you?” 

What did I care if the roof 
leaked or ‘not? The roof I was 
thinking of was to a feeding shed 
to keep the blackbirds out of the 
troughs. Which goes to show that 
once a dirt farmer, you'll always 
wear clay on your heels. I walked 
Joan under the stars, and all that 
life promises was in my heart. 










NOW practical, low-cost 


power for every farm | 











Simplicity 
[a US PAT OFF 










NEW 





AUTOMOTIVE TYPE 
REVERSE 







PICK YOUR JOB — DO IT WITH SIMPLICITY 





Plowing — Rotary Tilling 


10”, 8” and 614” Plows 
Rotary Tiller Attachment 





Cultivating, preparing seed beds 
hilling, disc harrowing 


Disc Harrow 





plowed groun 


Leveling and ppeating down 


Spike Tooth Harrow 











Cultivating, weeding, mulching, 
opening and closing furrow, 
hilling, stirring poultry litter 


6-Shovel Cultivator (front or 
rear mount); Cultivator Tools 





Lawn Mowing 


30” and 24” Lawn Mowers, 
59”"-Gang Mower 






















NEWS hp. 


Vv 





MODEL 





The new Simplicity Model V handles dozens 
of farm chores quickly, easily, economically! 
This 5 HP tility tractor has greater power and 
sele¢tive gear transmission with three forward 
speeds and reverse. With low-cost Simplicity 
implements that attach in less than a minute 
without tools, you have practical, low-cost 
power that saves you time and effort 

every week of the year! 


See your dealer for a demonstration and 
you'll agree — Simplicity does more... with 
less work .. . at lower cost. 


Americas biggest 
utility Tractor value ! 


Write ior FREE Simplicity Catalog and Name of Neares? 
Dealer or see the yellow section of your Phone Book, 





NEW 5 HP Model V $298.00* 








SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5302 Spring Street, Port Washington, Wisconsin 


Weed cutting, hay cutting, 
clearing fence rows 


30” Sickle Bar, 26” and 20” 
Rotary Weed Cutters 





Felling trees, clearing brush, 
sawing cordwood 


20” Brush & Log Saw 





Snow plowing, bulldozing, grading, 
cleaning barns, farm buildings an 
poultry runs 


42" and 30” Snow Plows and 
Bulldozers 





Planting, seeding, fertilizing 


8-Disc Seeder 





Ride while you work 


Riding Sulky 





Hauling 


Dump Cart Kit 


HL 








Belt work, spraying, paint-spraying, 
auxiliary or emergency power for 
pumps, mixers, generators, com- 
pressors, elevators, milking 
machines 











NEW 2 HP Model J (not illustrated) 
Built for the average yard. Self-Propelled. 
Special rotary attachments mow lawn, plow 


snow, cut weeds, cultivate. 


Power Take-Off 





“RIGHT SIZE=—RIGHT PRICE 











*Prices FOB Port Washinglot 
Wisconsin; implements extre. 
Your singe, os 
errange convenient terms. 
$99.50* 
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Cookbooks You'll tthe 


HE Complete Bar- 

becue Book, by 
John and Marie 
Roberson. Barbe- 
cue, the authors are 
convinced, came from 
the native Indians of 
the Mississippi Valley. 
This volume lays em- 
phasis on how - to-do 
with details of build- , 
ing and improvising 
barbecue pits and fire- 
places. Detailed meth- 
ods for barbecuing various meats 
are included along with many other 
intriguing new dishes. (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 11, $3.95.) 


To Make My Bread, edited by 
Mary Ulmer and Samuel E. Beck. 
Ever since we visited the Cherokee 
Indian Fair and heard about Chero- 
kee cook lore, we’ve eagerly waited 
for Cherokee recipes using wild 
foods and herbs. We learn that our 
Cherokee friends serve a variety of 
tasty breads from their environ- 
ment: chestnut bread, flour corn- 
bread, grated cornbread, and mo- 
lasses bread. At a feast not long 
ago, the Cherokees served the fol- 
lowing beverages: sassafras tea, 
hickory nut milk, and sumac-ade, a 
delicious pink-colored drink. Here 
are some wild fruits that appeared 
on the feast table: blackberries, 
huckleberries, strawberries, ras p- 
berries, elderberries, wild plums, 
wild cherries, crabapples, ground 
cherries, persimmons, field apricots, 
fall grapes, fox grapes, o’possum 
grapes, dewberries, and gooseber- 
ries. Would the feasters like some 
nuts? Well, here’s the line-up— 
hickory nuts, hazelnuts, walnuts, 
chestnuts, butternuts. Take your 
choice of meats: roast bear, vension, 
bison, speckled trout, racoon, wild 
turkey. (Cherokee Indian Museum, 
Cherokee, N. C., $1.) 


Mealtime Magic, by Margaret 
Mitchell. This well known home 
economist comes up with some- 
thing different in cookbooks. You 
will find over 200 simple poultry 
and meat recipes, clear illustra- 
tions, temperature time charts, 
menu suggestions, and tips of the 
correct utensil for various recipes. 
This book is the first in a series of 
books devoted to one type of food 
and is on sale in most supermarkets 
for 79 cents. 


The Oyster Book, by Master 
Chef Louis P. DeGouy. With our 
modern refrigeration we can safely 
serve oysters any month in the year. 
The author’s 266 recipes let us in 
on some newer ways of preparing 
this favorite seafood. (Greenberg, 
Publisher, 201 E. 57th Street, New 
York City 22, $3.) 


The New World-Wide Cook 
Book, by Madame Pearl V. Metzel- 
thin and re-edited by Gertrude 





Blair. This book is the 
result of Madame 
Metzelthin’s 20 years 
of travel as the wife of 
a diplomat. She kept 
house in 13 foreign 
countries and circled 
the globe 5 times. 
Early in her travels, 
the writer began her 
collection of the na- 
tive favorites and dis- 
tinctive food features 
in each country. (Jul- 
ian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th Street, 
New York City 18, $5.) 


The Best of Boulestin, by Mau- 
rice and Elvia Firuski. This is the 
story of Marcel Boulestin whose 
chief interest was the art of French 
cooking. According to this master 
of superb food, “Good meals should 
be the rule, and not the exception.” 
Believing that the best food is pre- 
pared in the home, the famous chef 
wrote his cookbooks for the average 
household. (Greenberg, Publisher, 
201 E. 57th Street, New York City 
22, $5.) 


The Southern Cook Book, by 
Marion Brown. This book, the au- 
thor tells us, is a selection of dis- 
tinctively Southern recipes. This is 
a volume worth owning and a gen- 
tle reminder that Southern cooking 
can be somewhat more than chit- 
terlings, cornbread, black-eye peas, 
fried chicken, and grits, worthy as 
they are! (University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
$4.50.) 


Tennessee Cook Book, compiled 
by Martin Rywell. These recipes, 
which were gathered from the 
“mountain folk of Tennessee,” give 
clear indications of food customs of 
yesterday. Despite the fact that 
many of the items are not given 
in actual measurements, the 57- 
page booklet is interesting from the 
standpoint of folk history. (Pioneer 
Press, Harriman, Tenn., $1.) 


a 
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Many health au- 
wee thorities are now 
"\ stressing the im- 


The Low Cal- 
ory Cookbook, by 









portance of not 

GSA! being overweight, 
alg! ‘ and its relation- 
ship to heart disease, diabetes, arth- 
ritis, and other diseases. The au- 
thor gives recipes for dishes omit- 
ting sugars, fats, and starches. 
Herbs and spices tone up the 
dishes that would otherwise be 
flavorless. The author sounds a note 
ot warning: that all persons on a 
diet for ulcers, gall bladder, etc., 
must check with their doctors con- 
cerning the use of spices. These 
recipes are for weight reduction. 
With them, dieting should not be a 
chore! (Random House, Inc., 457 
Madison Avenue, New York City 
22, $2.95.) 


Bernard Koten.. 
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Does 22 Minutes Stand 


Between Your Child and 
a Starvation Breakfast? 








Leading University proves Quaker Oats better in 


growth-protein than all of 14 nationally known brands 


of cereal! And it cooks in only 22 minutes! 


Mother, you want your child to 
grow strong—to have a fine, 
healthy, well-built body. 

And how well you know it’s up 
to you—and you alone—to give 
your child the food that does the 
most for his growth and health. 

So note well a leading State 
University’s tests on growth- 
protein. 

Quaker Oats produced the 
greatest growth of all of 14 nation- 
ally known brands of breakfast 
cereal! Results of the tests on 
Quaker Oats, other types of hot 
cereals, and various kinds of ready- 
to-eat cereals are published in 
Foop RESEARCH, a national sci- 
entific journal, 


QUAKER OaTs 5 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 


So can you afford to let just 244 
minutes stand between your child 
and a protein-poor, “starvation” 
breakfast? 

Quaker Oats cooks in only 214 
minutes. 

And that’s all it takes for you 
to give your growing children— 
and grownups—the bounteous, 
protein-rich benefits of good nour- 
ishing hot Quaker Oats! 

Remember to buy Quaker Oats 
today. It’s your best buy in ce- 
reals. It’s still less than 1¢ a serv- 
ing! More people enjoy delicious 
hot Quaker Oats for breakfast 
than any other cereal in the world! 


AT a MOTHER 
OTHER) 


9UAKER 
OATS 
SS . 





Quaker and Mother's Oats are the some 
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Georgians previously receiving the 

* Year” award include 
Miss Erna E. Proctor (1945), Miss 
Modane Marchbanks (1946), Mrs. 
Pearl Tappan (1948), Miss Lurline 


“Woman of t 


Collier (1951). 


Salute to 


Farm Women 


By SALLIE HILL 











a “ring” around a goodly number of 
worthy movements. They are promoting 
health measures and urging all women 
to vote. At the same time these women 
are extending the “hands” of fellowship 
to their neighbors across the seas by 
means of friendly letters. 

As a result of my association with these 
8,000 or more farm women, I returned 
to my desk with some definite and last- 
ing impressions: 

At the National Home Demonstration 
meeting, President Jennie Williams (a 
successful Western ranchwoman) pre- 
sided with poise and precision. . . . Mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Home Dem- 
onstration Chorus were dramatic in hand- 
made satin formals, and their gift of song 
contributed to the general theme, “For- 
ward to Peace With Freedom.”. . . Wom- 
en held panels on family relations. . , , 
The national chairman of Civil Defense 
offered a warning and a challenge: “Do 








Mrs. Joe Ray 


With a Special Salute to Mrs. Joe Ray, “Woman of 
the Year” in Service to Georgia Rural Homemakers 


has done an outstanding service to the farm 

families of Georgia, especially during the 
past eight years when she was president of the 
Associated Women of the Farm Bureau. 


Brs Mrs. Joe Ray of Coffee County, Ga., 


Speaking of her eight years as president of this 
group, Mrs. Ray says: “Feeling the need of more 
recreation for rural people, we adopted the slogan, 
‘Eat When You Meet.’ In almost all the chapter 
meetings we have something to eat, perhaps a pot 
luck supper, because we feel that when people take 
time to eat together, they will work together better.” 


Mrs. Ray was one of the founders of the Asso- 
ciated Women. She has helped to guide it from 
a small group of farm women to an enrollment of 
more than 50,000. She has toured the nation several 
times in this work. 


During her years of service in Farm Bureau work, 
this energetic leader never missed a state conven- 
tion, a national convention, or a board of directors 
meeting. She attended meetings in each district of 
the state twice each year—once in early spring and 
again in late summer or fall. All during the year 
she attends every Farm Bureau meeting, rain or 
shine. Such loyalty is not hard to understand when 
you hear Mrs. Ray’s reasoning: “I realize the need of 
farmers’ having an organization that can speak for 
them. If it is to live and grow, it must reach down 
into the hearts and homes of the individual mem- 
bers, and I realize that it cannot do that without 
active participation of the women.” 


She feels strongly the value of organization for 
farm families. She says, “The farm woman is the 
chief eventual beneficiary of the Farm Bureau. An 
increased income, a respected husband, an attrac- 
tive home, modern conveniences, greater education 
and social advantages for children, and real incen- 
tive to make them want to stay on the farm are 
things every rural woman wants. The Farm Bureau 
helps to promote these things.” 


Mrs. Ray’s deepest interest is and always has 
been youth. At each Farm Bureau convention she 
gives a trophy, known as the Ray Trophy, to the 
county or community Associated Women chapter 
doing the most outstanding job with its rural youth. 
Another project the Associated Women promoted 
under her leadership is the Farm Bureau Queen 
contest. The girls are not judged for their beauty 


alone, but also on their church and school records— 
in other, words, what each is worth to her com- 
munity. “She must have queenly qualities,” is the 
way Mrs. Ray sums it up. In connection with the 
queen contest, there is also a talent contest. These 
homemakers feel that there is a lot of talent that 
needs to be developed in rural communities. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ray live on a 5,158-acre turpentine 
and forest farm. She is a devoted mother and 
grandmother, and takes a lively interest in com- 
munity activities. She serves as 4-H adviser and is 
working with the young people to build a youth 
center in Coffee County. 


ERTAIN churches in the north of England hold 

to an old custom: Members hold hands and 

form a ring around the outside of the church. In 

this way they rededicate themselves to things spir- 

itual and to those basic things for which the church 
has stood all these years. 

I thought of this old custom when I attended 
two national meetings of farm women in Raleigh, 
N. C., recently. As I listened to the programs of 
the National Home Demonstration Association and 
The Country Women’s Council of the U. S. (Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the World), I realized 
that farm women are “holding hands” and making 


you feel secure and assured that bombs 
won't drop on you? Remember that if 
they are brought here, they will not be 
carried back—they will be dropped some- 
where. .. .” 

Other sentence sermons and _ resoly- 
tions I heard: Promote strong family life 
programs. . . . Provide programs on the 
special problems of young people. .. . 
Urge character-building programs. .. . 
Encourage health check ups, support 
blood banks and the study of nursing and 

medicine. . . . Work toward interesting all women 
as informed and active citizens. . . . Promote good 
will among people of other nations by writing 
friendly letters (U. S. women have over 17,000 
foreign letter friends) and sending them good books 
for their libraries. 

Mrs. George Apperson of North Carolina is chair- 
man of the Country Women’s Council of the United 
States, our organization of Associated Country 
Women of the World. Are you a member of 
ACWW? You are if you have contributed to the 
Pennies for Friendship Fund. Never again will I 
speak lightly of pennies, now that I’ve learned about 
the almost $20,000 U. S. women contributed in pen- 
nies this past year. 

A special citation for hospitality goes to North 
Carolina Home Demonstration Club women who 
made and gave to visitors over 1,900 attractive 
aprons. (Can anyone top that number?) 

And a verbal bouquet to Mrs. Kerr Scott, wife 
of North Carolina’s Governor Scott, who enter- 
tained 2,000 women for tea that October day. 

Mrs. Hugh Summers, president of The Women 
Institutes of Canada brought greetings. She also 
said, in effect, “I am sorry to say we still have too 
many women who fence themselves in with a 
kitchen range and a cabinet, and fail to do their 
part in civic affairs.” 


Calling All Homemakers 
By Clara Brown Chiles 


A rusty little freckle atop a girlish nose, 


Said to the other freckles, “Let’s organize. Suppose 
We try to get together. According to my plan, 
We all could pull together and give the girl a tan.” 


But every single freckle maintained her status quo. 

She would not move a hair’s breadth to help the group, and so— 
The maiden tried a bonnet, then buttermilk and whey, 

Then bought some waxy ointment that took them all away. 


Let’s learn cooperation from freckles versus tan. 

If we but pull together (as country women can) 

To beautify America, each farm and garden plot 
Will have a good complexion, without one ugly spot. 
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‘Said Mrs. Jones, “Pléase hand me 
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BLESSING FOR A NEW HOUSE 


By Harriet Gray Blackwell MY. PRAYER 
God bless this housé* from_sill_to By Dawn Flanery Parker 
summit, ; “Thank Thee, Lord, because 
Make laughter a refrain, , my family 
And grant if any grief shall come, it | Sits within my loving sight, 


Falls like April rain. ' Gathered around a glowing 
God. bless this house and all within it, fire, 

Grant it such oneness that Safe at home, at least, 

Its trees may sing with lark and linnet, tonight. 


ke Thank Thee, Lord, that 
Its hearth purr with the cat. pie“ looks haney; 


No sign of pain on any 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT face; ; 
By May Richstone Thank Thee for this gay 
. ; reunion, 
Somie grow bitter as they grow old, Continue, Lord, Thy lov- 
But. I'll be charming and sweet; i am 
Even my daughter-in-law will’, ms & 7 
consider \ ‘ 
My disposition a treat. FAITH 
Such pe ate patience and By Hdnnah ‘Kahn 
Will be no trick at all, The air! is thick aud weighted, 
If I can we 4 my serenity | \ I canmot gee the sun,, 
Now, while my boy is small And yet I know within fhe hour 
This/dark oblivion / 
Will vanish and the sanlight 
' \ | Be radiant afd clear... 
THEY BRING HOME THE | {So sur¢ly do Lknow that God 
GROCERIES Unseen, unheard, is near. 


By Mabel-Ruth Jackson 
TWO OF’ A KIND 


a.sack.” By Ina/S. Stovall 
35. iy a. ” 
iy oo Ko Sass Gre. Renate The man who's “all washed up 
spoke. 


Feels glum and sad and blue, 


“Van? both of 7 ? 
mone eee oe va Se Just as the little boy does 


quavered Granny . Black, 


“Sveryeat-hnesse~thia bave's & When he’s all washed up, too! 
poke!” 
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New Year Beauties By Betty Jones 





























1610 1612 





© Start your new year right by making your 
quilt block for our 1952-53 contest now! Even 
if you have sent one, you may send another. 


1610—Double Dahlia Block is unusually beau- 
tiful. Room for quilted design in each corner 
of block adds to charm of finished quilt. 
1611—Rio Wreath is a delicate floral applique 
to make in glowing colors. 


1612—Broken Windmills. To make the wind- 
mill stand out, select rich solid colors for those 
pieces which form the windmill. 

1613—Double X’s is an old design and a uni- 
versally popular one. 


1614—Lightning in the Hills lends a spread of 
color. A good “learning” square for a beginner. 


Order by name and number for 15 cents each 
from Betty Jones, Home Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. ° 
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MOM! MY COLD NEEDS 








DEEP-ACTION relief from coughs, 








choky stuffiness with every breath! 


Mother, here’s a special way to give your child 
wonderful comfort with the very same Vicks 
VapoRub that brings such grand relief when you 


rub it on. . 


So easy... So effective! 


Just do this: Put two good spoonfuls of Vicks 
VapoRub in a vaporizer or bowl of boiling water 


as directed in package. 


Then... let your little one breathe in the sooth- 


ing, medicated vapors. 


Every breath brings blessed relief... for every 
breath carries VapoRub’s time-proved combina- 
tion of medications deep into large bronchial 


1 LIKE IT! 


MOM LIKES 
IT, TOO! 





nS 







F, 


qe 





\ 


tubes where colds-congestion 
causes so much misery. 


Works for hours 


To keep up the relief for hours, 
rub Vicks VapoRub on throat, 
chest and back, too. VapoRub 
keeps on working even while 
your youngster sleeps. 


HOME-PROVED FOR YOU BY MILLIONS OF MOTHERS! 














TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did you ever stop to think whet the trade- 
merk on your tractor, radio or stove means? 
It is the manufacturer's signature . . . his 
acknowledgment that he has created o 
product he is proud of, and he wants the 
world to know about it. 


Just as you would refuse to sign a check 
which you knew would have no value, o 
monufacturer would hesitate to trademark 
ond advertise a product unless he had built 
into it the necessary quality to make it o 
“good buy” at the price asked. 

















use quick- dissolving i —_ 


“BC ‘tasters 








NEURALGIA 





NOTHING BETTER and NOTHING FASTER 






The next time a headache 
makes you feel miserable, get prompt re- 
lief by taking two quick-dissolving, fast- 
acting ‘““‘BC’’ Headache Tablets. “BC” 
Tablets contain a special combination of 
not just one, but several of the world’s 
most popular pain-relieving ingredients. 
In combination, as they are in ““BC’’, these 
ingredients are remarkably effective—far 





more so than any one would be alone. 
Buy “BC” Tablets in money-saving bottles 
of 50 and 100 tablets. Same famous for- 
mula as used for "BC" Headache Pow- 
ders—the fastest-selling headache powder 
in America. Both highly recommended for 
headaches, neuralgic pains, minor muscu- 
lar aches and functional periodic pains. 
“BC” Powders 10c & 25c. ‘““BC’’ Tablets 
10c, 25¢ and bottles of 50 & 100 tablets. 








XU 
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Relieve the 


PRESSURE of 
Rheumatic Pain! 





@ When the tense, pressing 
agony of rheumatic pain strikes, 
you want relief in a hurry. And 
here’s a way for you to get it— 
quickly, easily, effectively. 

Doctors generally will tell you 
that rheumatic pain may be 
largely caused by pressure. Sen- 
sitive nerves are irritated. Local 
areas become tender and swol- 
len. If you suffer that torture, 
get blessed relief —fast—by rub- 
bing Absorbine Jr. on the sore, 
swollen areas. 

Absorbine Jr. actually helps 
to counteract the pressure which 
may be causing your misery. It 
quickly warms and soothes those 
throbbing pain spots. 


Used by thousands 


Thousands rely on Absorbine Jr. 
for quick, comforting relief from 
rheumatic or neuralgic pain and 
from sore, aching muscles. 

Be ready for the next attack. 
Get Absorbine Jr. today. Only 
$1.25 a long-lasting bottle at all 
drug counters. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


W. F. Young, Inc 


801 Lyman Street, Springfield 3, Mass. 
Please send me a free sample bottle of 


Absorbine Jr.—postpaid. 




















Pear Dolor: 


This month we let you read 
over Dr. Washburn’s shoulder as he reads 
and answers a subscriber’s letter. 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


HOULD enlarged or diseased 
tonsils be removed?” 


It has not been determined ex- 


actly why we have tonsils, but ap- 
parently they play an important 
part in taking care of germs which 
come into the throat. They act as 
filters and help protect the body 
against generalized infections, and 
they especially prevent infection 


from the teeth, mouth, 


and nose 


from entering the blood stream. 


virus of poliomyelitis, 


such as the 
enter the 


Many infections, 


body through the nose and throat. 


The 


tonsils arrest these trouble- 


makers before they reach the gen- 


eral circulation. 


While acting as a 


filter for disease germs, the tonsils 
themselves often become inflamed, 
and an attack of tonsillitis results. 
Often tonsillitis is found in persons 
who have diseased teeth and gums. 
Removal of the decayed teeth often 
results in clearing up the tonsillitis 
without any additional treatment. 


On the other hand, repeated at- 


tacks of tonsillitis are dangerous 
because of their secondary effects. 
Tonsillitis is seldom fatal, but when 
the tonsils become inflamed and 
filled with pus, an infected ear, in- 
fected joints, rheumatic fever, and 
heart disease may result. 


In some cases, the tonsils become 


so greatly enlarged that they inter- 
fere with swallowing and breath- 
ing. Enlarged and diseased tonsils 
are a menace to health and should 
be seen by a doctor, preferably by 


a_ specialist, 


who will determine 


how they should be treated and 
whether or not they should be re- 


moved. 


While the wholesale re- 


moval of tonsils is not warranted, 
in certain conditions their remov- 


al 


the patient. 


results in improved health to 
In such eases, com- 


plete surgical removal is advisable 
rather than treatment by the use of 
electricity or any other recently in- 
troduced method. 





Helps for Homemakers 
Order These for Your Farm Home Library 





Home Improvement 


O 


O 


Pave your own terrace with ce- 
ment flagstones in various colors. 
Pattern 299 gives illustrated direc- 
tions for mixing cement, coloring, 
and laying the sections to form in- 
teresting designs. 25 cents. 
Miss Hill suggests Ten Piecework 
Quilts for Southern Homes. This 
informative booklet contains an in- 
teresting history of American quilts 
and colorful patterns such as Mon- 
key Wrench, Our Village Green, 
and Log Cabin. 15 cents. 
Valuable ideas for making a quilt 
opens our booklet, One Dozen 
Quilt Patterns. It also includes 
lovely patch quilt ideas for young 
and old alike to try. 15 cents. 
If your club is planning a quilt 
show, order the Eight Star De- 
signs for Piecework Quilts. Time- 


ly suggestions for these shows are 
offered, and this leaflet also has 
many attractive designs to suggest. 

15 cents. 


Food 


0 


0 


O 


When guests are on the way, Re- 
freshments for Every Occasion can 
really help you. 5 cents. 
We suggest Selected Southern 
Recipes for delicious items for all 
courses of the meal. 5 cents. 
Are you interested in Foods for a 
Heart Patient on a Low Sodium 
Diet? Then this leaflet will help 
you. 5 cents. 


Entertainment 


0 Add to the festivities when you 


0 


Celebrate Washington’s Birthday 
with these special refreshments, 
games, and decorations. 5 cents. 
Ideas for a birthday party in circus 
or Indian dress are included in 
Let’s Have a _ Birthday Party. 
Games for all age groups are help- 
ful additions to this pamphlet. 

5 cents. 

















Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, and mail to Home 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Department, The Progre ssive Farmer, 


orders, please. Don’t forget to enclose money and coupon (below) giving 


your name and address. 








No c.o.d. 
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DON’T LOSE 
TIME because of 


tractor ignition failures 













Where battery ignition is preferred, 
Fairbanks-Morse has a Battery Ignition 
Unit available equipped with standard 
magneto flange mounting for easy in- 
stallation. 


See your Fairbanks- 
Morse service station 
or distributor or 
write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Mag- 
neto Division, Belo, 
Wisconsin. 


















PRICED 
ower ROTO- SAW 
SAWS DOWN TREES- CLEARS LAND 


Saws Up Logs and Branches 


Quickly Attached to 
Ford, Ferguson 
& Other Tractors 
A TIME SAVER 
and 








Get Fu Full Details! 


It’s doing a great job 
of land clearing, tree- 





felling, wood-cutting in rural communities every- 

where...this amazing patented Sunflower Roto-Saw! 

Learn for yourself its many superior features. Out- 

standing for fust, safe, dependable sawing. Adjust- 

able to many angles. Quickly attached to Ford, 

yee and other Tractors. 

A Great Work & Time Saver! Easy for 1 man to operate, 

Fells pov fast! Zips up logs and branches. Sturd- 

ily built for lifetime of dependable service. Soon 

pays for itself. Alse learn about amazing weed FREE 
brush cutter and low-priced post hole digger. 

‘or Free Folder! Find out how easy & Fold 
cheap itis is to own a Sunflower Rete-Saw. Send er 
today for Free Folder & amazing Lew Pricel 

su NFLOWER, INDUSTRI » INC. 

511 South Olathe, Kansas (2) 

KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25¢ 
and 50c at druggists. . .. If your druggist hasn’t it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c¢ and 


we will mail you a generous trial box. 


Bulla Colored 
GERANIUM 


PLANTS FROM SEED. New double 
: and Semi-Double varieties, all shades. 

Described in Big New Seed, Plant & Nurs- 
4 ery Catalog. Send 10¢ in coin for FREE 
5 j 50¢ Packet (10 seeds) and Catalog 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN jocitors: ittinois 


ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 


Land BOW & INSTRUCTIONS FOR 





CONDON’S 




















Resteeabe’ s Violin. Seury with Bactenotions. | fos oe out packet and 


at tL rden Fas' Seed eae 1c per othe 
sea to the Piel who Satis the "the most seeds. ts. 
AY, Send no A 


postal card will de. dine 
LANCASTER COUNTY SEED CO., 






Station (85, Paradise, Pa. 





ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Our Women Speak— 


About Women Seed Testers, Some Short 
Cuts in Cooking, Sewing, and Laundering 














Mrs. Mildred Miller and Mrs. Mervin Tillman place 
hairy indigo seed in a germination refrigerator. 


IVE germination refrigerators, 

equipped to run 500 tests si- 
multaneously, are “manned” by 
three Leon County, Fla., women, 
according to Mrs. Lois Wood. 

Mrs. Mildred Miller, Mrs. Mer- 
vin Tillman, and Miss Mary Ann 
Blanton are the owners of the first 
commercial seed laboratory in Leon 
County, and their laboratory is used 
to run germination, purity, and 
moisture tests. Mrs. Miller, who 
has had 20 years’ experience with 
seed testing, planned their labora- 
tory which consists of two large, 
white-walled rooms, with a skylight 
above them. 


“Use the coarse side of your 
grater when preparing graham 
crackers for pie crusts,” advises 
Mrs. Monroe Glover, Coffee Coun- 
ty, Ala. “I use this method instead 
of rolling them with a rolling pin.” 


“A timesaver when making cook- 
ies is to cut sheets of waxed paper 
the size of your cooky tin,” writes 
Mrs. J. P. Bennett, Union County, 
Fla. “I place the cookies on the 
paper and then put them in to 
bake. As they are baking, I ar- 
range more cookies on a second 
sheet, and by the time the first 
batch is done, I have a second 
batch ready to go into the oven.” 


“I make seven-minute icing 
quickly by cooking it in-a bowl 
which fits in the deep well cooker,” 
writes Mrs. D. G. Caldwell, Cam- 
den County, Ga. 


I thread the needle on my sew- 
ing machine easily since I learned 


to place a piece of white paper un- 
der the pressure foot,” says Mrs. 
Bernie Waid, Walker County, Ala. 
“The paper prevents glare from the 
bright metal part of the machine 
from making it hard to see the eye.” 


“Instead of discarding my old net 
curtains, I convert them into dish- 
cloths,” writes Mrs. Addie Stansell, 
Pinellas County, Fla. “I use six lay- 
ers of 15-inch squares and stitch 
them together with my quilting at- 
tachment on my sewing machine. 


‘They make perfect dishcloths.” 


“I dry my sweaters in one-third 
the time it used to take me,” re- 
ports Mrs. T. B. Campbell, Macon 
County, Ga. “After blocking the 
damp sweater on a towel spread on 
a flat surface, I fasten the sweater 
to the towel with long basting 
stitches. Then I hang the towel to 
my clothesline with clothespins. 
Not only will the sweater dry 
quickly, but it wil also hold its 
shape.” 


“I brush my suede shoes well 
then hold them over a steaming 
kettle for a few minutes,” writes 
Mrs. J. L. South, Polk County, Ga. 
“This treatment helps me keep the 
pile on my shoes looking like new.” 


“Don’t discard your clothespins 
that have become dark with mil- 
dew,” says Mrs. Leona Tanner, 
Mobile County, Ala. “You can 
make them like new again by soak- 
ing them in 1 quart of water in 
which you have put 2 tablespoons 
of household bleach. Just keep 
them in the water an hour or a 
little longer.” 
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Sure, there are other ways to heat your home, but— 




















Coal gives you comfort as no other fuel fortable, more healthful than any other 
can—whether you have a furnace or __ kind. 
use room heaters. That’s true because: 














Lower cost. . . in most places you can 
heat an average house for up to 1/3 less 
with coal than you could with oil. Coal 
saves you money—gives better heat, too! 








Steady warmth . . . only a coal fire 
burns with a constant flame. Coal gives 
you a continually glowing bed of fire 
that spreads warmth evenly through- 
out the house. This steady heat helps 
eliminate the “cold pockets” and drafts 
you get with “all-on,” “all-off” fuels. 
Coal heat is just naturally more com- 


I pe ae mas ae 




















Dependability . . . you can safely store 
a full winter’s coal supply—something 
you can’t do with other fuels. With coal 
you never have to worry about a sud- 
den storm stopping fuel deliveries. 
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3 WAYS TO GET EVEN MORE FROM COAL 


Heat regulator saves fuel 
and time... you can install 
it yourself . . . costs less than 
$25 . . . automatically ad- 
justs drafts... saves 

you many trips to 

the basement. 


New coal heaters Vii 
almost look after 
themselves... you 
light the fire but : 
once a year . . . put in coal 
but once a day .. . new con- 
venience...greater economy! 


No coal handling 
with modern stok- 
ers... coal is fed 
automatically at the 
right time from bin to fire 
... the utmost in conven- 
ience and economy! 











FOR COMFORT th AND ECONOMY 











YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 











BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 
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YOUR NEW 
FARM FACTS AND FIGURES 
BOOK 


Income Tax Records. More than 50 pages of ledgers 


and tax information to save you time and trouble, as well 
as money, when the time comes to make out your income 
tax report. Includes social security tax information and 
federal income tax blank for farmers. 


Proper Maintenance Information. 16 pages of val- 


Reference Material. Useful information including first aid. 


uable suggestions on how to keep your tractor running 
longer and better. 


What to do until the doctor comes. Weights and measures. 
Gestation and interest tables. Butchering and planting 
tables. 


The Pure Oil Company 





























a — —_— Tawa een anes es 
The Pure Oil Company 
35 E. Wacker Drive, ! 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please send me my free copy of your new 
' Farm Facts and Figures book. i 
! | 
| NAME__ 1 
(PRINT plainly) 
i ADDRESS ! 
! 1 
CiTY OR TOWN R.F.D. NO. STATE. 
ERTS See —_— or oe oe re re ee we oe we oe ee oe oe a 








An Insured FHA Loan Has 
Been a Big Help to This 


Pen Maker Turned Farmer 





E. J. Rogers, FHA supervisor, and Jim Tatum look over 
part of 23 acres of cotton. Jim and his wife built the house. 


By JOANNE LUCCI 


“BT'S a big change from making 

fountain pens,” said James L. 
Tatum as he looked over the 160- 
acre farm he had developed with 
hard work, determination, and a 
little outside help. 

The Tatums became a farm fam- 
ily almost by accident. Jim was 
born and reared in Montgomery, 
and Mildred was a native of Chi- 
cago. They met when Jim, a Navy 
veteran of World War II, went to 
Chicago to work in a factory that 
made fountain pens. 

Then Jim’s father gave them 80 
acres in Autauga County. They 
built their own home, moving in 
before they finished it. 

“I did the painting, both inside 
and out, and helped him put in the 
flooring,” said Mildred. 

Jim smiled. “She sure did. To- 
gether, we've just about got it fin- 
ished. I did the wiring, plumbing, 
everything. The only money I 
spent on labor was $19 for the 
chimney. Mildred canned about 150 
jars of produce, and that helped a 
lot with the money problems, too.” 

Jim began farming with a cow, 
a pig, and a few chickens. Now he 
has a herd of Herefords. Last 
spring he added a few 
Black Angus calves, to 
make a total of 36 beef 
animals. Jim’s pride is 
a purebred Hereford 
bull for which he paid 
$325 when it was 10 
months old. He also 
has 270 laying pullets. 

In addition to their 
garden plot, the Ta- 
tums have 12 acres in 
corn, 23 in cotton, and 
10 in oats. Jim made 
400 bales of hay and 
500 bushels of oats this 
year. And they also 


The Tatums are getting 
part of their income 
from 270 pullets. 


have 35 acres of improved pasture, 

“There was a time when we al- 
most had to give up,” says Mildred. 
“We couldn’t put up any collater- 
al.” Then Jim went to see E. J. 
Rogers, Farmers Home Administra- 
tion supervisor, Autauga County. 

“Mr. Rogers agreed to help if I 
would cooperate with the FHA pro- 
gram,” said Jim. “I'll say I would!” 

A local bank made a loan in- 
sured by FHA. The Tatums used 
the $7,000 to buy adjoining prop- 
erty, for land development, and to 
improve the house. Jim built a 
combination corncrib, tractor shed, 
hay and cattle barn, and a large 
chicken house with automatic feed- 
er and water trough. 


Jim recently obtained an FHA 
loan of $5,000 for operating ex- 
penses. Mr. Rogers considers him 
one of the most successful farmers 
with whom he is working. 

Last year Jim’s gross income 
from the farm was $6,114, and he 
estimates it will be the same this 
year. “I don’t know how much 
profit I'm making,” Jim said, “but 
I’m happy making a living, paying 
off the loans, and putting what's 
left into the farm.” 
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Now is a good time to “‘take stock” of your grass. 
If you can increase your grass yields, you can 
reduce your livestock feeding costs. That makes 
good sense. Grass is one of our most economical 
feeds, and in every section of the country people 
are trying out new ways of turning grass into 
greenbacks. 

There’s one such “new way” for you at the 
Dixon Springs experiment station in southern 
Illinois. There, in one test with six 10-acre pas- 
tures, they find it pays to graze cattle and sheep 
together. The cattle ‘wrap their tongues” around 
tall grasses; the sheep clip the short varieties. 
Thus, each variety thrives, and the livestock 
utilize all forage. And, by proper rotation, avoid 
overgrazing. It has been a standard practice to 
graze cattle and sheep together for over 150 
years in the range country of New Zealand be- 
cause it has proved both desirable and profitable. 

At Dixon Springs, the best gain obtained to 
date is a whopping 682 pounds of beef and lamb 
per acre. Best mixture for that area so far has 
proved to be ladino, alfalfa, lespedeza, redtop, 
timothy and alta-fescue. The original re-seeding 
was on almost ‘“‘worn-out” land, built up, of 
course, by liming and applications of plant food 
before re-seeding. 

Experiment station results have been con- 
firmed by many practical farmers and ranchers. 
Reports tell of grass producing returns of $150 
an acre in meat and milk; of pastures bringing 
back $7 for every $1 spent on plant food; of land 
(in South Carolina) producing 100 pounds of 
digestible nutrients in grass for 58 cents—against 
$1.77 for corn. 

Perhaps on your farm or ranch there is grass- 
land whose yield might be doubled, or even 
tripled. It might pay you to investigate that 
possibility. The best grass program for you may 
be different from your neighbor’s. It probably is. 
But you can find the right answer— perhaps from 
your county agent, your agricultural instructor, 
your state agricultural college or the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 





New Hog Belt 
in Southeast 


by Dr. Milton P. Jarnagin 
University of Georgia, Athens 





Dr. Jarnagin 


In August, 1914, boll weevils invaded the cotton 
fields of the Southeast. That is when landowners 
began to consider hogs, or other livestock, as a sub- 
stitute for cotton. The commercial hog industry 
started in the peanut-growing sections. Returns in 
pork-per-acre were good. But carcasses were unde- 
sirable—soft, oily, and dark in color. Corn was, and 
still is, a limiting factor in hog production in this 
area. But, in recent years, hybrid corn, better cul- 
tural methods and the intelligent use of commercial 
fertilizers are raising the quality of pork produced. 

Perhaps the greatest advance has been in the use 
of clovers for hog pastures. When properly mineral- 
ized, soils in this section produce more total digestible 
nutrients per acre than any other section of America. 
This is because of the long growing season—nine 
months without killing frosts—and rainfall varying 
from 50 to 70 inches. 

Research work in Southern experiment stations 
has shown that hog carcasses of satisfactory quality 
can be produced with 50% of a normal grain ration: 
To do so, the hogs must get one-half of their nutrients 
from grazing, with grain hand-fed. With self-feeders 
they average only one-fourth of their nutrients from 
grazing. 

As grassland farming spreads, commercial hog 
production is coming into new areas. With the proper 
use of grazing crops, the South can produce well- 
finished hogs profitably, with a hog-corn ratio of 
1 to 8, or less. 
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Why dolivestock 


prices fluctuate? 


*“‘What’s going to be the 
future trend of livestock 

3 prices?’’ Stockmen are 
showing a natural interest in that question. I 
wish I knew the long-term answer. But I don’t, 
and I doubt if anyone else does, either... But 
there’s another, short-term question that’s often 
asked, which I can answer: ““Why do livestock 
prices fluctuate?” 

There are two reasons: First, and most impor- 
tant, daily and weekly changes in the supply of 
livestock sold for slaughter. Second, changes in 
demand for meat and by-products. 

Naturally, increased slaughter is the result of 
increased marketings— which brings an increased 
supply of meat, which usually means lower whole- 
sale prices and lower prices for livestock. Why? 
Well, take cattle as an example. The number 
marketed varies from week to week; so, some 
weeks the total slaughter is large, other weeks 
relatively small. Therefore, the amount of beef 
sold varies from week to week. 

When there is a big increase in beef supplies, 
packers must ship heavily to the big cities where 
there are a lot of people to consume food and 
increased meat supplies can best be sold. Prac- 
tically all beef handled by meat packers is sold 
within 12-14 days after the cattle are slaughtered. 
Less than 2% is frozen. With big supplies to be 
sold, retailers bargain vigorously and often buy 
at reduced prices. Then they can advertise ‘‘Beef 
Specials’’—and their customers may eat beef, or 
more beef, or beef more often. Thus, through 
lower meat prices, the increased beef supply is sold 
to consumers. . 

Or, if fewer animals are slaughtered, there is 
less meat to be sold. Then retailers pay higher 
prices to get meat. Meat packers, in competition 
for the smaller supply, bid more for livestock. So 
here we see again this economic law in action— 
the price producers receive for their livestock is 
governed by what the packer can get for the 
meat and by-products. 


Oka 


Agricultural Research 





Department 
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Soda Bill Sez... 


Your farm is like your automobile. The only way it. will 
run by itself is downhill. 


en em, fm, LL CITY cousin~--oo. 





City Cousin, fresh from town, 


Says the wether gets him down. 


LOO LN (mm im nm nm 
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The Miracle of Meat Distribution 
Whether you live in the country, or a city, you 
may take it for granted that you can buy 
fresh meat any time, anywhere. Millions of 
American shoppers seldom give a thought to 
“the miracle of distribution’? which makes 
this possible. But the 76,000 men and women 
who work at Swift & Company concentrate 
on getting our job done efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Over the years, producers, meat 
packers and retailers— working together in the 
livestock-meat industry —have developed the 
lowest cost food distribution system in the 
nation. For example, Swift performs its part 
of the job for an average of a fraction of a cent 
per pound on all products handled. That’s 
what we earn for buying livestock, for proc- 
essing, distributing and marketing meat and 
other products—what we earn for developing 
and widening the market outlets for the meat 
animals and other farm products which you 
produce. ° 


Martha Logan's Recipe for 
SPICY BEEF STEW 
Yield: 6 servings 
2 pounds beef stew meat, cut Ya teaspoon dry thyme 
in 2-inch cubes 1% cups water 
Ys cup flour 1 teaspoon whole cloves 


2 tablespoons fat . 6 onions 
Ya teaspoon celery salt 6 carrots 
Ys, teaspoon powdered garlic (or 6 potatoes 


1 clove chopped) Ys cup sliced green pepper 
Spread meat on piece of waxed paper. Sprinkle flour over 
meat. Turn meat to coat all sides. (Save extra flour.) Brown 
floured meat on all sides in fat in a kettle. Remove browned 
meat from kettle. Sprinkle extra flour, celery salt, powdered 
garlic and thyme into kettle with fat. Gradually add water. 
Stir and cook until gravy is smooth and thickened. Return 
browned meat to kettle with gravy. Stick whole cloves into 
onions. Add onions, carrots, potatoes and green pepper to 
kettle. Cover and cook over low heat on top of range or in 
moderate oven (350° F.) for 2 hours or until meat and vege- 


Quote of the Month 
Let not him who is houseless pull down the house 
of another. But let him work diligently and build 
one for himself, thus by example assuring that 
his own shall be safe from violence when built. 
A. Lincoln (1864) 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 








Natrition is our business—and yours 
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THE MARTIN: 
























MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
“$50 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 

Send facts about Martin 

ESilo—[_] Haymaker. rch Bldg. [_) Crib or Bin 











Address. 





City. State. 
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SOLD DIRECT 
FACTORY TO You! 





t Broadcaster saves real 
oe oe ee and a wet Facary 


lon. Has ’ clog agi- AS LOW AS 
tator. Instant shut-off Precision flowcontrot 
for accurate spreading of seeding. Exact 
ead ing 50 to 8000 Pf § Sizes 
to 16 ft. Special sizes ¢ small ridin; 
tractors and ed tractors. Over 14 
powmne oe tates. Absolute iron-Clad 
Gustantes 


Send for "FREE Booklet 
MOURE MANUFACTURING CO. 


SWEDESBORO 7E, N.J. 








WEEDS on CONTACT ! 


“WEED-KUTTER” 

115 Volt A. C. e 
Only 
FAMOUS HOL- DEM * ‘WEED- "KUTTER” kills weeds on 
contact, holds stock where others fail. Controls stock the 
year "round, in any soil or weather condition. Guaranteed 
to hold stock even on driest ground . . . with one wire! 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE! 
Satisfaction or your money back. Investigate the ‘‘Famous’’ 
HoL-DeM Fencer. Six Models to choose from. Write for 
FREE folder with prices on Hi-Line and Battery operated 
units. Save money, work and time . . . order today! 

Ask Your Dealer or Write: 
HOL- DEM FENCER COMPANY 
344 E. Edgmont Montgomery, Alabama 


Phone: 2-0645 
DEALERS WANTED 








| SHAGGY ASTERS | 


Will give your garden a rainbow of glorious 
blooms on long graceful branched 
AG Z. stems oom — wg od to frost. Easy to 
Packet . Diseas Send a 3c stamp for 35e 

et 


esistan 
f . % (00 seed) ‘and the the Bie Iilus- FREE 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN Roctterd Vi, 


CIGAR FACTORY FRESH 

Mild « Flavorful « Fine Smoking 
10c size. Box of 50 $3.00. Two boxes $5.50. Postpaid. 
Check or curreacy. Get fresh Cigars and eee. oney 


back guarantee. Or send 25¢ for four trial (gar 
Esquire Cigar Feetory, 5514-H Easton, St. Levis. 12, Me. 
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Always Among the Top Group, Georgia’s 
1952 Contest Winner Tells How To Make 


Big Cotton Crops Every Year 


By D. L. BRANYON, Cotton Improvement Specialist, Georgia Extension Service 


Contest winner, A. S. Hun- 

nicutt, Bulloch County, 
made 15,990 pounds of seed cot- 
ton on his 5 acres. 

This is the second time that 
Mr. Hunnicutt has won the cov- 
eted and much-sought-after state 
cotton production championship. 
In 1950 he won the state contest 
with a yield of 15,093 pounds of 
seed cotton on 5 acres. In 1949 
he won first prize in the South- 
east Georgia district when he 
produced 11,412 pounds of seed 
cotton on 5 acres. 

Mr. Hunnicutt says that he 
hopes one day to win the sweep- 
stake prize of $1,000 that has 
been offered by the Atlantic Cot- 
ton Association to the Georgia 
farmer who produces more cot- 
ton on 5 acres than any contestant has produced since 
the contest started in 1947. The yield will have to 
exceed the one made in 1949 by W. A. Meadows, 
Bleckley County, when he produced 20,240 pounds of 
seed cotton on his 5 acres, or 3.08 bales per acre. 


Gore 1952 Cotton 


Mr. Hunnicutt prepared his land for cotton by plowing 
it fairly deep with a tractor bottom plow early in the 
spring. He broadcast 4-8-8 fertilizer twice ahead of 
planting, using 5,000 pounds on the 5 acres each time. 
A smoothing harrow was used to mix the fertilizer with 
the soil. The cotton was tractor-planted on April 8, at 
which time 2,000 pounds of 6-8-8 was put down. 

Mr. Hunnicutt got Coker’s 100 seed direct from the 
breeder. It had been mechanically delinted and treated. 
He planted 1% bushels per acre in 42-inch rows. With a 
good stand, he left an average of about 3% plants per 
foot of row when cotton was chopped. Weather condi- 
tions were favorable all during the season, and the crop 
responded well. It was first cultivated with a rotary hoe 
and later with a tractor cultivator. Early cultivations of 
the small cotton were fairly deep, with shallower cultiva- 
tions as plants grew. Cultivating was done as often as 
was necessary to control grass and weeds. 

On June 17, Mr. Hunnicutt put on 1,000 pounds 
nitrate of soda and 500 pounds muriate of potash as 
a sidedressing. 


He began poisoning early to control insects, and con- 
tinued poisoning throughout the growing season, using 20 
pounds per acre each poisoning in the following program: 


May 26 Toxaphene 

June 2 Toxaphene with 1 per cent parathion 
June 10 BHC with 10 per cent DDT 

June 17 Toxaphene with 1 per cent parathion 
June 24 BHC with 10 per cent DDT 

July 2 Toxaphene with 1 per cent parathion 
July 9 BHC with 10 per cent DDT 

July 15 Aldrin 

July 21 BHC with 10 per cent DDT 

July 28 Aldrin 

Aug. 1 BHC with 10 per cent DDT 

Aug. 5 Aldrin 

Aug. 11 Aldrin 


The poisons were applied with a tractor duster. 

Mr. Hunnicutt has grown cotton a long time and con- 
sistently makes good yields, not only on his 5-acre 
demonstrations, but on his entire crop. 





Mr. Hunnicutt .. . gets besenee yields 
on all his cotton acres every year. 


In 1952 he had 55 acres and: 
made 72 bales. 

In 1951 he had 58 acres and 
made 73 bales. 

In 1950 he had 20 acres and 
made 33 bales. 

In 1949 he had 75 acres and . 
made 93 bales. 

In 1948 he had 32 acres and 
made 40 bales. 


Mr. Hunnicutt does not farm 
on a big scale, but he does use 
the land he has well. He owns 
48% acres and rents 45 acres 
more. In 1952 he had 7 acres in 
corn that averaged 71.43 bushels 
per acre, 11.8 acres in peanuts 
that produced 2,632 pounds per 
acre, 8.2 acres in runner peanuts ° 
for hogging-off, 3 acres in Coastal 
Bermuda for permanent grazing, 
and 7 acres in temporary winter grazing. He sold 2 beef 
cattle and 25 hogs. Only enough milk cows and chickens 
are kept to supply the family with milk and eggs. No 
mules are kept on this farm. Two tractors are used for 
plowing, planting, cultivating, and other work. 

The Hunnicutt children at home—Myra, 18; Raymond, 
14; Lindsey, 12; and Sara, 8—help with the farm work 
by chopping and picking cotton and doing other jobs, 
By using the rotary hoe and good cultivation practices, 
no labor for cotton chopping had to be hired last spring, 
It was all done by the family. Cotton picking help had 
to be hired. 

In addition to the state prize, the following awards 
were made at the state meeting in Atlanta on Dec. 15: 


SOUTHEAST GEORGIA 


Winner County Seed Cotton 

1. D. J. Hunnicutt.......... US ae ee 13,190 

2. J. QO. McCall (a).......... | I SS Stl Se 10,330 

8. Embree Hunnicutt......Bulloch .2...00..000....00000.0000022000 9,715 

SOUTH CENTRAL GEORGIA 

1. J. W. Trunnell............. OS het S AN ICRI? 12,936 

2. Wayne Matthews........ ER ot crscecuraceecioereshciaabecors 11,882 

ee Fe Mars II AOD a= HONE Boob n cc ecestocsesentacocctcecckons 11,279 
SOUTHWEST GEORGIA 

1, John Luckie (a)........... DI irs eincutpanbappiniacanesinnase 11,319 

2. A. C. Murray.............. RRR ELLA A 9,386 

i ae AS ee RR ey eee 9,350 
NORTHEAST GEORGIA 

1. M. L. Johnson............. SE eae eee 11,631 

2. Curtis Wansley........... BNE 6. BUTI inc kscpaacens tinted 10,519 

8. Ora Scarborough (b)... Elbert .2................ccccsececcseeeeee 10,439 
NORTHWEST GEORGIA 

1. WW. F., Gostonc oo. PRT eee Ba Ree 11,030 

2. Mrs. Ida Evans........... ES ER aera oe ene 10,479 

8. C. L. Flowets..:.:.:0..4.. | EE A eae ne RE 9,894 

NORTH GEORGIA 

1. J. S. Moore (b)............ REE ESE 13,561 

2. John Stonecypher........ A Re a ae 13, 409 

ee A Mc REARS Rs BRITE Saba 13,395 


Contestants marked with an (a) used D. & P. L.; those 
with (b), Empire; all others used Coker’s 100. 

Mr. Hunnicutt says, “Cotton is still a good crop if 
you'll handle it right, and do a good job. Keep your land 
built up, fertilize heavily, get a good stand, and control 
insects. Then you can do all right.” 

Georgia’s 5-Acre Cotton Contest is sponsored by the 
Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and is con- 
ducted by the Agricultural Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 
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GUARANTEED 














All crops THRIVE @ 


Don’t wait ’til the drill’s 
in the field to buy your 
top-quality Royster! 





| ALL Crops must 
\ have these SIX 
\ Plant foods 


h a NITROGEN for rapid growth 


“SNe PHOSPHORIC ACID tor 


maturity and yield 


: 
ule Se POTASH for health and 


quality 


plas 


~-@ CALCIUM OXIDE tor sturdy 


plants 
2 SULFUR for vigor and tone 
“@ MAGNESIUM OXIDE tor 


color and snap 


~ 








Buying early is smart farming! And right 
now is the best time to order a full supply of 
free-flowing Royster’s in the correct analysis 
for your land. Then you can be sure of hav- 
ing enough Royster’s on hand to give your 
crops the kind of balanced diet that pays 
off in higher yields, bigger profits. 


Royster’s contains chemically-controlled 
and guaranteed amounts of all six plant foods. 
Field tests prove that most soils lack and 
all crops must have these six plant foods. The 
diagram shows how they benefit your crops. 
No wonder farmers trust Royster’s! Scien- 
tifically blended, properly cured Royster’s 
has been field-tested for results since 1885. 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 


21 FACTORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED TO SERVE FARMERS IN 20 STATES 
F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO., HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
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Sales Offices in this area: 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA + MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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4 For more beef this Fall 
order BASIC SLAG now! 








PRING is usually the time for re-conditioning and re-building pastures. 
And it’s the time when thousands of southern farmers want Tennessee 
Basic Slag, for soils deficient in phosphorus and lime, to help them build 
the rich, nutritious, luxuriant pastures that produce more and better meat 


and milk. 


So many orders for Basic Slag are received during planting time that it 
is impossible to deliver them all and some farmers are unfortunately dis- 
appointed. Be sure to have the Basic Slag you need for your pastures or 
field crops. Place your order with your dealer at once. 

Tennessee Basic Slag adds phosphorus and lime to your soil—phosphorus 
to stimulate quick full growth, and lime to sweeten soil and neutralize 
acids, Start your pasture improvement program by ordering Basic Slag 


today. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION + UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S*S TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 
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Dont forget 
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DIKIE CRYSTALS Seq 


old dolel-Melllelol a 


Light Brown ¢ Dark Brown 


XXXX Powdered 


THE BLOOMFIELD SILO 


Long a favorite 
in the South. 


Made of waxed 
concrete staves. 


The result of 42 
years experience in 
silo manufacture 
and construction. 


Now shipped from 
our new plant on U.S. 
64 between Mont- 
eagle and Sewanee, 
where finest quality 
Ber] materials are found 
Hi forthe manufacture of 
superior silo staves. 
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CONCRETE SILO COMPANY 
Write us at Monteagle, Tenn., P. 0. Box 13 


Everttoomng ROSES 


= 
Cy 
‘ere All leading varieties at Money-Savin 
, a, Prices. Guaranteed To Bloom This Summer, 
Ar 











Swiss Giant Pansy, Gorgeous Colors. 








Write today for Big Colored Cata- 
log, Will include 85e Pkt. (100 seed) FREE 


DEPT. i198 
Roekford, tlinols 
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VAIL 


TRACTOR - MOUNTED 


FARM SAW 


Designed and FACTORY APPROVED 
for FARMALL H&M TRACTORS. 
Finest Materials - Timken & Ball Bearings 

Fells Trees, Cuts logs, Clears 


GUARANTEED 
See your INTERNATIONAL DEALER or write 














General Farm. Equipment Co. 





How Much Fertilizer Is Too Much? 


(Continued from page 15) 


much and what kind of plant food 
you must apply to get the highest 
yields. But when you start spend- 
ing one-tenth or one-fifth of your 
cash income for fertilizer, it’s time 
to take the “guesswork” out and 
put the “sure” in. We concluded 
that it will pay to have your soils 
tested every once in a while to have 
a better knowledge of what your 
fertilizer needs really are for the 
crops and grass you plan to grow. 
We put this down as rule No. 1. 


2. Put Your Fertilizer on Good 
Soils. 


This farmer said that he put 
some of his fertilizer on soils where 
the fertilizer had a mighty poor 
chance of doing much good. The 
soils were thin and didn’t have the 
ability to help the fertilizer pro- 
duce high yields. The way we fig- 
ured it was that putting a lot of 
plant food on poor soil is some- 
thing like pouring high quality feed 
down a scrub calf and expecting to 
make money. This is not to say that 
fertilizer won't pay off on poor 
soils, but it is to say that when 
prices ease off and costs stay high, 
like what’s happening now, it’s not 
easy to do. Returns per dollar spent 
for fertilizer on these thin soils are 
generally disappointing. The more 
rapidly we change our soils from 
“scrub” to “purebred,” the easier it 
will be to make fertilizer pay off on 
both high and low prices. 


3. Apply the Fertilizer at the 
Proper Time and in the Right Way. 

The conclusion we came to was 
that putting nitrogen on corn when 
the corn was too old to make best 
use of it was pretty costly and in- 
efficient. Likewise, if you want 
grazing in the fall and winter, you 
have got to feed the plants in late 
summer to stimulate growth. Also, 
some plants want their food placed 
in the ground in bands on either 
side, while others seem to get along 
all right with theirs scattered 
broadcast on top of the ground. 
We agreed that such practices in 


applying fertilizers seem to be little 
things, but that they are mighty 
important to use in trying to get 
higher returns from any item of ex- 
pense -now taking 20 per cent of 
your income. 


4. Back the Fertilizer Up With 
Good Practices. 


We agreed on another thing, 
which was that you can’t expect 
fertilizer to carry the whole load of 
making high yields. You have got 
to team it up with such things as 
top-notch varieties, effective insect 
and disease control, and good land 
preparation, including the right 
kind of cultivation” The whole 
“team” of good practices working 
together—on good soil—turns out 
large and money making produc- 
tion. Returns per dollar spent for 
fertilizer go up with this kind of 
farming. 


5. Utilize Production for Most 
Dollars. 

We decided that putting a lot of 
fertilizer on a good pasture and 
then turning in a bunch of low 
quality, scrubby cattle is not giving 
the fertilizer a fair chance to fur- 
nish high returns. Chances are good 
that the cost won’t come back un- 
less prices for beef are mighty high 
—higher than can be expected or- 
dinarily. 

Highly fertilized corn fed to hens 
capable of large and efficient egg 
production multiplies the value of 
the corn and the fertilizer that con- 
tributed to the high yields. But 
such corn fed to wormy pigs is cer- 
tainly a poor way to get your fer- 
tilizer cost back. 

When prices are going up faster 
than your costs, it’s not hard to 
make money with poor practices. 
But when prices are coming down 
faster than your costs, it’s hard to 
make money with the best of prac- 
tices. And that’s about where we 
stand for 1953—which means that 
it’s going to take some pretty smart 
farming this year to make fertilizer 
pay off like it should and can. 





Fike. 
WARRISOM 





“All he’s raised so far is his voice.” 
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Bell Ringer of 
Cockspur Island 


By RALSTON LATTIMORE 


N our first night at Cockspur 
Island we had a visitor who 
entered without knocking. We did 
not see him, and it was just as well, 
for we were not then accustomed 
to life in the marshes of the Georgia 
coast. Our visitor was a large rac- 
coon who helped himself to a sack- 
ful of sugar-coated cinnamon buns 
and left his footprints everywhere 
on the freshly waxed floors. 


Next evening we made certain 
that all the screen doors were 
latched, and felt secure. against 
nocturnal marauders. But no sooner 
had we gone to bed than we were 
startled by the crashing of pots and 
pans in the kitchen. We leaped 
out of bed and arrived just in time 
to see the raccoon climbing up the 
screen wire on the kitchen porch. 
He went out through a neat hole he 
had cut in the wire near the top of 
the porch. He had evidently been 
looking for more sugar buns, and he 
left a shambles in his wake. 

For a week the coon came back 
to the porch every night through 
the hole he had made in the screen 
wire. He did no more damage, for 
we had closed the kitchen door; but 
he kept us awake scratching around 
trying to get in, and we determined 
to do something to discourage him. 
During the time we lived in Penn- 
sylvania, we had collected a set of 
very musical bells that had once 
been fastened to the shafts of a 


covered wagon. The bells, six of 
them, were attached to a thin strip 
of metal, and the slightest vibration 
set them to ringing. We hung the 
bells in front of the hole in the 
screen in the expectation that the 
noise they would make when 
Brother Coon came through would 
frighten him away permanently. 


That night, flashlights in hand, 
we sat in the darkened house until 
long past bedtime, but there was 
not a sound from the porch. When 
we finally decided that our friend 
was not coming, I tiptoed through 
the kitchen and flashed the torch. 
There in the middle of the porch 
sat the raccoon, looking entirely at 
home. Quick as a flash he was up 
the screen wire and, to my amaze- 
ment, he slipped behind the string 
of bells and went out through the 
hole without producing the slight- 
est sound. 


I was still dazed by this skillful 
maneuver, when the raccoon 
climbed back up the outside of the 
screen, put head and _ shoulders 
through the hole and bared his teeth 
in a sardonic grin. Then he reached 
in with his handlike forepaw, 
caught hold of the bells, and set 
them all to ringing in a wild jan- 
gling crescendo. 

Editor's Note.—Next month Mr. Lat- 


timore tells how he was outwitted by 
a bull elephant. 


Books for Your Farm Shelf 


oglotd Breeding, Morley A. 
Jull, Third Edition (1952), John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 16, 
N. Y., $6. 


Would you like to learn how to 
develop oustanding laying strains, 
or how to reduce mortality of your 
poultry? Poultry Breeding will give 
to many of your questions answers 
that may be applied to your flock. 

Refined and brought up to date 
from two earlier editions, the book 
is written in very readable style. 
Facts are backed with research, 
references are complete. Questions 
at the end of each chapter help you 
check on what you learn. 


Farm Structures, by Barre and 
Sammett (1950), John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York 16, N. Y., $7. 
This should be useful as a reference 
book for all students in agricultural 
engineering, and also helpful to en- 
gineers interested in the field of 
farm structures. 


Raising Small Animals for Pleas- 
ure and Profit, by Frank G. Ash- 


brook (1951), D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., New York 3, N. Y., $4. 


This book tells how to raise small 
animals as a hobby or for money. 
There is a chapter on small animal 
projects including rabbits, guinea 
pigs, white rats, and mice. There 
is a chapter on poultry raising, in- 
cluding chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys, peafowls, and squabs. There 
are chapters on game birds, and 
fur animals, fish production (in- 
cluding frogs), and fish bait cul- 
ture. It tells about equipment 
needed. This book would appeal to 
young people. It’s a good reference 
book for use of county agents and 
vo-ag teachers. 

The Progress of Cooperatives, by 
C. Maurice Wieting (1952), Harper 
& Brothers, New York 16, N. Y., $3. 

Here is a little book (210 pages) 
which is a teacher's guide about all 
types of cooperatives. It reviews 
basic principles and practices of co- 
operatives ‘in the United States and 
other countries. 
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Funk s G Comes Through drouth 


Under scorching drouth last summer, 5-Star Funk’s G-Hybrids 
came through with pay-off yields for Southern planters. Many 
farmers reported: ‘Ears were well filled . . . Grain quality good.” 


Deep, widespread root systems take up all available 
moisture; then the Funk’s G plants conserve, stretch 
and use most efficiently the limited supply. 


Such bred-in qualities kept Funk’s G-Hybrids going ahead and 
making grain, when many other corns slowed up or quit. 


Be Prepared for 1953 


You can’t tell, now, what’s ahead in weather for 1953. But 35 
years of research have developed G-Hybrids that can offer you 
bred-in drouth resistance—and all the other 5-Star qualities that 
add up to a money-making crop in good seasons or poor. In 
1953—>plant the corn that’s Consistently Good—Year after Year. 


SEED QUALITY EXCELLENT 


Sound, plump, lustrous bright kernels for full 
stands and vigorous growth are in the Funk’s 
G-Hybrid seed bag for you. Grown in areas 
not hurt by drouth. No advance in price. But 
—reserve your seed early. Demand is heavy. 

























G-HYBRIDS MEET EVERY NEED 
IN ALABAMA, GEORGIA, FLORIDA 


Drouth last season proved again: You can 
depend on one or more Funk’s G-Hybrids as 
corn that can come through witha crop where 
other corns may fail. Adapted, farm proven 
G-Hybrids are the answer—Get the right G- 
Hybrid for your farm. 


Plant Funk’s G-50 for early hogging, roast- 
ing ears and early feed. G-50 is revolution- 
izing the corn hogging off program because of 
its high-yielding, early-maturing qualities. 
Farmers who need early feed should use Funk’s 
G-50—Maturity 75 to 90 days. 


PERFORMANCE 


+ Rapid Growth 

* Disease Resistance 
+ ‘Insect Resistance 
+ Drouth Resistance 
* Standability 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Please RUSH my Demonstration 
Assortment, FREE of charge— 
without obligation to me. I want 
to get started in a fine paying 
BUSINESS right away. Be sure to include, 
without charge, your TESTED MONEY- 
MAKING PLANS. 


Sensa- 


“BLAIR, Dept. 26LA, Lynchburg, Va. 


Name 


IF YOU ARE AMBITIOUS and want more Spending Mon- 
ey, 'LL HELP START YOU IN A PAYING BUSINESS, 
FULL TIME OR SPARE TIME! Men and Women! Assort- 
ment of Full-Size fresh Blair Products sent you FREE to 
help start you in business. Operate on our capital, with- 
out previous experience. Make money fast. Supply fami- 
lies in your locality with household items they need and 
MUST buy daily. 


| SET YOU UP IN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


1 GIVE YOU CREDIT. You can operate on 
our Easy Credit Plan—Pay AFTER you col- 
lect from your customers. You handle all 
the money and pocket a liberal share of 
every dollar as your gross profit. Gorgeous 
Premiums win hearts of customers. 
tional Bargain Offers. Prices Amazingly Low. 


SEND NO MONEY! Just mail Coupon. I'll 
send FREE—without obligation—your Dem- 
onstration Assortment of useful Products. 
No charge for this—now or ever! You can 
start earning very first day, full or spare 
time. Get many things your family needs 
at wholesale prices. 


BLAIR, Dept. 28LA, Lynchburg, Va. 





Address 


Town 











FOR 
EVERY SOIL 





The Winning Combination 


Whether soil is stony, hard, mucky, trashy, full of stumps, or just 
ordinary loam, the Allis-Chalmers WD Tractor and its 2-Disc 
Mounted Plow can give you the kind of plowing job you want. 


Large sharp-edged discs are led into the ground by the low, 
forward hitchpoint for quick, deep penetration. And there’s plenty 
of power in the WD for toughest soil conditions. 


Overhead beam gives clearance for heavy trash. Pitch of 
blades is adjustable. Wide, curving scrapers may be set to give 
just the right amount of throwing or covering action, whether 
turning under heavy growth or building terraces. Hydraulic sys- 
tem lifts entire plow. Traction Booster adds weight to drive wheels 
automatically as needed, for maximum traction. 


Built in the South for southern conditions. See your Allis- 


Chalmers dealer now. 





j TRACTOR DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
























Now — MOTHPROOF 
as You Launder! 


No more of this with the use 
of EQ-53, new mothproofing 
solution soon to be available. 


Y spring you may be able to 

mothproof your woolens as you 
wash them. This will be possible 
with the use of EQ-53, a moth- 
proofing solution developed by en- 
tomologists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The product 
will probably be on the market in 
time for homemakers to use in 
treating woolens before they store 
them for the summer. 

With EQ-53, essentially a mix- 
ture of the insecticide DDT and 
other chemical carriers, the house- 
wife can mothproof blankets, sweat- 
ers, and other washable woolens by 
pouring a few spoonfuls of the solu- 
tion into the washing machine con- 
taining the woolens. EQ-53 also 
may be added to woolens during or 
after rinsing. 

The formula was developed and 
tested by Hamilton Laundani and 
his associates at the Savannah, Ga., 





EQ-53 can be used in nearly all 
home washing machines as well 
as in the washbasin or tub. 


laboratory of USDA’s Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 

Tests with EQ-53 have indicated 
that for each pound of woolens be- 
ing washed, as little as 2 teaspoons 
of this solution added to the wash 
water of an average-sized washing 
machine thoroughly mothproofs the 
fabric with DDT. Tests proved 
that woolens treated in this way 
and then stored were completely 
protected for more than a year 
against the destructive feeding of 
the larvae of both clothes moths 
and carpet beetles. 

USDA entomologists anticipate 
that EQ-53 will be relatively low in 
cost when it becomes available to 
the public, thus providing a prac- 
tical method for the average house- 
wife to mothproof washable wool- 
ens. It is safe to use, requiring 
only the normal precautions neces- 
sary in handling any insecticide. 


Rules for Selling Timber 


HOUSANDS of farmers in Geor- 

gia, Florida, and Alabama have 
learned that proper marketing of 
their timber, no matter how few 
their wooded acres may be, can 
put valuable extra dollars in their 
pockets. Those who carry out these 
marketing tips are simply carrying 
out one of the final steps of good 
forestry: 

1. When selling timber, use a 
written agreement, particularly 
where cutting is done by buyer. 
State and federal farm foresters will, 
without charge, advise owners on 
agreements that protect both buyer 
and seller. 

2. Investigate completely all your 
local timber needs and prices. In 
many cases local markets pay 
higher prices than do outside mar- 
kets. Local markets save on trans- 
portation charges. 


3. Bear in mind that standing 


timber, unlike many other cash farm 
crops, does not deteriorate rapidly 
when it is ready to be sold. You are 
not forced to.place your tree crop 
on the market, regardless of mar- 
ket condition. 

4. Insist, when selling sawtimber 
stumpage, on being paid on the 
basis of thousands of feet of timber 
cut, instead of a flat sum for the 
entire amount of standing timber. 
No wise farmer would sell his live- 
stock without knowing the price per 
head or pound; neither should he 
sell his timber on a lump sum basis. 

5. Don’t sell your timber too 
small. Remember, for example, that 
although it takes 42 trees with a 5 
inch diameter to produce a cord of 
wood, only 14 trees with a 7-inch 
diameter are required to produce 
that same cord. 

Robert E. Rutherford. 












































YOUR 
PLANTING 
SEED 


, ask for 


ao 






CERTIFIED 


Constant supervision, 
strict regulations, and 
rigid inspections in every 





HYBRID CORN phase of production — 
0.P. CORN planting, growing, 
walt cre harvesting, cleaning, | 
CLOVERS * RICE %2gging and labeling — 
WATERMELONS Insure Varietal Purity 
ont tae and Superior Quality. | 
SWEET SORGHUM ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
LESPEDEZA FOR MISSISSIPPI 
W. W. PEAS CERTIFIED SEED. 


For name and address of growers, write 


weer SEED IMPROVEMENT 


. (A.ALL.) state cottege, Miss. 





TERRACING and DITCHING 
made easier anc faster 





re\) tad: 


For use with Ford, Ferguson, jum | 
John Deere, Farmall “C’ and Bay Jem s-04 | 
Super A, Case VAC, DC, and | 
SC, and Allis-Chalmers WD. Other models avail- | 
able for pull type tractors. One-man tools for 
low-cost terracing, ditching, back-filling, grad- | 
ing, cleaning feed lots, and other farm jobs. | 
FREE literature. 
| 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc. 
Ownesboro 31, Kentucky 











1 need 500 Men 


To Wear and Show 


‘3 Made-to- SUITS 


Y ’ 
i: Measure 
| 
Pay No Money— Send No Money 

My plan is amazing! Just take a few 
easy orders for my sensational values 
in made-to-measure suits—and get 
your own suits without a penny cost 
and make money too! Men can’t resist 
the outstanding style, long wear and 
low price of my made-to-measure 
























time pays big profits. 
address today forcomplete details. Big Free 
Sam o mtains 160 actual woolen 
samples, style illustrations, etc. Write now! 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Opt. R223 
500 S$. Throop St., Chicago 7, lilinots 





largest flowered Tetra-snapdr: st 

- agons, Sturdy 

214 ft. spikes, bloom all summer, Send 10¢ today for 
packets and Seed, Plant and Nursery Catalog 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 447, Rockford, 





FREE 
IMinois 





COUNTRY THINGS 
/ Love 


(January Prize Letters) 


LOVE the Good Book and a 
| wood fire on a winter night, and 
the knowledge that every dumb 
creature over which God has given 
me dominion is as comfortable and 
happy as it lies in my power to 
make it. 

Mrs. Susan Jackson, Louisiana. 


Most of all I love the helping 
hands of our community. When a 
neighbor has a burning or any kind 
of bad luck, somebody goes out 
and collects money, clothing, food, 
or anything else that is needed. 
Though the people around here 
don’t have much time for visiting 
each other, they always have time 
to help when needed. 

Mrs. John Weaver, Georgia. 


Bright Outlook 


(Continued from page 22) 


dairy feed. In every year since 1946 
the ratio has been lower than this. 
Loose housing (where cows roam 
about at will) offers a big saving 
over stanchion-type milking barns. 
Milking rooms where cows walk 
into an elevated milking stall, two, 
three, or four at a time, work right 
along with loose housing. You can 
save up to 50 per cent of your 
labor, have healthier cows and 
calves and less udder trouble. 

If you plan to start dairying— 
start right. Build your loose hous- 
ing system from the ground up with 
low cost pole construction. An ele- 
vated milking stall, pipe line milk- 
ers from cow to can will take the 
back-breaking drudgery out of 
dairying. Low costs for building 
and equipment mean you'll have 
more to spend on good cows. 

In spite of difficulties, our meas- 
ured conclusion is: “Go ahead with 
dairying.” It will be profitable in 
the years ahead. Plan for a full- 
time, efficient operation of 20 to 35 
cows per man. You'll be satisfied 
with the profits milking cows will 
bring you. If there should be an- 
other depression, dairying is one of 
the most dependable sources of in- 
come. You may not make a fortune 
milking cows, but you won't be un- 
employed, either. 

Editor’s Note. — Mr. Bickers hasn’t 
overlooked the problem of milk sub- 
stitutes; but they do not lessen his 
faith in dairying—as he will explain in 
next month’s Progressive Farmer. 





We have plans for a pole 
barn which may be adapted 
to either dairy or beef cattle. 
To order, send 50 cents to 
Service Editor at our nearest 
office—Dallas, Raleigh, Mem- 
phis, or Birmingham. Ask for 
plan number Ky. 11.723-18. 




















Shoot REMINGTON 'HFSPEED'22's 


PE] "OWE D count 





the muzzle! 


And with all that speed and power goes game- 
getting accuracy. What’s more, Remington ‘‘Hi- 
Speed” 22’s help keep your rifle accurate. Only 
Remington cartridges have the original ‘‘Klean- 
bore” priming—the priming that cannot rust or 
corrode a rifle barrel. So ask for them by name 


— Remington ‘‘Hi-Speed”’ 22’s. 


Pat. Off. by R gton Arms C 


The terrific speed and smashing im- 
pact of Remington ‘‘Hi-Speed”’ 22’s 
mean just one thing—MAXIMUM 
POWER. They’re loaded to the limit 
. . . pack more wallop at 50 yards 
than standard cartridges develop at 


“Hi-Speed” and “Kleanbore” are Reg. U.S. 
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Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


y, Inc., 





ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) pow- 
der, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and_talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Checks “plate odor” (den- 
ture breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 








HEAD LETTUCE 
Us head 


GREAT LAKES ICEBERG-TYPE 
ALL AMERICA WINNER, 


TRY IT 
Resistant to heat and sun. Medium size. FREE 





Solid crisp heads. Send postal for. big 
packet and New Seed & Nursery Catalog. 
R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 448, Rockford, Illinois 


TOMBSTONES 
DIRECT TO YOU $]4.95 
Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE up 


MONEY . Preigh' OnAsY 
or MONEY BACK. Fr eo Terms 
Rockdale Monument Co., Dept.414, Joliet, Ill. 
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BECAUSE the formation of 


potash division 


Ask your dealer for a fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag 


containing life-giving CHLOROPHYLL 


depends on magnesium! 


SOLUBLE 
MAGNESIUM 





Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


For the profitable production of money-crops 

in the Alabama-Florida-Georgia area .. + 
Plants grow by the chemical action of minerals, water, carbon 
dioxide and sunlight. The key to this complex process is chlorophyll, 
the green coloring so essential to all plant life. But formation of 
chlorophyll depends on magnesium. When crops are deficient in 
this mineral, typical symptoms are—purplish-red leaves on cotton, 
sand-drown in tobacco, poor appearance of vegetables, early leaf 
shedding of citrus, yellow leaves on legumes. All these y Aamo 
signals indicate the plant’s chlorophyll content is insufficient to 
capture enough sunlight for healthy growth. 
‘ortunately magnesium in the necessary soluble form can be 
supplied quickly and economically by including Sul-Po-Mag in 
mixed fertilizers. 

Sul-Po-Mag is a properly balanced combination of magnesium 
and potash; both are in sulfate form, water soluble and immediately 
seallihle to the plant for producing chlorophyll. Leading manu- 
facturers now include Sul-Po-Mag in their mixed fertilizers. Thou- 
‘sands of farmers in the Florida-Georgia-Alabama areas are using 
these fertilizers containing soluble magnesium to get consistently 
good quality and profitable crop yields. 


Six Basic Functions of Magnesium 


@ Magnesium is the basic metallic element in chlorophyll, the green plant 
substance which captures the sun's energy that is vital for life and growth, 


@ Magnesium concentrates in the seed with phosphorus to aid in the formation 
of oils and proteins required for viable seed. 


@ Magnesium functions as a carrier of phosphates to the actively growing and 
fruiting parts of the plant. 


@ Magnesium is required to activate the processes which stimulate the pro- 
duction and transport of carbohydrates and proteins within the growing plant. 


@ Magnesium, in sufficient quantities, enables 
the plant to utilize other plant nutrients for 
healthy, disease-resistant growth. 

@ Magnesium stimulates the growth of soil 
bacteria and increases the nitrogen-fixing 
power of legumes. 


RY Po Marg H 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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ABC s 
servat 


— ON THE FARM 


Penta-protected wood is available from 
lumber dealers or conmimercial treating 
plants. Penta preservatives are also avail- 
able in package form... DEEP-TREAT 
for general farm use—SEAL-TREAT for 
wood to be painted. 











Stop Tobacco Insect 
2° Damage Early 


By GEORGE D. JONES Flea-Bectle 
N. C. State College. 


y 






v able 
eevil 


Tobacco farmers know how 
quickly insects can damage or 
destroy a good tobacco crop 
when they get started . . . so 
let’s hit them early and hard. 


ROWERS should watch out for 

early insect damage in tobacco 
plantbeds. Check beds daily. Grow- 
ers who used DDT on midge or 
crane fly larvae will find that this 
material is equally effective against 
vegetable weevil and the flea-beetle. 
Vegetable weevils are a large 
“beetle” type of insect and may be 
seen eating holes on the leaf, or may 
be found hiding during the day 
under a clod or a leaf on the ground. 
The greenish grub stage often is 
seen on the plants in a bed. (The 
flea-beetle is much less troublesome. 
It’s a very small beetle that can 
jump.—Editor.) 


How To Poison—Growers may 
apply the DDT as a 5 per cent DDT 
dust at the rate of about 1 pound 
per each 100 square yards. A rotary 
hand duster is a practical piece of 
equipment, and most makes can be 
adjusted to apply the proper dos- 
ages. If one prefers a spray, a 3- 
gallon garden-type sprayer may be 
used. Use a 50 per cent wettable 
type of DDT powder and mix at the 
rate of 3 tablespoonfuls to each gal- 
lon of water and apply about 2 to 3 
gallons of spray to each 100 square 
yards, These applications can be 
made at the same time or com- 
bined with blue-mold treatments 


if desired. 


When To Poison—It is advisable 
to make an application of DDT 
about one week before transplant- 
ing, since some residue will remain 
on the plants and be taken to the 








field. This application will protect 
thé plants in the field for a few days 
and until after the job of transplant. 
ing is completed. Adult vegetable 
weevils are often very abundant jn 
some fields. 


Wireworms are a pest in most 
fields. Growers may want to use a 
chlordane powder in the setting 
water since this treatment seems to 
give considerable protection. The 
material is inexpensive, and only % 
pound of either a 40 per cent ora 
50 per cent wettable powder mixed 
with 50 gallons water is sufficient, 
Most. growers will apply from 100 
to 200 gallons of the mixture per 
acre of plants. Mixture should be 
kept stirred while transplanting is 
carried on, since the material will 
settle out unless it is kept stirred, 
An emulsion type of material is not 
recommended because of probable 
plant injury. 


If aphids or grubworms appear 
in the plantbed, use a 1 per cent 
parathion dust and apply with a 
crank duster. Caution: Work on the 
windward side during the operation 
and follow manufacturer’s sugges- 
tions as to prompt washing of hands 
and face following its use. This 
material is a very deadly poison 
and must be handled only according 
to directions. 


Daily inspection of the beds is 
very important. Serious damage’ by 
insects can be stopped when the 
proper material is used and applied 
at the proper interval. Your own 
county agent can help you with your 
problem, and he will have the latest 
information as to control measures 
for your locality. Insect problems 
will vary from field to field. 


A Record Citrus Crop 


RECORD output is forecast for 

the 1952-53 citrus season. The 
early and midseason orange crop is 
forecast at a record high of nearly 
62 million boxes, 8 per cent over 
the 1951-52 season. 

The orange increase can be ab- 
sorbed in part by our growing pop- 
ulation. But probably the biggest 
outlet will be in stepped-up use as 
concentrate. 

Consumer buying of frozen con- 
centrated orange juice is continuing 
to expand at a rapid rate. For the 
past season, more oranges were 


eaten as the concentrate than as 
fresh oranges. 

Concentrating juice cuts much of 
the cost of marketing from oranges. 
This in turn lowers the price to 
consumers. This means continuing 
increases in concentrate use if sup- 
plies continue to increase. 

Outlook price-wise, looks better 
than last season. But if grove ex 
pansion and output continue to i- 
crease, supply is bound to outrun 
demand and make future profits 
hard to find. True Morse. 
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Farm Bankers 
100 Years Ago 
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By WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN, Florida State University 


HE most important businessmen 
in the old South were commis- 
sion merchants or factors. Estab- 
lishing themselves in colonial days 
from Maryland to Georgia and else- 
where, they served as bankers, pur- 
chasing agents, and brokers for to- 
bacco planters and other farmers. 
More than any others, the factors 
were responsible before 1860 for 
creating trade centers such as Rich- 
mond, Charleston, Savannah, Au- 
gusta, Apalachicola, Mobile, Mont- 
gomery, New Orleans, Memphis, 
and Nashville. Through them, 
farmers sold produce and purchased 
supplies they did not make at home. 
Since settlement of business ac- 
counts was normally made annual- 
ly after the great staple crops were 
gathered and sold, most Southern 
farmers and planters operated en- 
terprises on a credit basis. 

Factors acted as agents for plant- 
ers in nearly all financial dealings. 
Through them planters bought 
land, slaves, cotton bagging, rope, 
twine, iron, tin, farm implements, 
medicines, nails, household furni- 
ture, dry goods, books, fancy foods, 
and many other necessities and lux- 
uries. From trade centers, informa- 
tion on prices of farm supplies and 
of crops to be sold were forwarded 
frequently to the farmer through 


a published Price-Current. Factors 
or their representatives usually 
visited their clients two or three 
times a year to discuss business 
problems and market conditions. 
Between factor and farmer there 
was a heavy correspondence. Re- 
lationships were usually friendly. 

Having little hard money or 
specie through most of the year, 
farmers bought articles by issuing 
so-called due bills. These promises- 
to-pay, often written on scraps of 
paper, circulated as a medium of 
exchange, although not: as legal 
tender. When presented for pay- 
ment by a holder, factors accepted 
these due bills, charged their 
amounts against accounts of their 
clients, and deducted them from 
proceeds of cotton or other sales. 
The farmer in most Southern states 
paid a commission of 2% per cent to 
his factor for this service. Some 
states permitted commissions up to 
8 per cent. 

The most important function of 
the factor during the 1850’s was 
the sale of cotton shipped to him by 
his clients. For this service the 
factor usually received a 2% per 
cent commission. 

Editor's Note.—Next in this series 


will be an account of the rise of Mo- 
bile, Ala., as a cotton port before 1860. 


Want To Plant Your Own Pines? 


By HAROLD A. HOWELL, Forester, Arkansas Extension Service 


E own a small farm and want 

to plant it in pines. Would 
it be all right to plant seed? If so, 
how should I plant them?” 

Planting year-old seedlings has 
proved more successful than sow- 
ing seed directly on land to be re- 
forested. Direct seeding has pro- 
duced abundant trees in a few in- 
stances, but in many others has 
failed, often because of rodents and 
drouth. Furthermore, trees pro- 
duced by seeding are less evenly 
spaced and more apt to interfere 
with each other’s growth than are 
planted trees. 

Shortleaf (Pinus echinata) and 
loblolly (Pinus taeda) seed can be 
bought from such private com- 
panies as Herbst Brothers, 92 War- 
ren Street, New: York 7, N. Y. 


When planting pine seed, a small 
spot is prepared with a five-tined 
hand-seeding tool or a light grub 
hoe. First remove litter, then loosen 
up a small circular spot of bare soil 
about 4 to 6 inches across. Dis- 
tribute. about 10 to 15 seeds in the 
spot, cover with % inch of soil, and 
firm soil with bend or foot. It is 
important not to cover the seed too 
deep. Seeding in a shallow trench 
(drill) will allow better judgment of 
depth. A drill across the prepared 
spot can be easily made with the 
finger or a short stick. On areas 
eroded bare, a light mulch of litter 
not over % inch thick should be 
placed on each spot. In this case 
the seed would not be covered with 
soil. Pine seed should be planted 
in late fall. 
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~ Make all your crops pay 


DUST and 





SPRAY the 
NOM AGE 





Here’s why you get more coverage 
at lower cost with IRON AGE 


LISTEN to what users say about 
spraying the Iron Age way: “‘I 
sprayed over 155 acres the full 
season without putting a wrench 
to my pump”’...“‘Iron Age saves 
me money because I never have 
any pump trouble’’...“‘Get better 
coverage with Iron Age than any 
other sprayer I’ve seen’’... Iron 





ite PM ot 


IRON AGE DUSTERS assure you complete 
coverage at lowest cost, no matter what 
you grow! Precision-built blower pro- 
vides strong dust blast that reaches 
around, above, below, between every 
stalk, leaf or vine! Models available in a 
wide range of capacities and sizes for 
every row-crop purpose. 


Age performance pays off, because 
Iron Age builds sprayers in sizes 
and capacities to meet every or- 
chard, grove or row crop grower’s 
demand fora machine that delivers 
maximum coverage with low up- 
keep. The famous Iron Age Pump 
maintains high pressures needed, 
and still takes a beating season 
after season without breakdowns. 
See your Oliver Iron Age Dealer 
about the model you need to make 


your crops pay. 





OLIVER 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR DETAILS. 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION, Dept. 17, 400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


() Please send me complete information on Iron Age Sprayer. (] Iron Age Duster. 
() Please send me complete information on the Oliver Tractor line. 


LALO REE ERE E REESE REE EEE EE EEE EE EE ERE RE EERE EEE EEE EEE EE EEEEEEEESEE SEES EEESE SEES 


Watch for Oliver Days in your crea—see the new color movie “Spraying for Profit.” 
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How To KEEP 
FARM ANIMALS 


HEALTHY 


PRODUCTIVE 


MULES & HORSES 


can be returned to work 
sooner following sprains 
and strains, muscular 
cramp, and soreness when 
you use Sloan’s Liniment. 
Sloan’s acts fast to bring 
relief from pain and swell- 
ing because it causes an 
increased flow of blood in the painful area 
. . . to hasten removal of waste matter 
and to help nourish the tissues back to 
health. Why risk serious trouble? Go 
right to work with Sloan’s Liniment so 
you can keep your draft animals working. 





DAIRY COWS 


which may be lamed 
with rheumatism from 
concrete barn floors, or 
by kicks or horn bruises 
can be helped by Sloan’s 
Liniment. This is what 
happens when Sloan’s is 
applied—the soothing 

warmth from the liniment penetrates 
deep down to help Nature remove the 
cause of the pain and swelling. You can 
use Sloan’s with confidence, knowing that 
it has been the farm favorite for 75 
years. It can help you keep your farm 
animals at peak production. 










PIGS & HOGS. 


You know how easily 
hogs can be bruised 
from loading on trucks, 
fighting or playing. 
Sloan’s Liniment can 
help you clear up those 
bruises so that your ani- 
mals can go to market 
without blemishes. Science has proved 
that Sloan’s Liniment brings extra sup- 
plies of blood to painful areas to nourish 
damaged tissues back to health faster. 





HOW TO USE 


Sloan’s Liniment. 
Sloan’s can be applied 
freely, even several 
times a day. Just pat 
it on the painful area, 
no rubbing or band- 
ages needed. Sloan’s 
starts acting at once! 
And remember, 
Sloan’s is all liniment, 
contains no alcohol. 


Only $1.98 
for full 16 oz. 
at all drug stores. 
Get a bottle soon. 


SLOAN’S 


LINIMENT 





| 
| 
| 











Cows enjoying last spring’s clover in late November. 


Stack Silage May Be a Way To Get 
GREEN FEED in the FALL 


R. K. M. Autrey, head of Au- 

burn’s dairy department, is now 
feeding some of their last spring’s 
crop of crimson clover—green. How 
is he doing it? He cut clover last 
spring when there was an excess for 
grazing and made stack silage. 

Crimson clover with a little rye- 
grass was grazed in fall and winter 
and until about April 15 last spring. 
Cows were taken off. In about four 
weeks clover was back up and 
blooming. 

“We decided to try making si- 
lage with it in a stack,” Dr. Autrey 
said. “A well drained area was 
found near the dairy. We put down 
a layer of stone and sand to give us 
good drainage on an area about 16 
x 24 feet. Then we cut about 10 to 
12 acres of crimson clover. There 


was a litle ryegrass, but not much.’ 


Clover was about in half full bloom 
—probably too mature to make best 
silage. It was windrowed immedi- 
ately and loaded on wagon with a 
hay loader, and hauled to stack. A 
long chain was fastened to back of 
wagon and laid on bed under clo- 
ver. After load was on, chain was 
laid back over load and used to pull 
clover from wagon. 


“Material was dumped on stack, 
then spread uniformly by hand. It 
was packed by running back and 
forth over stack with a tractor as 
stack was made to eliminate air. 
Good packing is very important. 


“We put up 28 tons this way. 
Our stack was a little too big for 
the amount of feed we had. It 
would have been better if stack had 


By HAROLD BENFORD 


Associate Editor 


been higher. Water would have 
shed better, and we would have 
had less leaching. No cover was 
used. Our loss is probably 20 to 25 
per cent. Loss probably could have 
been reduced some by capping. 
“We are feeding it to seven milk 





cows now. They are eating about 
40 to 50 pounds each, daily. It 
took them about a week to get on 
feed when taken from pasture and 
put on silage. 

“From our limited experience, it 
looks like a cheap and very prac- 
tical way for a farmer to save excess 
clover and grass growth in the 
spring for use during our slack 
grazing season in fall and winter.” 


Here is a stack of crimson clover silage on the 
API dairy farm. Dr. Autrey shows depth of spoiled 
clover. Axe is used to cut each day’s feeding. 














Better Woods + $10 a Year 


Here’s a simplified forestry program that can 
be followed with profit on thousands of acres 
of farm woodlands in the naval stores belt. 





ve 


One year’s harvest of gum and wood products 
from the Olustee 37-acre farm woodland, 


By GEORGE F. GRUSCHOW 


RUN-DOWN farm wood- 
land can be improved and 
at the same time pay its own 
way. This is shown by the 
seven-year record of response to 
good management of 37 acres of 
poorly stocked pineland in 
northeast Florida. Value of 
property increased and a profit 
was shown on improvement, 
The demonstration woodland 
in the Olustee Experimental 
Forest, Baker County, Fla., was 
selected to represent the average 
farm woodland in the flatwoods 
region of Florida. In 1945, a 
year after the start of manage- 
ment, the area _ was _ thinly 
stocked, with only 135 trees per 
acre, ranging from 4 to 15 inches 
diameter. Total volume of the 
initial stand was only 11.4 cords 
per acre. It was nearly evenly 
divided between longleaf and 
slash pine, longleaf making up 
48 per cent of all trees over 4 
inches in diameter. One of ev- 
ery three trees 9 inches and over 
in diameter had been worked 
out for naval stores and left 
standing. Most of the faces had 
been burned by past wood fires, 
and wood-boring insects were 
working in the scarred butts, 
making them unsuitable for any 
use other than firewood. 


The one redeeming feature in 
this woodland was that during 
the previous 10 years, fire had 
been kept out and an understory 
of slash pine was growing on 
parts near a source of slash seed. 

It was decided that annual 
harvests would be made. 
Worked-out naval stores trees 
were cut first. After a few years, 
annual cut was limited to a pet- 
centage of annual growth. 

Naval stores operation has 
been continued because of high 


financial return to the landown- 
er in this forest type. Modern 
methods of turpentining involv- 
ing bark chipping and acid stim- 
ulation have been used. 

New faces are installed each 
year as other trees are worked 
out. Worked-out trees are re- 
moved promptly in the annual 
cut. Number of new faces in- 
stalled in any year depends up- 
on cut that will be made five 
years hence. 


Some controlled burning to 
remove fuel and litter on the 
ground has been done. Care is 
taken that. neither reproduction 
nor naval stores faces is burned. 


In the period of 1945-51 this 
stand yielded nearly three cords 
of pulp and fuel wood, 13 cross 
ties, 6 fence posts, and slightly 
over a barrel of pine gum per 
acre. This represents a gross re- 
turn of $62 per acre to a land- 
owner who does his own work. 
Stumpage value of products har- 
vested accounts for $19.10 of 
this gross amount, leaving 
$42.90 return for the 42 man- 
hours per acre. 


These figures show changes 
that have taken place under this 
system of management: 


1945 1951 
Number of trees per 
acre 4 inches d.b.h. 
GE OVER bnivinciniaticiabes 135 194 
Diameter of average 
tree, inches................ 74 6.7 


Per cent of trees which 
are worked out.......... 82 0 


Volume per acre, 
IN aslsscecVeranseicsces 11.4 11.2 


Growth per acre per 
year, cords................-. 5 9 
Over a seven-year period, a 
profitable cut has been made 
each year, and the stand of tim- 
ber is now more valuable and 
more productive than in 1945. 
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These KOPPERS POSTS 
have served for 31 years! 



















LAR: 
“ and most of tem 
look like theyll last 
another twemty years 


said L. M. Moore 
of Grenada, Mississippi . 



















































@ Mr. Moore installed a line of Koppers 
Pressure-Creosoted Posts back in 1921. 
Recently, he checked 110 of them. De- 
spite periodic grass fires and 31 years of 
continuous service, nearly all of them 
were in good shape—and, thanks to good 
support, the original wire was in fine 
condition. 

Just imagine what service like that can 
mean to you... the time and money 
you can save. 

Koppers Pressure-Creosoted Posts are 
cut from strong, sound wood. Then, the 

sts are treated to average 30 years’ 
Fite. Creosote is forced under pressure 
deep into the wood. This gives lasting 
protection against rot and termites, sav- 
Ing you time, labor, and premature loss 
of wire. 

Order Koppers Pressure-Creosoted 
Posts from your dealer for your next 
fence job. They cost little more and serve 


Mr. Moore checks one of several 
lots longer. 


214” posts used in the fence. 


For Pole-Frame Buildings—get tested plans and long- 
lasting pressure-creosoted poles from your Koppers Dealer. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Speeds Even Depth 
Discing of Every Spot! 





No trick to work uneven land 
with the fast-moving, fine-mulching 
BURCH FLEXI-DISC! Easily ad- 
justed gangs stay down in the 
ground — getting high or low 
spots alike. First and ONLY power- 
lift disc harrow with a 10° in-the- 


ground turning radius! First to use 
a disc blade specially shaped, 
ground, and spaced for tractor 
speeds — the ONLY GENUINELY 
FLEXIBLE power-lift disc harrow! 
Ask your Burch dealer about many 
other exclusive features. 





. Mail Co NT ee ee eg ee 

QP For Free | BURCH PLOW WORKS, Dept. G-23, Evansville, Ind. | 

ae MT! “ Folders! | Manufacturers of Power-Lift and Drawbar Implements ! 
\’ 8 Uh: Send free literature on [] Power-Lift Implements 


o 
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D : 
“BEST (J Drawbar Implements to 
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Our Progressive Farmer Platform 

Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘‘Equality for Agriculture’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 
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J. L. Glenn and his son, Sonny, were getting 2 tons of hay 
per acre on Sept. 17 from 18 acres of Coastal Bermuda. 

















Men responsible for Mitchell County nursery. From left: Warden J. W. 
Whitley, County Agent J. A. Mauldin, County Commissioner J. L. Wingate, 


ounty Nursery Multiplies Bermuda Plantings 


N April 1, twenty Mitchell County, Ga., farm- 

ers will line up at the county farm near Camilla 

to fill 5 sacks each with Coastal Bermuda grass 
stolons. One will become the 200th farmer to estab- 
lish a seed patch or nursery from a 1-acre field 
planted at the farm five years ago. 

These farm nurseries are responsible directly for 
about 1,200 acres of Coastal Bermuda in the county 
today, and indirectly for thousands of other acres. 

To get stolons from the county nursery a farmer 
fills out an application with County Agent J. A. 
Mauldin, and is on hand with sacks at the next dig- 
ging. The farmer agrees to establish a nursery, and 
to select land well drained and free from other 
types of Bermuda. 

He keeps stolons moist and plants according to 
recommendations of University of Georgia Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. He agrees to cultivate and 
fertilize to assure quick and complete coverage. 
Grazing must be withheld until grass is fully estab- 
lished. Recommendations are followed in making 
field plantings from the nursery. 

He makes stolons available on a cost basis to other 
farmers as supply and field planting program per- 
mit. He is asked to encourage them to establish 
good pastures on their farms. 

The program started when livestock was just get- 
ting on its way in the county with Kobe lespedeza 
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Last month’s issue told how to plant 
Coastal Bermuda. Now let’s look at 
one highly successful plan for get- 
ting it onto the pastures of the larg- 
est possible number of farms. 


By VIRGIL ADAMS 


Assistant Editor, Georgia Extension Service 


as the basic grazing plant. But as the lespedeza be- 

same older, its drouth resistance weakened. Nema- 
todes attacked it. A new statute outlawed open 
range and-made fences necessary. Sales barns be- 
gan to spring up about the same time. Better pas- 
tures’ were established to feed better cattle. Farmers 
discovered that crimson clover and Bermuda go 
together. And they had found a pasture they didn’t 
have to plant every year. 

In April 1948 Mr. Mauldin told the county 
commissioners about three bags of Coastal Bermuda 
stolons he had brought from the experiment station. 
The grass was planted on a spot about 20 x 20 feet 
square on the county farm. Later, enough for an 
acre was transferred to a field beside the Camilla- 
Moultrie highway. This became the county nursery. 


First digging was in the fall of 1950. Since, 
stolons have been distributed twice a year. Mauldin 
is careful not to take all the stolons at once. At first 
each farmer could get 10 bags, but the limit is now 
5, enough to plant an acre. As farmers fill sacks, 
Mauldin tells them it’s a good idea to locate the 
farm nursery close to the field to be planted to the 
grass later. 

“Rank growtli of weeds and grass should be re- 
moved,” says Mauldin. “Land should be prepared 
thoroughly, but shallow, well in advance of planting 
date. If rain comes and weeds and grass appear, 
land should be freshened before Coastal is planted.” 

Around 500 pounds of a complete fertilizer such 
as 4-8-8 is recommended at planting. When grass 
has started to grow, apply 150 pounds nitrate of 
soda or equivalent. 

Mitchell County farmers plant stolons in 4-foot 
rows and space plants 4 feet apart in drill. They 
place sprigs well down in soil and leave about 2 or 
8 inches of top out. Unless there is abundance of 
moisture in the soil, they water each stolon. They 
then pull in loose dirt and pack firmly around plant. 

Results are best when Coastal becomes well es- 
tablished before removing stolons for field planting. 

The second annual Mitchell County grassland 
tour was held last September. 
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The Coastal Bermuda on W. C. Holton’s farm is grazed by Santa Gertrudis cattle, a breed Mr. Holton is promoting in southwest Georgia. 
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Dow soil fumigants control soil pests and help crop plants 
get full benefit from fertilizer 


Tobacco showing striking contrast between healthy root development and the stunted roots found in nematode-infested soil. 


Cotton, tobacco and truck crops get off to a good start in soil treated 
with Dow Soil Fumigants. It stands to reason that roots uninjured 
by nematodes, wireworms and other soil borne pests utilize avail- 
able plant food and moisture more readily. Also certain plant dis- 
eases such as black shank of tobacco and fusarium wilt of cotton 
are controlled indirectly, as healthy root systems are less suscep- 
tible to attack by soil organisms. 


Dowfume” MC-2, for gassing seed beds under a gasproof cover, 
contains methyl bromide for thorough penetration and rapid 
aeration. It controls soil insects as well as weed and grass seeds 
and certain “damping-off” fungi in topsoil. Dowfume W-85 and 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





Dowfume W-40 (both containing ethylene dibromide) are ex- 
tremely efficient soil fumigants for preplanting treatment of 
vegetable and field crop soils. Dowfume W-85, the concentrated 
formulation, is particularly economical for large-scale use. Both 
products give good control of wireworms, root-knot and meadow 
nematodes, Japanese beetle larvae, white-fringed beetle larvae, 
cut-worms and white grubs. 


Ask your Dow dealer to help you plan a good soil fumigation pro- 
gram—or write for literature. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Agricultural Chemical Department, Midland, Michigan. 
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BETTER ROOTS... BETTER YIELDS! 
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The Most Informative 
SEED CATALOG 
Ever Written! 


og tetas 






Without 
Obligation 


The South’s Best Gardening Guide 
Bigger and Better than Ever! 


Hastings’ catalog is a complete guide for the home gardener. Here, in 
one handy book, is practically everything you need to know to have a 
successful garden... pictures—seed descriptions—planting, fertili- 
zing, spraying and pruning calendars—lawn care hints—and new 
All-America winners. More information than in many expensive 
books. Yet it’s yours absolutely free—without obligation! 


Why does Hastings offer 


this great book Free? 

We cannot afford to advertise all of the hundreds of items we have for 
sale. By issuing this catalog we can show you those items and also pro- 
vide you with the latest information on successful gardening practices. 
We firmly believe, once you see and read this fact-filled catalog, you 
will want to order your seeds and gardening supplies from Hastings— 
recognized for 63 years as the standard of quality in the seed industry. 
There is no obligation on your part to do so. But you will want this han- 
dy book for reference on all your gardening problems, anyway. 


SEND FOR IT NOW! 
MAIL POSTCARD, LETTER OR COUPON TO ADDRESS SHOWN 





gio enh sing “ 


i H.G. Hastings Co. 
1131 Hastings Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia 
Please rush FREE your 1953 SEED, BULB AND NURSERY CATALOG 


NAME 








ADDRESS 








CITY. STATE 
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Preparations To Make in January 


For an EARLY GARDEN 





Asparagus crowns properly set in trench ready to be covered. 


Photo Courtesy USDA. 








By L. A. NIVEN, Horticultural Editor 


F the garden was not cleaned up, 

manured, and plowed in Decem- 
ber, do the job now. Buy the year’s 
seed supply. Depend upon stand- 
ard or well known varieties. 

Seed catalogs give helpful hints 
on when and how to plant, time 
required for seed to mature, how 
much seed is needed for a given 
space, and how to control insect 
and disease pests. 

For earliest planting of English 
peas, smooth-seeded varieties will 
stand much more cold than will 
wrinkle-seeded. 

Plant the following in hotbeds in 
middle and upper South, and in 
coldframes in lower South: cab- 
bage, broccoli, lettuce, and cauli- 
flower seed if depending upon 
home-grown plants. 


Electric hotbeds produce better 
and earlier plants than will manure 
hotbeds. They are not expensive 
and will last many years. Even 
when heated with electric bulbs 
instead of electric cables, this meth- 
od is quite satisfactory. Eight 25- 
watt bulbs in a 3-x6-foot hotbed 
will do a good job. Suspend bulbs 
6, or not more than 8, inches above 
hotbed soil. 

How long before plants are to be 
set in the open should seed be 
planted in boxes, coldframes, or 
hotbeds? As a rule, four to six 
weeks in boxes and coldframes, and 
six to eight in hotbeds. 

In lower South, plant carrots, 
cabbage, onion seed, mustard, let- 
tuce, beets, Irish potatoes, English 
peas (if not planted in December), 
parsley, spinach, radish, tender- 
green, and turnips. 


Want to get the best yield from 
Irish potatoes? Then don’t be 
skimpy with size of seed pieces you 
plant, and don’t plant too far apart. 
Seed pieces should be 1% to 2 
ounces in size. Plant only 9 to 12 
inches apart in the hills. 


Do not plant Irish potatoes on 
ground where cotton was grown 
last year and was poisoned with 
benzene hexachloride. Potatoes 
grown on such ground will have a 
musty, unpleasant flavor, thus mak- 
ing them unfit for human food. 

The Kentucky Experiment Sta- 
tion found that best Irish potato 
yields are obtained by splitting fer- 
tilizer application. Half was ap- 
plied in bands at planting time and 
the other half as a sidedressing at 
blooming time. 


Fix up all rows needed for Feb- 
ruary planting. 

To grow tomato plants for early 
setting, follow these steps: 

1. Between January and late 
February, depending upon your lo- 
cation, plant seed in hotbeds, or 
in boxes for only a few plants. 

2. When plants are 8 to 4 inches 
high, transplant to coldframes or 
boxes indoors. Allow space to grow 
stocky plants, 3 to 5 inches apart. 

8. Keep plants watered and 
properly ventilated. Keep soil 
moist, not water-soaked. 

4. If plants in hotbeds, cold- 
frames, or boxes show signs of stems 
rotting near surface of ground, ap- 
ply a Semesan solution according 
to directions on container. 


Many farmers are cashing in on 
early crops of radishes. Howard 
Rhodes of Nevada County, Ark. 
sold $386.50 worth of radishes from 
an acre, and-then grew a bale of 
cotton on the same acre. His rad- 
ishes (162 bushels) and the market 
were just right to bring top prices. 
County Agent G. E. Tanner de- 
scribes Mr. Rhodes’ method: 

“Radishes were planted the last 
of January, after land had been fer- 
tilized with 800 pounds 5-10-5. 
When plants had four leaves, he 
topdressed with 200 pounds nitrate 
of soda. By mid-April some of the 
crop was ready for market.” 
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- These Were the 
GOOD OLD DAYS! 


Younger readers, we know, 
won't believe all of Mr. 
Williams’ story. But farm 
life has changed that much! 


By PERRY WILLIAMS 


WAS raised on Sand Mountain, 

or Raccoon Mountain, as it is 
sometimes called, and Id like to tell 
you about life in the Nineties there. 

My father entered from the U. S. 
Government 160 acres in the south- 
west corner of De Kalb County, 
Ala., near Cross and Short creeks. 
Our house was built of logs. It was 
a large cabin with a porch all the 
way across on the south side and 
with a kitchen on the west end of 
the porch. The cabin was called 
the “big house,” and the cook and 
dining room the “kitchen.” 

After so long, Father decided to 
build a more modern home. He cut 
and hauled logs and had lumber 
sawed. He then stacked it to dry. 
When it was dry, he hand-dressed 
it with an old wood plane. He 
drew the shingles with a draw- 
knife. It was a happy day for us 
when we moved into the new 
home. That year Mother planted 
flowers all over our yard. 

The women carded, spun, and 
wove cloth for clothes, using spin- 
ning wheels, reels, and looms. 
Mother bought the first dozen fruit 
jars in our neighborhood. She 
canned mostly berries and fruits. 
People were afraid to eat tomatoes 
... thought they were poison. 


There weren't many horses or 
mules back then. Almost every set- 
tler used oxen for hauling and for 
plowing the land. We had oxen 
and a black mare. Father plowed 
the steers; the older boys, the mare. 
We grew cotton, corn, oats, wheat, 
and yams, and stock of all kinds. 

Settlers didn’t depend altogether 
on their crops and cattle for a liv- 
ing—they used their guns (stick and 
dirt guns) and their dogs. They 
killed deer, coon, possum, squirrel, 
and turkey. When hunting at night 
they used great pine torches. 

Homes had large fireplaces. 
These were stoked with large logs 





in winter. For lights we used pine 
knots and brass lamps. Most folks 
were afraid to use glass lamps— 
said they would “blow up.” 


Most wagons were “tar pole.” 
You could hear them coming for 
over a mile. They had lock chains, 
and no brakes. 

Farming tools were mostly hand- 
made. A neighbor bought a “steel 
beam plow” and folks came for 
miles to see it. 


Our roads were of the worst 
type, with rocks and stumps and 
not many bridges. Roads ran down 
steep hills and hollows. 

When farmers had their cotton 
ginned, they threw the seed away. 
They said the seed would kill a 
cow. Some made fertilizer of them. 

Our schools were three months 
in summer and three in winter. 
Classes were “reading, writing, and 
arithmetic.” When the first geog- 
raphy came into our school, most 
parents said they didn’t want their 
children taught that nonsense that 
the world was round and turned 
over and had two poles, north and 
south. One of the students gave my 
brother a geography, and I read it. 
It was a great book to me. 

A big uproar started when the 
school board wanted to hire a 
woman teacher. A lot of the pa- 
trons wouldn’t send their children 
to school. But finally everyone 
learned that there were just as good 
women teachers as men. 


Finally when the automobile 
came, it revolutionized our coun- 
try. “Good roads” movements start- 
ed everywhere. At first it was the 
train, then telephone, and elec- 
tricity. In fact, everything has 
changed. In this new atomic and 
radio-television age, let’s hope for 
the betterment of all. 





“« 


...Nope.... Let's see how it looks over here.” 
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“So that’s what 
tastes so good!” 













Yes, youngsters, and 
that is what is making 
you so strong and healthy 
without a single drop 
of your mother’s milk, 


IT’S THE WONDERFUL NEW 





CALF FORMULA 


It is the formula that has completely revolutionized calf raising. No longer 
are young calves dependent on fresh milk because CALVITA does the 
job alone! CALVITA is a complete formula made especially for calves, 
containing all the essential vitamins, minerals, protein, and amino acids 
to provide a balanced diet that makes young calves thrive from the 


minute they are taken from the colostrum. 






A complete calf feeding 
formula ... not a sup- 
plement to milk. 


AUREOMYCIN ADDED 


CALVITA is guaranteed to con- 
tain the recommended amount of 
wonder-working aureomycin to 
combat scours and colds. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Monufactured by 
National Vitamin Products Co. 





XU 
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Yes, rounds cost less—but field results show you 
can expect yields comparable with those with 
flat seed. 


Whichever type you plant, you plant with assur- 
ance with Riemers Dixie 18 (Tropical Brand) ar 
the other Riemers hybrids—Dixie 11, 17, 22 and 
33. On farm after farm and under all weather 
conditions, Riemers Tropical Brand hybrids are 
proving themselves each year. 


Any where in the South, ask your state experi- 
ment station for the facts about Riemers Dixie 
strains. Tropical Brand hybrids were bred in the 
South, for highest yield and for resistance to 
drouth, insects and diseases of the region. 





Grown under direct supervision of Alabama and 
Mississippi smgeavennas associations, and CERTI- 
FIED for qua 
ture content. 


ity, germination, purity and mois- 





TOP BRAND HYBRID CORN ® 
Bred in the South hot Southern faams 


RIEMERS COMPANY 


GROWERS e« PROCESSORS 


FOLEY, ALABAMA 


Our South - Wide 
Man of the Year’ Awards 


S explained on page 114 where 

their photographs appear, we 
honor this month as “Men of the 
Year in Service to Southern Agri- 
culture” two unusual men. They 
have made no scientific discoveries, 
promoted no programs of progress, 
headed no important organizations. 
Yet in one highly important sense 
they have served the people of ru- 
ral Dixie: They have helped pre- 
serve our cultural heritage. 

Because Archibald Rutledge has 
lived and written, all future gener- 
ations will have a better under- 
standing of the lives and quality of 


folks who lived on our Southern 
plantations, and their relations to 
their colored friends. Because J. 
Frank Dobie has lived and written, 
all future generations will know 
better the pioneers, ranchers, hunt- 
ers, and fighters of the old South- 
west. Each man has preserved the 
history and romance of his region 
as no one else has done. 

Southerners who have previously 
been honored as our “Men of the 
Year in Service to Southern Agri- 
culture” are as follows (deceased 
persons designated by”): 


1937—* Dr. Charles H. Herty, for research in making paper from pine; 
1938—*Dr. A. J. Pieters, “Apostle of Lespedeza”; 

1939—Edward A. O’Neal, for farm organization leadership; 

1940—*Dr. H. A. Morgan, service to farmers through Land-Grant colleges; 
1941—Oscar Johnston, president, National Cotton Council; 

1942—* Dr. George W. Carver, foremost Negro agricultural scientist; 
1943—*D. M. Clements, Southern leader of Smith-Hughes vo-ag teaching; 
1944—Hugh H. Bennett, No. 1 American in soil conservation; 
1945—David Lilienthal, for TVA contribution to rural progress; 

1946—Dr. Julian C. Miller, for developing new sweet potato varieties; 
1947—Paul W. Chapman, for South-wide promotion of rural industries; 
1948—Senator Lister Hill, for helping rural America get hospitals; 
1949—William C. Johnstone, for discovering and pushing Kentucky $1 


fescue; 


1950—E. S. McFadden, for pioneer work on disease-resistant wheats; 
1951—Rev. Dumont Clarke, apostle of “Lord’s Acre Plan” for strengthen- 


ing country churches. 


A brand-new book by J. Frank 
Dobie, The Mustangs, has just been 
published this year and is widely 
praised, Ten more of his books are: 


Coronado’s Children . Apache 
Gold and Yaqui Silver . . . The Long- 
horns . . . A Vaquero of the Brush 
Country ... A Texan in England... 
Tongues of the Monte . . . The Voice 
of the Coyote . . . The Ben Lilly Leg- 
end... On the Open Range... 
Guide to Life and Literature of the 
Southwest. 


All Southerners who have tried 
to landscape and beautify or re- 
build a country home will especially 
enjoy Archibald Rutledge’s Home 
by the River. Ten more of his 
books are as follows: 

God’s Children . . . Life’s Extras 

. An American Hunter . . . Love’s 
Meaning . . . A Wildwood Tale. . . 
My Colonel and His Lady . . . The 
Angel Standing . . . Beauty of the 
Night . . . Peace in the Heart... 
Hunter’s Choice. 








RE you bothered with dock 
or onions in your pastures? 
Spray dock in fall when the 
plants are growing. The last of 
November is a good time. Spray 
with 1 pound of amine 2,4-D in 
20 gallons of water per acre. Re- 
peat spray in February or early 
March to get those not killed or 
new plants. 

Crimson clover, red clover, 
vetch, hop clover, and Persian 
clover will be severely damaged 
by 2,4-D. It will not damage 
white clover or Ladino clover. 
Dock growing in oats or other 
cereals, fescue, ryegrass, and 
white clover can be sprayed 
with 2,4-D. Cost of material will 
be about $1.25 for 1 pound 
(enough to spray 1 acre). 

Spray onions with 1 to 2 gal- 
lons of maleic hydrazide per 





Dock and Onions in Pastures 
By W. R. THOMPSON 


acre (4 to 8 pounds) dissolved in 
20 gallons of water, in the fall 
when onions are up and grow- 
ing. This spray will not kill the 
bulb. It will kill only the grow- 
ing onions. If you watch the 
pasture with onions in it, some- 
time in late December or early 
January most of the onions will 
be up. Repeat spray April 1 to 
get onions that weren’t up and 
did not get killed. Cost will be 
about $15 per acre for material. 

Tests at the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station showed that 
where onions were sprayed with 
maleic hydrazide, the area was 
covered with grass following the 
spraying, but was free of onions. 


Editor's Note.—Associate Editor 
Harold Benford tells us he has had 
some trouble with 2,4-D injury to 
white clover. 


= 
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ANVIL BRAN 
Dungarees 


ARE REAL COMFORT DD 
CLOTHES! : 










Anvil dungarees 
fit and wear so 
comfortably you Y, 
might think 
they were tailored 
to measure! Roomy 
for free movement | 
yet snug in the 
right places. Every 
style for various 
tastes: Regular 
and lace back, 
true Westerns. 
Button or zipper 
front for men and 
boys. Special models with zipper feature for 
misses. Deep, strong, safety-stitched pockets. All 
strain points stoutly reinforced. Anvil dungarees 
like all Anvil work ‘n’ play clothes give so much 
value at such modest cost. Read about them in 
Tag O’ Facts on every garment. Next time you 
buy tell your dealer, “! want Anvil Brand.” 


ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


Since 1899 High Point, N. C. 














Tabci 
AT ALL DRUG STORES * 45c and 75c SIZES 








*¢ PATENTED. TRADE MARK AEG 
BLOODLESS CASTRATION 
DEHORNING, DOCKING, No cut- 
ting! Time-tested. Elastic ring method. 
One-man operation, any weather! 
AT DEALERS or . Postpaid $12.50. Rings extra: 
25 rings, 50c; 100, $1. 80; 500, $7; 1,000, $12. (Get 
genuine Elastrator rings with yellow mark. ) 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., Dept. 10, San Francisco 5, Cal. 
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> Take AN S Portable Seni = to 


the trees—turn out valuable lumber for local 








. How 

4ABELSAW MACHINERY co 
8307 Field pany | 

315 Westport Rd., Kansas City |1, Me. 








ARBL« = Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
f lasting beauty. Overall size, beight 30 

Wh lin., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
cataleg 
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RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 


NEURITIS (S7 
pe we PP 


he way 
thousands of , 


physicians \ 


= 
and dentists SS 


recommend 


Anocin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a bination o dically proven, active 
ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 











U CAN DO THE 
_ WORK OF 20 MEN 


















with CONTINENTAL'S 
POST-HOLE DIGGER 


Digs up to 600 holes 
a day in any soil. 
One-man operated— 
fits all tractors 
5 exclusive features. 









Attached to Digger in 2 
minutes—winds or unwinds 30 
rods a minute. Write for 
FREE catalog—today! 





pale! 
CONTINENTAL BELT co. 
tf Belt Tex. Timnath, ( i,lowa 


2. Olathe, Kans 


India 








5-HP Gravely Tractor powers 21 tools— 
does every lawn, garden, and field job 
easier, better! All-gear drive, Reverse. 
New ‘Power vs Drudgery’’ Booklet FREE. 
Write for it today! 


GRAVELY: 


BOX 139. DUNBAR, W.VA. 
FIELD-TESTED FOR 32 YEARS 



















SELL IT AT A PROFIT 
Almost anything useful that you have a 
Surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
urn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 


COLDS 
among horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep and dogs 
call for treatment with 
SPOHN’S COM. 
i POUND. A sstimulat- 
ng €xpectorant. Acts on throat and bron- 
chial tubes to hasten relief. Used by world- 
amous horsemen for 55 years. At dru 


Stores or direct, postage paid—75c sad 
$1.50. Spohn Medical Co., Goshen, Ind. 


SPOHN’S COMPOUND 


FOR COUGHS DUE TO COLDS 

















Bees Good 
for Clover 


Put the bee on your 
crimson clover this 
spring if you want to 
harvest bigger seed 
yields. Used as polli- 
nators in two-year ex- 
periments at several 
locations in Alabama, bees account- 
ed for seed yield increases of 500 
to 800 per cent. Clover exposed to 
bees produced 571 pounds of seed 
per acre in 1951 and 686 pounds 
in 1952. Where bees were exclud- 
ed, the clover averaged 96 pounds 
per acre the first year and 73 
pounds the second year. 


Colonies of bees may be rented 
from commercial beekeepers. Rent- 
al ranges from $3.50 to $7.50 per 
colony. Good seed yields will be 
obtained if clover is “stocked” at 
the rate of one colony per acre of 
clover. Convinced of the value of 
bees, D. C. Till of Hayneville last 
year bought 50 colonies, which he 
has in 25 acres of crimson clover 
and in an improved white clover- 
grass pasture. 


Slash Beyond Range 


ON’T check off slash pine just 
because you live 100 miles 
north of its natural range. At Au- 
burn, 80 miles north, there are ex- 
perimental slash pine plantations 
that are 25 years old. The slash has 
grown as well as and frequently 
better (height and diameter) than 
the native loblolly and shortleaf 
pines. Many trees planted outside 
their natural range do well when 
small, but begin to deteriorate as 
they get older. The quarter-century- 
old slash pine in the Auburn planta- 
tions show no such signs. 

Although slash pine will grow as 
far north as the Tennessee Valley 
(200 miles north of range), it does 
not compete successfully with na- 
tive trees. Also, it is bikely to be 
damaged by ice and sleet. 


Divide Fertilizer 


F you grow early-spring vege- 
{ tables on a light sandy soil, di- 
vided fertilizer applications will 
give you higher yields than from 
the same total amount applied at 
one time. 

For instance,-on such a soil at 
Auburn; four applications of 375 
pounds each of 6-8-4 per acre with- 
out manure increased yields of 
beets 24 times, and carrots and 
mustard about 3 times as much as 
those from single applications of 
1,500 pounds of the same fertilizer. 
With manure added, yield increases 
were less pronounced. The first fer- 
tilizing was done one week before 
planting, followed by three appli- 
cations at two-to three-week in- 
tervals. 

(This feature is prepared each 
month by the Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station and Extension Service 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute.) 
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‘When you want POWER... 
you want BETERS High Velocity’ 





i 
FS 
63 
ks 
b 
I 

b 


Send 10¢ today for your 
copy of the illustrated book- 
let ‘‘HOW TO DRESS, SHIP 
AND COOK WILD GAME."’ 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN, 


and ‘‘High Velocity’’ are trademarks of Peters Cartridge Division, R 


**Rustless"’ 


says George Redding, famous guide and hunter, Palm Bay, Florida 


“A treed raccoon is a vicious little critter. I take few 
chances of having one of my hounds cut up. That’s 
why I want to finish off a raccoon fast and sure— 
and I depend on Peters ‘High Velocity’ to do the job. 

“Whether I’m after raccoon or wildcat—turkey, k 


Redding, one of the best guides in the Indian River and St. John’s 
River regions of Florida. Whether your game calls for 22’s, 30-06’s 
or shotgun shells, you’ll agree there’s no more powerful or accurate 
ammunition in the world than Peters “High Velocity.” 






quail or duck—my gun is always loaded with Peters 
‘High Velocity’ ammunition.” k 
You just can’t miss following the lead of George } 


Peters “High Velocity 22's” have every- 
thing—strong brass cases, ‘‘Rustless'' non-cor- 
rosive priming that gives you split-second ignition, 
balanced bullets, and just the right lubrication to 
protect your gun properly. They really pack the 
power for pests and small gamel : 


PETERS 


packs the 














Ever draw a bead, 
squeeze the trigger, 
and hear only the ‘“‘click’”’ that means 
an empty magazine ... while your 
target is taking off like sixty? That’s 
a lot less likely to happen with one 
of these Remington rifles. You can 
shoot 22 short, 17 long or 15 long 
rifle cartridges on one loading! 
Remington Model 550 shoots as 
fast as you can pull the trigger . . . 
is the only autoloader that handles 22 
short, long and long rifle cartridges 
interchangeably without adjustment. 
It shoots ’em all, mixed up or not. 
The “‘Sportmaster”’ Model 512 is a 
bolt action repeater with big-capacity 


. Gen ‘ 
Sauia tapered barrel, © 


magazine 
down. Pos 







take- 
gyre Eosy inch 


yine American 









repeater. 
itive side- 


tubular magazine; shoots all three 
sizes of 22’s. 

Both rifles are handsome and rugged 
—backed by Remington’s 137 years 
of fine gunmaking. Take your pick — 
pick your target, and get set for a lot 
of unhampered shooting fun. 

For free literature on Reming- 
ton ammunition, write to Remington 
Arms Company, Dept. PF-1, Bridge- 
port 2, Conn. 


Remington ayy 


o 
*Prices subject to change without notice. 
“Sportmaster’’ is Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
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— vital nutritional benefits from chew- 
ing hard, crunchy MILK-BoNE Dog Bis- 
cuits! This chewing exercise is 
extremely important — 
because it helps keep 
dogs’ teeth healthy, 
gums firm! 


Whatever your dog eats 
he NEEDS MILK-BONE 
DOG BISCUITS, too! 
MILK- BONE products con- 
tain nutrients your do —— 
— A, Ba, =< 
Meat Meal . 
Fish Liver Oil. 
. Whole 
Minerals . . 


CONTAINS 


Chlorophyllin 














City and State 
This offer good in United States only 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





sa eee ee . 
« 

National Biscuit Company, Dept. PR-1 FREE 38 
Milk-Bone Bakery J 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. SAMPLE 4 
Send me free MILK-BONB DOG BiIscuITs. Also Book- H 
let: ‘‘How to Care for and Reed Your Dog.”’ (Paste q 
coupon on posteard if you wish.) a 
Name H 
Address. 2 
' 

i 

J 

LU 















NOW! ] Fast, Safe, SURE Way 
« To Dehorn Your Calves 
Sunbeam Automatic Heat Control 


STEWART catF DEHORNER 





ee 

heavy-duty 
soldering iron 
when soldering 
tip is attached 


Electric dehorning with the new Sunbeam 
Stewart Calf Dehorner is fast, safe and certain. 
Dehorning can be done any time of year. No loss 
of blood—no open flesh wound—no bad after 
effects. Automatic heat control provides correct 
high heat for continuous operation. Handle 
remains cool. Dehorner is easy to manipulate. 
Complete with heavy duty soldering tip. $14.95 
at your dealer’s. 


Write for information about Sunbeam 
Stewart Dehorner and animal clipping equipment, 


Sunbeam CORPORATION 


Dept. 79, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Lil. 








NEVER 
BEFORE 
OFFERED 









ee 





ONE BULB EAC! 
RED CHIEF, tAVENDER BLU e 
Grows 12” to 15" flowers on s' 





a a y 
for 2, Separatel wIYe ulture included. Send only 25c 


& Nursery Catalog. 


‘Sesdomen, Dept, 451, Rockford, Illinois 

















to lay eggs? I’m kinda glad I 

ain't a hen. I like to taste my 

food when I’m a-chewin’ it. 

I hope all your hens has got 

good teeth. 

I've found it. Just what I’ve 
been wantin’, and there it is in 
one of the ads in this magazine. 

Me and Marthy used to play rook 
when we was kids, long before 
our courtin’ days. Then when our 
kids got big enough, we played 
“with them on rainy days when 
there wasn’t much work to do. 
In fact, we wore out our rook 
cards and didn’t know where to 
get no more, because by that time 
rook had sort of gone out of style. 
But there’s a ad in this very maga- 
zine tellin’ where we can get some 
more rook cards. If you want a 
game that will interest the whole 
family, write off for a pack of 
them rook cards. 

Well, sir, I bet you I know what 
was the matter with my cotton 
last year. It come up, all right, 
and then it looked like it wanted 
to rot off at the ground. I see 
the same thing in one of the ads 
in this magazine. The ads shows 
two patches of cotton. One has 
got a awful bad stand. A little 
picture shows how the cotton was 
rottin’ off right at the ground like 
mine done. The other patch has 
a good stand. Accordin’ to the ad, 
the seed in this patch was treated 
with something or other to keep 
them from rotting. I hope you do 
what the ad says. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 











GOT so many good letters about 

the ads in this magazine, I'm 
almost afraid to try my hand at 
writin’ about ’em again. I ain't 
never seen better letters nowhere 
than them which was wrote in 
about my prize contest. Ever last 
one of them made sense. I learned 
a lot from them. I sure wish I 
could of had more prizes to pass 
out. You'll find the winners listed 
just below*my main piece. 

I was just turnin’ through this 
magazine lookin’ mostly at the 
pictures in the ads when I seen 
that chicken a-sittin’ in the dentist 
chair. By the way, is that a hen 
or a rooster? I reckon it must be 
a hen, because nobody cares 
whether a rooster has got teeth 
or not. “Give your birds better 
teeth,” says the ad. “Now who- 
ever heard of a chicken having 
teeth?” I thought to myself. And 
then I caught on. Why a chick- 
en’s teeth is in her gizzard. Looks 
like anybody would know that. 
And to give her good teeth, you 
got to give her good, sharp grit. 
The first thing you do when you 
cut a chicken’s gizzard open is to 
take out her teeth. If she can’t 
get good grit, she can’t chew her 
food good, and if she couldn’t do 
that, how would you expect her 








The Winners: Two First Prizes and 24 More 


IN’T I had a time! The prize letters all got here. I thought 

I never would get them all read. And then when I got them 
all read it was awful hard to tell which was the best ones. So I 
had to holler for the editor to help me out. We got our heads 
together and both worked on them. Finally we took what both 
thought was best and went over them again. Finally we picked 
out 26 of the best letters I ever saw. So here’s thé winners: 


Kyle E. Carter, Wake County, N. C..................cccc.scscscesseeeeee $25 
Mrs. J. J. Clement, Fulton County, Ky... aR. ...$25 
Mrs. Pearl A. Mason, Bexar County, RRR hk $20 
Mrs. Carl Hensley, Washington oS ay eee $15 
Mrs. J. R. Thompson, Attala County, Miss..................2..-2.-2+-- $10 
Mrs. W. M. Knoer, Franklin County, Tenn........................... $10 
Mrs. M. P. Burns, Jefferson MI NOIRE bo acs hse sicbscocacnciececaed $5 
Mrs. L. D. Blackwell, Oconee County, §. Cu... ccccccccscsceiscscssese $5 
Mrs. W. H. Bird, Wayne RNIN: MBOD isis ih intwvsessscnsncugs esp oliis $ 

Mrs. Thomas S. Martin, Carter County, Tenn....................... S 

Mrs. K. Marrs, McLennan County, Tex.......................00.-..0-+- $ 


David Day, Albemarle IIRC Wiles Scisiedeacbiissaieagieutsntesevecd $ 
Mrs. Ethel W. Morrison, Madison County, Ala................... $ 
Janet Sue Noe, Laurel County, Ky......................cccssccsescsseees- $ 
Mrs. Eva M. Franks, RMN MIOUIRY, ATK o. .0cicasecsccesasecssessctssnyd $ 
Mrs, C. V. Kile, Muskogee County, Okla............0...00.000.200-0..- $ 
Mrs. H. H. Elsberry, Brooks County, Ga.................20...0.00000000- $ 
Mrs. Pearl G. Stout, Knox County, Tenn..........0.0.00.0.000...... ..$ 
Bob Raines, Union County, Miss....................0.....0c-scccseeseoeee $ 
Bobby McKinney, Hart County, Ky..................-:..:cssscssseeeeeees $ 
George Ferguson, Bell County, Tex..................0...:cssseeee-eeseeee $ 
Ernest R. Noe, Laurel County, Ky. ........................cccsccceeseeeee $ 
iyo Ske We "a 2 Ee nee: $ 


WNNNWNHNNNNNWOWOHWOWOWOUMU 
. 


Mrs. Pearl Poll: urd, nog oy te I PN icsies aidtccRicsed $ 
Miss Mabel F. LaBarr, Wake County, N. C..00..000.2.0000.2.2--..- $ 
Mrs. L. C. Kay, Limestone County, Alla...............................-. $ 


I want to thank everybody that wrote. It was sure a fine lot 
of letters, not a poor one in the whole pile. They made me 
powerful proud to know there was so many fine folks readin’ my 
pieces. The editor has done mailed out checks to the winners 
like he promised to do. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 

















For Discriminating Users 


Sealed in Stee! 


and 


Plastic 


Scientists, explorers and engineers 
choose Burgess Batteries where lives 
depend on battery power, because 
they are recognized as best by the 
experts. Insist on using Burgess Bat- 
teries in your flashlight. Burgess 
Battery Company, Freeport, IIL; 

Niagara Falls, Canada. 


A Quality Dry Battery For Every Purpose 











BIG PAYING BUSINESS 
FOR MEN OVER 50 


WO /NVESTHENT 


All over the U. S. Middle aged men are 
discovering the biggest earnings of their 
iy lives. One of our salesmen makes $11,- 
000 in a year .. . other top salesmen in 
their 50’s are earning, right from the 
start, $5,000 to $8,000. 
We want a few more men, preferably over 
50. The right men can enjoy long-range se- 
curity with us. Our business is particularly 
suited to calm, mature dealings with refined 
people. (No high pressure.) 
We pay earnings in advance and require 
no investment. If you want to join 
our big earners, write me a letter and 
et full information. Viee President, 
ept. PF, Box 676, Dayton |, Ohio. 
























Territie Bargain 


Rayon REMNANTS 


, v3 to 3 YARD PIECES 
ull Width 
rit 10 Yos°» 298 


\ \ Make clothes for all the my wn 
#8 this amazing ‘‘thrift bundle’. 
A ten yards of matched inde ITY ‘ 
Rayon Remnants 4 to 8 yard 
ieces. Latest colors and weaves. 
END NO MONEY. Pay only 
: y $2.98 plus C.0.D. postage. Order 
= nhow—get 10” matching “2 as Gift. 
Money back Guarantee. Write Dept. T-10. 


UNITED FABRIX, 285 Straight St.,Paterson, N.J. 




















No Time Like , 
Now to Get In 


McNess Business 
It’s no trick to make 
good money when you 
use your car as a McNess “Store 
on Wheels.” Farmers buy everything Use Your 
they can from McNess Men because 
McNess Products are tops in quality, CAR 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- . 
eae prizes and premiums; also Bi} Raise 
money-sav deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. Your 
'e Supply Capital—Start Now! PAY 
There's no better work anywhere. Pays 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
start, and we tice Ys capital to help you 
started quic ou , besin making money first day. 
rite at once for McNess Dealer Book. It’s a 
THE all—no obligation. ql) 


McNESS CO., 58 Clark St., Freeport, Ill. 


y WANT EVERY READER 


- of this Paper to have my big new 


SENSATION TOMATO 


“KING OF THE EARLIES” 
Big solid, scarlet fruit, disease 
resistant, heavy yielder. (om for 
table or canning. Send 4 


RD postal today for 125 seed FREE 


RLH.SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, and Nursery apt 444, Rocktort, 




































































What a wonderful thing it would be this year 
if both nations and individuals would only 
try Christ’s way of settling their differences! 
How soon they would find that Christianity 

is practical—that it works! 


By J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


CITY man bought a farm 
about which a scrap had been 
going on over many years, because 
of the mislocation of a division 
fence. He was told by people in 
the community that he would have 
trouble with his new neighbor, who 
was described as 
about half-Tartar 
and half-Hun. 
One morning 
he went out to 
look at the fence 
in question. Then 
to his surprise, 
here came the re- 
portedly cantan- 
kerous landowner 


Dr. Holland 


with a chip on his shoulder, who 


blurted out, “This fence is a foot 
over on my land and will have to 
be moved.” 

“Very well,” answered the new- 
comer, “if this fence has been over 
on your land 1 foot for all these 
years, suppose we move it back 2 
feet on my land.” 

The expression on the man’s face 
changed as he said, “That is more 
than I claim. I want it back only 
1 foot.” 


“Never mind about that,” re- 
joined the newcomer, “I would 
rather have your friendship than 2 
feet of land.” 


The old farmer said, “That’s cer- 
tainly fine of you, but I couldn't 
let you do a thing like that. We'll 
just forget all about the old fence. 
You come over to my place and 
meet the Missus, and stay for din- 
ner with us.” 


And so, a friendship was begun 
that ended only at death. 


For our nation and all the nations 
of earth this story has a moral: So 
long as we build fences instead of 
bridges, this inane attempt of men 
to settle their boundaries at the 
animal-level instead of at the broth- 
er-level, just so long will Humanity 
live in sorrow, spending one-half 
of its wealth for machinery of 
slaughter and killing the finest of 
our young men in every generation. 


I have from a woman a letter 
which states that she and her hus- 
band have never settled the ques- 
tion of their “sovereignty.” Each 
one wants his own way. The only 
safe way in a home is “our way.” 
Happy is the couple that learns to 


Why Not Try Christ's Way? 


Our January Sermon 





emphasize the pronoun “our” rath- 
er than “I, my, mine.” 


There is no area of life where the 
horse sense of that new landowner 
will not work if honestly tried. Jesus 
settled it, but we haven't caught 
up with Him yet. He told those 
who were misused by their Roman 
overlords to go the second mile 
when compelled to go one. . . to 
give some thug an extra garment if 
he sues you at the law and takes 
your coat. And then when such 
kindness still fails to produce har- 
mony, try absent treatment: “Shake 
off the dust of your shoes as a 
testimony against them.” 


When His disciples asked Him, 
“Who shall be greatest in the King- 
dom of Heaven?” Jesus replied, 
“Who would be greatest, let him 
be your servant.” In morals and 
character the rule is: If you want 
to be tall, learn to stoop. No one is 
advantaged who overreaches the 
rights of another. 


These “good neighbor” parties 
which farmers give when some 
neighbor has met with misfortune 
—these are the high-water marks of 
good will. For a day men and 
women forget their own interests 
and work beyond their own fences 
and go home with music in their 
hearts. When will all nations learn 
that in international affairs as well 
as personal affairs the way of Christ 
is the way of peace and happiness 
for all mankind? 


January Bible Reading 


As the new year begins, we again 
suggest that every subscriber read 
the 31 Bible chapters which, as we 
have said before, “summarize the 
vital essence of a working Chris- 
tianity” as follows: 

Jan. 1-17—The Life and Teachings 
of Christ: John, chapters 1-17. 

Jan. 18—The Last Judgment: Mat- 
thew 25. 

Jan. 19, 20, 21 —Sermon on the 
Mount: Matthew, chapters 5, 6, 7. 

Jan. 22-26—“Faith Without Works 
Is Dead”: The Epistle of James, sup- 
posed brother of Jesus, 5 chapters. 


Jan. 27—The Universal Invitation: | 


Rev. 22: 1-17. 
Jan. 28—The Ten Commandments: 
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[leebles Free Choice Feed 
Gives “Milk-Fed” Results 


BOOSTS PRODUCTION 3 WAYS 


WHETS APPETITES — The whey nutrients of Peebles’ Free Choice 
Feed sharpen appetites in a natural way. You get more feed into 
good layers and more eggs out of them during critical winter 
months. Break out a few cartons of Peebles’ Free Choice Feed in the 
laying house. Keep your birds busy at the feeders and the nests. 


CONDITIONS BIRDS — Every poultry feeder knows that healthy 
flocks are more profitable. Here again Peebles’ pays »y condition- 
ing birds as only whey nutrients can. It rounds out the regular 
ration, fills in where deficiencies exist ... tones digestive systems so 
flocks get more from grain and mash . . . supplies vitamins so 
essential to flock health . .. lessens disease risks. 


GIVES NEEDED NUTRIENTS — Natural, egg-building nutrients. Milk 
protein. Milk sugar. Milk minerals. Vitamins. Peebles’, made from 
whey and whey products, contains no filler, is as digestible as milk 
itself ... gives more production per pound of feed at less cost. Try 
it now. Feed it in the handy, Free Choice container to boost your 
poultry profits. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
Get the facts. See how you can bene- 
fit by putting Peebles’ in your feeding 
program. Write to Appleton, Wis., 
for folder Y-1. 


Get Peebles’ Calf-Kit 
milk replacement, 
Raises big, husky 
calves at less cost. 





® 





pores MORE ror rour Birps 


@ More than an Appetizer 
@ More than a Conditioner 
@ More than a Nutritious Feed 


A COMBINATION OF ALL THREE! 








ad 








Exodus, 20. 


Jan. 29, 30, 31—The High Point of | 
Old Testament Teaching: Isaiah, 
chapters 55, 58, 59. 








WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN ¢ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

































Protect your tractors, trucks and 
farm implements from the weather. 
They’ll last longer, give better serv- 
ice . . . you'll save money on repairs. 


The cost of an implement shed may 
be less than you will have to pay for 
rust. And if you include a heated 
shop, you can make your own re- 
pairs and adjustments at any time. 


The cost will be even less if you 


. 
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. FLOOR AND FOOTINGS 
ce 98 sacks Lehigh Cement 

e 9 cu. yds. sand 

e 12% cu. yds. gravel 

a 

4 or 

e 17 cv. yds. ready mix concrete 
e 
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LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. © CHICAGO, ILL. © SPOKANE, WASH, 


It pays to protect 
your farm machinery 





Photograph courtesy of Portland Cement Association 


select a simple plan and do the work 
yourself. Use concrete and concrete 
blocks made with Lehigh Cement. 
Lay up the blocks with Lehigh 
Mortar Cement. Construction will 
be easy, the shed will go up fast... 
and it’s there to stay. 


Your Lehigh Dealer can show you 
how to save time and money on this 
and other concrete work. See him 
next time you’re in town. 


LEHIGH 


\CEMENTS, 









3 men and a boy can build an implement 
shed and shop like this with these materials 


WALLS 

12 sacks Lehigh Mortar Cement 

32 cu. ft. sand 

1306—8"' x 8’’ x 16”’ regular concrete blocks 
63—8” x 8’ x 16’ corner return blocks 
16—8"’ x 8"’ x 8’ corner return blocks 
20—4"’ x 8'’x16"’ concrete blocks 


















Sag FARM TARPS 
last longer... 


@ Double sé od throughout 


seams, hems corners 
e Grommets anchored against 
rope bound in hem all 


cround 








GLADIOLUS 29° 29¢ 


50th anniversary offer "ei re 
Size % to one inch across ‘‘Not Bulblets.’’ Guaranteed 
to bloom this summer. 10 or more varieties in this 


mixture. Send 25c in coin for this 
$1.00 Value, and we will include Big FREE 
Bulb, Plant & Seed Catalog 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN 923%'-2%:. 














Poe ee Sone, Stream, Pond to 
obacco Beds, Truck Patches, etc. 

Many home and gerden uses. Pompe 2400 
GPH; or 360 GPH 75’ high; or 1500 GPH 
from 25’ well. Use your % HP motor or 
one. 4” Stainless Shaft ; Oil-less Bear- 
ing. DOES } “LOC inlet; %” out- 
let. Postpaid if eash LR order. 
a. of Mississippi, add 50c.) 


“LABAWCO PUMPS $g-95 
Belle Mead 41, New Jersey 


























00 


Sites 3 OF YOUR 


NOD FORD “aha 


You can pull a 3-bottom plow with ease 
when you Secyling your Ford seg « with a 
95 h.p inder or a 100 h.p. V-8 Ford 
engine. install it yourself or have your 
dealer do it, on your old or new tractor, 
with our chan ver kit. The conversion 
costs about 3 as much as most sow 
tractors. Fast y powerful, dependab 

p— us FooA Y, or have your ae 

ler do 


FUNK AIRCRAFT CO. 
Route 5-A Coffeyville, Ken. 

















When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘I 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.’’ 








NEW IMPROVED 


wttk LrIageilecda 







wk) Does Clearing 
‘|| Faster, Cheaper 


because it is 

superior in 

WORM GEAR ORIVE b quality and 
Self-propelled Mod er in design. 


Cuts level with ground, clears hillsides or un- 
even land. Engine drives blade and wheels. 


5 models, 21 pa $159 up. Write 
COMBINATI 4} €0. DENTON. Tax. B30" 





What American Farm Bureau Did 


HE 1952 American Farm Bureau 

Federation Meeting in Seattle, 
Wash., was attended by delegates 
from 47 states. 


Membership in the Bureau now 
totals 1,492,282 farm families, an in- 
crease of 40,072 over 1951. Twenty- 
five State Farm Bureaus, including 
those of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
and Tennessee, were honored for 
reaching their “fair share quota” of 
the 2 million national membership 
goal set for 1956. 

National directors elected or re- 
elected included R. Flake Shaw, 
North Carolina; H. L. Wingate, 
Georgia; J. Walter Hammond, 
Texas. Also elected to Board of Di- 
rectors was Mrs. Charles N. De- 
Shazo, Pauls Cross Roads, Va., who 
was also elected president of the 
Associated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau. 


Resolutions adopted include the 
assertion that “farm price supports 
are an appropriate and necessary 
protection against unreasonable 
price decline, but it isn’t the re- 
sponsibility of Government to guar- 
antee profitable prices to any eco- 
nomic group.” To encourage high 
production, emphasis should’ be on 
adequate prices in the market place 
rather than on income subsidies. 
The Bureau authorized its Board of 
Directors to make a comprehensive 
study of price support in order to 
develop a program to provide “rea- 
sonable price protection without 
going to the extreme of Govern- 
ment price fixing.” Other resolu- 
tions favored: 

1. State control of offshore oil 
lands. 

2. A balanced federal budget. 

8. Reduction of the national debt. 

4. A broader income tax base to 
affect a reduction in income taxes. 


5. A prohibition on industry-wide 
bargaining by labor unions. 


6. Opposition to compulsory ar- 
bitration in labor disputes. 
7. Creation of a Federal Board 
to study foreign trade relations, 
8. Greater state, local authority 
over soil conservation program. 
9. Limitation of ACP payments 
to permanent practices. 
10. Increased appropriations for 
agricultural research. 
11. Extension service expansion 
through a grant-in-aid system. 
President Allan Kline who con- 
tinues in office another year ex- 
pressed what appears the predomi- 
nant thinking of the national or- 
ganization when he was personally 
interviewed. by Associate Editor 
W. C. LaRue. 


“Do you think Congress will 
amend the Defense Production Act 
to promote trade with the other 
free nations?” he was asked. 

“It might be even tighter under 
the new administration,” President 
Kline quickly replied, “but the 
Farm Bureau is dedicated to ex- 
tending foreign trade. We cannot 
continue hand-outs to foreign coun- 
tries to pay for trade. Agricultural 
exports are important, amounting 
to 50 per cent of some commodities 
and about 10 per cent of all farm 
production. The other 90 per cent 
is even more important. 


“The vulnerable spot is con- 
sumption. We can produce an 
abundance. But now, rising farm 
costs and lower prices put the 
farmer in a squeeze. Food ought to 
be what it’s worth. We need to get 
away from the idea of ‘cheap’ food.” 

“How do you think is the best 
way to keep farm production in line 
with demand and avoid harmful 
surpluses?” he was asked. 

“Some of the things we ¢an do,” 
he replied, “are to increase the do- 
mestic demand for products, in- 
crease exports, continue some sub- 
sidy and put a floor under prices as 
insurance against extremely de- 
pressed prices.” 


Agricultural Missionary Honored 


HE 1952 Distinguished Service 

Award of the American Agricul- 
tural Editors’ Association has been 
made to Dr. Sam Higginbottom, 
founder of the Allahabad Agricul- 
tural Institute in India. Dr. Hig- 
ginbottom, retired Presbyterian 
missionary, is. now president of the 
Christian Service Training Center 
at Babson Park, Fla. 

Sam Higginbottom was born in 
Manchester, England. His family 
was so poor, he was driving a cab 
at 13 years of age. He counted 
among his fares the prince who 
became King George V. Deter- 
mined to get an education, Higgin- 
bottom worked his way to America 
and graduated from Princeton. He 


went out to India as a missionary, 
but after six years of preaching 
Christianity to half-starved people, 
he decided to come back to Ameri- 
ca and take a course in scientific 
farming. Returning to India in 
1909 he started the Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute on 260 acres of 
badly eroded land. He was so suc- 
cessful in teaching American agri- 
cultural practices to Indian boys 
and men that the Government 
adopted the institute and provided 
additional buildings and a teaching 
staff. There, by 35 years, he pio- 
neered the Point 4 method of en- 
abling backward peoples to im- 
prove their methods of food pro- 
duction through demonstrations. 
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NEW SIZES! FRUIT 
Nee est ON for Home Use Hy-Lines Won 1951-52 
* fins BEAT fea ‘Vbtotion’ tee si Florida Egg Laying Test 


able for home use in the 


western edge of Central Alabama?” (Winning Pen’s Average 284 Eggs Per Bird) 
A number of peaches and some TOP PEN IN 1951-52 


apples grown in the Tuscaloosa area 


have done very well, according to GEORGIA RANDOM SAMPLE TEST 


John Bagby, Alabama Extension ‘ 
McCULLOCH LcdtieiDberi¢t.° Tha’ samantha (Income over feed costs $4.73 Per Hy-Line) 


; peaches: Mayflower, Hiley, Dixi- Blanton Smith had TOP PEN at both the Florida and Georgia 
Six models to choose from; 14- to 36- | gem, Golden Jubilee, Southland * . laying tests in 1951-52. Hy-Line pen #44 was the top pen at 
inch blade lengths, plus 15-inch bow. Halehaven, July Elberta, and EI)- 9 Florida with an official average of 284 eggs; 291.69 points 


Lowest prices in the history of the | berta. Good apple varieties for this i ne tm in 5 Pree of lay. Hy-Lines pen #81 was top pen at 
popular McCulloch 3-25 power saw. area are: Anoka, Hackworth, Red the Georgia Test with a net egg and meat income over feed 


ah web cost of $141.97 for 30 birds or $4.73 per Hy-Line. 
1953 models feature improved carburetion | Delicious, Golden Delicious. Some 
for smoother operation at full a >. any | other fruits to try, says Mr. Bagby, , HY-LINES ATE LESS FEED PER DOZEN EGGS LAID 
position. The new high-speed chain is are: plums Methley, Bruce; bunch % At the Florida Test, Blanton Smith’s 52 Hy-Lines ate 4.14 
standard equipment. Many more exclusive ‘ : Ch: i Little French: ; Ae pounds of feed per dozen eggs laid . . . nearly V2 pound LESS 
Soatures. grapes, Champanel, Little French; mec - © 4 teed per dozen than the average of all Leghorns entered. At 
NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE pears, Baldwin; figs, Celeste. ? the Georgia Test, Blanton Smith’s 60 Hy-Lines consumed 4.9 
ices sane McCul d is 4 ; mega of feed per dozen eggs laid. This was .3 pound LESS 
loch deale: ‘ fe ee ; eed than next highest entry (Legh ‘ 
or write for free literature. CF ighest entry (Leghorns) 


/ THESE OFFICIAL RECORDS substantiate results of the divided- 
McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION flock tests that, on the average, Hy-Lines #152‘’s advantages 


Los Angeles 45, California €-1029 Grapes Plums , over Leghorns are... 
> i 


is 1, Weigh about ¥2 pound MORE per hen 
for Florida z Lor 10.20% MORE cone por bird 


” TEST HY-LINES FOR YOURSELF in 1953. Get more facts. Send 
e Profitably @ Safely What types of grapes and plums for FREE Hy-Line Chick Catalog, today. 
can be grown successfully here in 


Current % On Insured 4 | the Pensacola section of Florida?” Blanton Smith's Chicks Wallace Hatchery, Inc. 


Dividend Savings ¥| The only long-lived grapes that | 927-P Gallatin Road 419-A Brood St. 6365 Haines Rood 
Write for information and 4 | can at present be recommended for NASHVILLE, TENN. ALBERTVILLE, ALA. ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


, , anh your area are of the Muscadine 
latest financial statemen type, advises Ralph H. Sharpe, 


-pEFFERSON a OL | Florida Experiment Station associ- 
The ¥ yr~4 ee 4| ate horticulturist. Suggested varie- a 24 °@) om i a ¥ AW NJ 
"Sovings & “ean Phone 7 0281 ties are Hunt, Scuppernong, Bur- ' y i 7 \ 
hecathientinias, © telaiatees gaw, and Wallace to give a good 
range of color. The last two are : B i G TY PE LE © HOR N Ss 


perfect flowered types and at least 


oa SKuillex TARP Wer4 : ‘ Sy WRITE TODAY! LEARN HOW TO CUT FEED 
= one should be included to insure : 
Your Yame On 9e/ = pollination of the others. COSTS-GET MORE EGGS-INCREASE PROFITS 


att m P sa Whether you order day old chicks, sexed pullets or started stock from Rose- 
Plums of good eating types have ia lawn you can make BIG FEED SAVINGS and INCREASE PROFITS. You 


Ask your dealer for FULTEXH | not proved very dependable in # sana’ good chance tn uae less food, tg reine four chicks; te une lent ted foe 
TARP of 1000 uses. Turns fruiti . 7 . ; money on your premium eggs and to increase layer livability. 
——<—" ruiting even in West Florida. They : 
snow, sleet or rain — triple 


teinforced—rust proofed produce good crops only after the as SAFE, SURE WAY TO BETTER RESULTS 


grommets. Your a . ~_— set avail: Large as heavy breeds these BIG, RUGGED LOP COMBED BEAUTIES are 
name on it rotects coldest winte TS. The best available backed by 32 years of trapnest pedigree breeding for all qualities you need 


P 4 slot for top poultry profits—Championship livability to cut chick and layer losses 
Lon gpleerig Begg Fo types to try are probably Excelsior, chan 3h Sastre. guaranteed ex poe for re big. white, “premium rv id ‘y really BIG 
‘ 4 ac SGHOR red for quality meat; fast uniform growth for EAR *RC 
p — = comes with each Kelsey, and Methley. In most areas, ° USE Less FEED Chiet Thousands have raise ! only these for 15 to 20 consecutive years. 
ulton Tar, s,s es o Raise Their eks. 
P Write tor booklet that tells you § | Warns Mr. Sharpe, it is necessary - USE Less FEED" °'' If $6.00 PER BIRD PROFIT - BIG DISCOUNTS 
correct tarp sizes for trucks, machinery, etc. to spray for plum curculio to save . GET MORE EGGS ‘ Customers report profits up to $6.00 per bird. You, too, 
co se af eg ~ the cro GET MORE MONEY" ME WORTH WHILE DISCOUNTS for EARLY ORDERS. 
: 7 oe . . MORE MONEY ye JHILE DISCOUNTS for EARLY ORDERS. 
farm profits. It's free! P For Their Premium Eggs. WRITE TODAY and EARN THIS SAVING ALSO. 
} inCREAwS LIVABILI +7 


Lose Fewer Layers. ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM 


Rural Route 10M Dayton 7, Ohio 
























































Sc Packets, ONLY 10c. 45c Val 
; Red , White & Blue. Gorgeous 6 in. Blooms. 
wasy 24 in. thick, on stately stems, Send 10c for 


at ore, i. ig'seed: FREE a 
Plant & Nu : . 
mpm) 446, cotter eet Laying Cage Plans nEWesT imrnoves 








exactly 
leadi ieti an flocks ptteenerl Ap- 
Eanroved ye me my proved. ay: is Bods, St 

; is i . jarge jeans 
Those who wish to build jog oe and Reds.| BINING "PLANcws shin COD. if desired, 


laying cages of their own, like PULLETS or MALES FRE ite Our Valuable Cutelen 


those shown in our October It's an Suatractive book eiving valuable poultry facts—aen tely FREE and without oblication 
issue, can get detailed plans to you. Write sew fer this FREE Boek and low chick orien. Bs BIG DISCOUNT EARLY ORD) 


at $1 each. The plans are MISSOURI STA TE HATCHERY, Box 155, BUTLER, Mo. CATALOG 
considered the very latest in = SMITH MOTHER NATURE 


‘ 














‘Corona’ oni eaten, TRIAL SAMPLE 10¢ efficient design. Mr. Belcher, 


: * 
in c srati ith Dr. D. F. \3 POULTR " 
D0 YOU NEED MONEY? || king. our poultry editor, has 4 SAG 
AS 


























“2 ° . our chicks? Save money on all lead- up to 150 chicks 6 to 8 w on ane 
$60.00 is Yours for a few hours prepared specific instructions ng breeds and crosses. g lines, | broods cooks 
of Spare Time telling how to cut cage pat- adaress for cut. prices and PREE plans, ‘old, lumber. Electric. mo 


—- gallon kerosene weekly. Safe. Easy to clean. 

As hatched, sexed or started. Year 
around. Write Box 194) at nearest | Built at bome easily, quickly from — 

No experience necessary to show our complete line of terns, how to put them to- COLONIAL PoutTRY FARMS i SA. SMITH CO., 15-A Gravois, St. Louis 4, Mo. 

Steeting cards, hosiery and personalized items. FREE 





Semples and Sendine Sozet an enomennt Cate athlon gether, and how to arrange Cullman, Alabam 
try! WRITE TODAY TO 


: : Pullets 4 Non-Sexed 
laying unit houses. To order, LEGHORNS ost oer 
CARTER ASSOCIATES, ta 3, i , . 

25 West Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. send $1 to Service Editor, Aloo A-Whites, N- Hams, W. Rs 


The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 


Light Laced nyea- Special or Prices on Assorted: Strtd. _— Cockerels 
FRE E FLOWER BOOK mingham 2, Ala. oa ‘ect rae iifetime on | PAY OED CHOKS FRErAID 90 90 
these breeds only. Crosses too: Goldbuff-X. foo 074 


Geet catalan - mab cnntesiee-< Ah onk aww, Hamps; Cornish X Rocks; At tes, ORTNER® 
CATALOG 
toned W PARE SEED cor” eRtENWUDD IC 2. &. HATCHERIES, Box 715-A, Decatur, Ills, BOX pox 711, CLINTON, MO, 
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A TURKEY HATCHERY 
Just For YOU 


Yes, now you Southeastern 
turkey growers can buy your 
poults near home—fresh from 
the incubators — eliminating 
excess jostling and handling, 
exposure to heat or cold, thus 
assuring you of healthier 
poults. Wherever possible, we 
will make our own deliveries. 


WHAT DO WE OFFER? 


Bronze poults from Janes Bar Nothing 
Ranch stock — internationally known 
as one of the country’s largest most 
modern pedigree breeding farms. 

Available January thru June. Small 
Whites also booked in advance as spe- 
cial orders. Write for Prices and Folder. 


K-L TURKEYS 
Frank Galer, Mor. 


Leesburg, Georgia 















EGG PRODUCERS: 






You make 30% more 
| ‘yduring high egg-price months, 
For top profits—start DENSMORE 
R. O. P. WHITE LEGHORNS 
early! (Va.-U. S. Certified pullo- 
rum clean.) Our 50 years of se- 
lective breeding — 24 years R. O. P. 
in Virginia — assure healthy birds, 
BIG eggs, and 1l-o-n-g production. 
MEAT PROFITS, too! Densmore 
New Hampshires and White Ply- 
mouth Rocks (Va.-U. S. Approved 
pullorum clean) are 2-way profit- 
makers! Plump, rapid - growing 
broilers, they’re good layers, too! 
Get started NOW! Write for folder 
and price list today! 








SAVE 3 WAYS 
?; WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


DAY OLD & STARTED PULLETS 
Write Today for Big 3-Way Savings 

on High Production Pullets from_our 
R.0. Trapnest Breeding Farm. Bred 
Beeio produce big 24 to 26 oz. eggs, 
; yet cost no more than ordinary grades. 
U.S. Pullorum Passed. by Old Broiler Cockerels $2.95. 
MARTI LEGHORN FARM, Box 17, Windsor, Mo. 





















67 BREEDS Baby Chicks, Eggs, Stock. Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys, Bantams. All rare and com- 
mon varieties. Free handsome, illustrated cat- 
alogue, colored pictures. Low prices. Murray 
Me » Bex BSi, Webster City, fowa. 
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A Look at Poultry Prospects 


By D. F. KING, Poultry Editor 


HAT’S the 

poultry out- 
look for 1953? In 
general, one 
would advise cau- 
tion. Demand for 
poultry products 
should be about 
the same as in Or 
1952 because of 
increase in population, military 
purchases, and high-level income. 
Feed costs are expected to be about 
the same, but cost of labor and 
equipment is expected to be a little 
higher. Egg prices will probably 
be a little higher in the spring of 
’53 than in the spring of ’52. Sale 
of chicks for future layers will be 
a little greater than last year, and 
this may bring slightly lower prices 
next winter. In the South, produc- 
ing eggs should still be a profitable 
business for average growers. 


To guide those interested in go- 
ing into the poultry business I 


would like to quote here a few © 


“famous last words” of poultrymen: 

“T failed to start chicks on time, 
so I bought some good started pul- 
lets cheap.” 

“Growing mash is so high, I be- 
lieve I'll do just as well to turn the 
pullets out and only feed grain.” 

“Vaccination weakens the chicks 





so that I think I'll take a chance and 
not vaccinate this year.” 

“I keep losing a few birds. Noth- 
ing I do seems to help. Some day 
I am going to take some to the 
laboratory and find out what’s caus- 
ing it.” 

“The weather is so bad early I 
am not going to get my chicks until 
late April or May. They’re cheaper 
then and don’t need nearly as 
much attention.” 


The 1951-52 egg-laying contests 
revealed some interesting facts. If 
the records made in all 13 standard 
contests in the U. S. are put to- 
gether, the 10 highest White Leg- 
horn pens averaged 3,710 eggs per 
13 hens over the 300-day test 
period. The 10 highest Rhode 
Island Reds averaged 3,569, and 
the Barred Plymouth Rocks aver- 
aged 3,501. The 10 highest cross- 
bred pens ranked fourth with an 
average of 3,402, followed by in- 
crossbred pens with 3,396. This in- 
dicates that White Leghorns for 
the first time in several years have 
excelled Rhode Island Reds in pro- 
duction of eggs. Of the 13 con- 
tests, 5 were won by Leghorns, 3 
by Rhode Island Reds, 3 by Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, 1 by crossbred, 
and 1 by in-crossbred pens. 


Broiler Facts 


ETHODS of growing broilers 
have made so much progress 
in the last few years that broiled or 
fried chicken is no longer con- 
sidered a luxury dinner. It is a 
wholesome, economical meat. Con- 
sumption per person has increased 
regularly, but don’t forget you are 
still in competition with other 
meats for the consumer’s dollar. 
Many believe our greatest rival 
is the hog grower. Perhaps we 
should consider what we may have 
to compete with someday in the 
future. Hog growers have adopted 
many poultry practices after chick- 
en men proved them useful. Brood- 
ers are now common equipment for 
hog growers, pig “hatcheries” are 
coming into general use, artificial 
light, high-energy feeds containing 
antibiotics, and 
recently day - old 
feeding of pigs 
have been found 
successful. Might 
we someday ex- 
pect to see several 
hundred pigs 
started and raised 
with brooders, 
mechanical feed- 
ers, etc., just as 
we now use for 
broilers? If so, a 
recent test con- 





“In fact, I still don’t see 
any stop sign.” low. 


ducted by the National Feed Mer- 
chandising Council might be hard 
to beat. In this test, 10 pigs were 
fed a new synthetic milk ration 
until ready for market. They aver- 
aged over 200 pounds in 3 months 
and 11 days. The council states that 
cost was too high to be practical, 
but it shows what might be done. 


When the broiler industry was 
relatively new and the difference 
between production costs and sell- 
ing price was quite great, it paid 
to allow a broiler only % square 
foot of floor space. In recent. years 
the margin between cost and selling 
price has been rather small. The 
most profit is obtained from your 
broiler house by allowing each 
broiler % square foot of space. In 
1953 it is expected that the costs 
of growing broil- 
ers will be about 
the same as in 
1952, while prices 
are expected to 
average about 1 
cent per pound 
less than in 1952. 
Overcrowding 
generally means 
higher mortality, 
lower quality, and 
lower profits if 
selling price is 
D. F. K. 





Creators of New 
High-Profit Chicken 
to Send Demonstration 
Shipments All Over U.S, 


CERTIFICATES 
offered FARMERS 


A new chicken that 
lays as high as 27 
dozen e for each 
100 pounds of feed it ' . 

eats is a a 7 . g 
sation throughout the 
ays A world. Inone GEORGE BERRY 
large official egg laying contest the rugged- 
as-a-mule Super DeLuxe Berigolds have outlaid the 
average record of 780 other hens. 67 eggs ave: 

more per hen official contest record for the year, and 
eggs weighing over 25 ounces per dozen make Berigoldg 
unusually profitable. So high have been the profits 
that from the first few thousand Berigold chicks intro. 
duced com tively recently, the demand shot 

to nine million chicks. A Californian poultryman, 
H. O. Mullock, has put 20,000 Berigolda into his 
laying cages after comparing them with the other 
leading chickens used for layers. He reports they are 
outlaying any other chickens he has ever tried. A 
Minnesota broiler gaan, C. 8. Dahl, writes that ag 
broilers, Berigolds have made a pound of meat from 
234 pounds of feed, an unusually profitable success, 
Dahl reports that Berigolds are paying unusual profits 
due to their yellow skin and legs, extra plump bodies, 
and lowest dressing cost due to gold-flecked white 
plumage. Dahl reports that he has already marketed 
over 100,000 Berigold broilers at premium prices, 
So impressive are the profits with Berigolds that the 





ERNEST BERRY 





originators, Berry Brothers, have decided to let pouk + 


trymen and women everywhere compare Berigolds 
with other chickens at Berry's expense. A trial ship. 
ment will be made to one we in each community 
for demonstration purposes. Only straight run chicks, 
no sexed roosters, will be sent yo f the only cost will be 
a small handling and shipping charge. Any reader 
who keeps 100 hens or more, is ur, to write at once 
for the Free Berigold Gift Certificate to the nearest 
address: either George Berry, 407 Ajax Road, 
Quincy, Illinois, or Ernest 

i, Newton, Kansas. Only one family in each 
locality is eligible, so write today. 





WIN AGAIN 


Highest net income over all 
heavy breeds in recent Georgia Ran- 
dom Sample Egg Test. More poultry- 
men are switching to our R.I: Reds. 
They make more money in the laying 
house—also do well in laying cages. 
Strictly a breeding farm—we produce 
our own hatching eggs. 


Reasonable prices for chicks. Litera- 
ture and prices on request. 


H. J. HARDIN, Box 50, Culloden, Ga. 













erecarinc fF OMATO 
EVERBEARING 
r= QUEEN OF THE MARKET—Big Money Maker, 
Large, Solid Red Fruit, Excellent Canner. 
Al Seedl Toi duce our Superior 
, \ Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Perennials 
} .} and Berries, we will send 125 Seeds. of 
4 Condon’s Giant Everbearing Tomato and 


” Big Colored Catalog. 
: Send 3¢ stamp F R E E 

Cree amces Rockford, lines 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN ©’ ’bect. 207 
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FREE pe 


snap TOA CHICKS 


Amazing new INFRA- 
RED Electric Brooder 
discovery. New kind of 
‘ os <heat keeps litter dry, 

a protects against dis- 
PZ case. Absorbing health- 
ful infra-red rays 
(hardens chicks, in- 
creases resistance 
makes them eat and 
drink more, Speeds up 
growth and maturity. 


New high livability. Thermostatically controlled—never 
too hot or cold. 


WORLD'S FINEST LAYING STRAINS 
This sensational offer made to introduce sae yh famous 
Master Chicks to you. Trapnested and pedigreed 
bloodlines. Egg breeding up to 300 eggs per hen and more. 
boos finest bred-to-lay strains. Winners of egg laying 
contests and Len ponptontic ane a Broiler Contests. 
Your favorite breed or crossb 


FIRST CHOICE OF MORE THAN 
650,000 FARMERS 


ivability, earlier maturity at lower feed cost has 
Higher Ne Chicks. a nationwide favorite. No matter 
where you are located, Sieb gives you full protection on 
livability. Write for the ey ae Catalog—it’s FREE. 
ph Sieb’s sensational Free Brooder offer and low chick 


"Mail Coupon or Postal Today 
for This Amazing ¢ Offer _ 


FREE BROODER OFFER COUPON 


SIEB’S HATCHERY uncou‘u. 


Rush full information on FREE BROODER oat 
Free Catalog and low prices. No obligation to me. 


Te ee ae ee ee ee ee 


Nome.cecccccccccccccvcecccesececesesessses 


Address. cccccccccccccccccccccscccceseceees 
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GREAT PLAINS CHICKS 


Guaranteed More Profitable 
or Your Money Back! 












Write for this guarantee. See what it says! 
The difference in CASH EGG CROP is the 
result that counts. Our AAAA pedigree 
breeding makes that difference. Read the 

% details. Then pone for yourself. 
HERE’S W HY := 

WORLD CHAMPION LAYERS 

Heve been preduced by these 

gg “LAY Bleedlines 
Leghorns, Ham: Rocks, other 
breeds—tra — 1924 on one of 


breedin, 
There etraine have eke Wk tar 8. & 
State egg records. We also cross them to pro- 
duce sensational contest-proved crossbreeds. 


» $3 TO $6 AHEN PROFIT 
aracket 


mer successes prove advan- 








of sending for THE 
Tee ats rea laa -Vaele) 
ented FLOCK - Aa 








Order SAVINGS, temo COLOR CATALOG. 








for 
CASH Mal our, ow GUARANTEE, Early- 





GREAT PLAINS HATCHERIES 
(Write Box 2731, Nearest Address) 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS; FULTON, MISS. 





ADDRESS, 














STROMBERG LARGE 7 YPE 
DANISH BROWN LEGHORAS 


es and makes you money. FREE 
a} ‘peau tiful 4-colored catalo 
% STROMBERG HAT 
Fort Dedse 113 


iERY 
lowa 





heavy cockerels $8.95 
F.O.B.; all nee 
breed males $3.95 F.C 

and other real ch 
Fast, safe delivery to all 
points in U.S. C.O.D. if 


desired. 
SMITH CHICKERIES, 
Box $-292,Mexico, Mo. 





WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
Qressive Farmer, 








Savings in Your 
INCOME TAX 


F you made certain types of live- 
stock sales in 1952, you may be 
able to make substantial savings in 
your income tax. If, because of the 
drouths or other factors, you had to 
reduce seriously or liquidate breed- 
ing herds, you may make rather 
large cuts in income tax liabilities. 
Since Jan. 1, 1951 a new tax law 


has been in effect which provides 
special rules under which profits 


| from sale of livestock held for 


breeding, dairy, or draft purposes 
and held for 12 months or longer 
from date acquired are to be treat- 
ed. Such sales are known as sales 
of capital assets. Under these rules, 
only half of the profits are taxable. 
These rules apply whether a herd 
is being reduced or breeding ani- 
mals are being culled from a herd. 


Let’s look at an example of an 
animal handled under these special 
rules: You bought a bull for breed- 
ing purposes for $600 and kept him 
a year, then sold him for $900. You 
figured at time of purchase that the 
bull had a normal service life of 
eight years and a possible beef val- 
ue of $200 after eight years. This 
$200 taken from your original cost 
left $400 as basis for depreciation. 
Then $400 divided by eight allow- 
ed a $50 depreciation for year you 
held the bull. Now your original 
cost less $50 equals $550. This 
taken from selling price equals your 
gain, which is $350. This gain may 
qualify under the special rules as 
capital gain and, if so, only half, 
or $175, is taxable. If animal had 
been handled with your regular 
livestock records and sales, the total 
gain of $350 would have been ordi- 
nary gains and all taxable. 

Let’s take another example: A 
dairy cow, which you raised your- 


| self and which is now five years old, 


you sold in 1952 for $225. You did 
not take any annual depreciation on 
her. You would pay tax on one half 
of $225 or $112.50. 


Those who report farm income 
on the cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis are permited under 
present regulations to treat cost of 
raising livestock intended for draft, 
breeding, and dairy purposes in 
either of two ways: Under one 
method the cost of raising the ani- 
mals to productive age may be cap- 
italized. Thereafter, annual deduct- 
ions for depreciation may be taken 
based on the estimated useful life 
and the animals’ salvage value. The 
bull example illustrates this method. 
By the other method you simply 
deduct costs of raising animals as 
they occur. In this way you have 
no cost basis and the entire sale 
price represents profit. There is no 
deduction for depreciation. 

You must report any sales of 
capital assets for which you wish 
to claim capital gains treatment on 
Schedule.D of Form 1040. 








Send For Yours 
NEW 1953 CATALOG 
of WORLD’S 
LARGEST 








PRODUCERS 


CHICK 

















BIRD fomous Best-Egg 
CHICKS 


give you a 
MONEY-BACK 
Guarantee 
of HIGHER 


EGG PROFITS 
See Below* 








Raise Your Flock DIRECT from theSAME BREEDING 
as Colonial’s U.S. EGG LAYING CHAMPIONS 


$608 

per HEN 
veal 

INCOME 


OFFICIAL 
CALIFORNIA 


Here's why Colonial now makes a guaran- 
tee of higher profits or money back! 46 
eggs more per hen laid by True-Lines than 
pure-bred entries of leading breeding farms. 
And in popular breeds, Colonial's egg lay-" 
ing contest entries are our Best Egg Grade 
pullets—same breeding program EXACT- 
LY as chicks that go to you. $6.08 per hen 
Official Net Income in California Egg Lay- 
ing Co 
of Colonial Chicks. You getsame breeding. 


IN NATIONAL SURVEY 
COLONIAL CHICKS PAY 
$1.52 MORE PROFIT PER 
HEN than Other Chicks 


In 1952 national farm survey perenne, 563 


hen 
due ta to higher 


ntest. Proves EARNING POWER 


, poultry raisers reported a I re- 
n reporting flocks, Colonial Ch 


n eggs more per 
+ 24% less teed, Sons = s dozen esgs 


RECORD 


icks 
averaged 7% higher or s - 14% SHO WS 
faster growth... 5 doze 


IT PAYS 


Chicks 13 years. 


profits from my poultry, I 


Net Profit 





Colonial Chicks Paid 
™™) for Her New Home 


“I've been buying |, Catenin 


pullets in the fayind house, 
and one-year record, after 
all expenses were pa 
have a net profit of $6.36 per hen. With 


id, 
have ,Dullt 
e.” 


& beautiful modern 5-room hom 
— Mrs. J. Baily, Arkansas 


$190 to $220 Weekly 


F. W. Hall's (San Bernardino, 





lay rofit Mains ) exce ry record furnishes 
roo at no ma 
-17% RL = house! vabil: ty. T0 SF N 0 wnere you lve, you can de- 3 FINE GRADES 
8 
DON’T PAY A CENT Birade for high profits. Me, | PUREBREEDS, 
WEN MMAIL ME Hall writes: “I nave Coloniai | CROSSES, ASS'T'D 


for Chicks Before Getting 
COLONIAL’S OFFER 


Get Colonial’s guarantee in writing. 
e: 


famous Best-Egg chicks pay you higher 
egg profits, you receive a cash adjustment! 


MAIL POSTAL, LETTER OR COUPON for 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS | 


ad the details. Uniess Colonial's 


COLONIAL 
CHICKS 





—approximately 2800 layers. 
Pas $ 


shown & iy" 
os $190 $220 every 
week.’ 





AS HATCHED 


he 7 











COLONIAL POULTRY 
Write Box 1741 


CULLMAN, ALABAMA 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS | Rash Fre Cua, 


FARMS 





Write Box 1741 


CULLMAN, ALABAMA 
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HELMS faq-Line ene 


RAISE HELM’S “AAA” CHICKS 
200-339 EGG ROP SIRED - 


Share in benefits of — of improve. 
ment for livability, e 

fied White Leghorn Chicks, 229-301 
ROP sired. New Hamnshires, White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, Recs, our ‘“‘AAA”’ 
chicks, 200-339 oqe sired. Every record 
certified by ROP inspector. 1078 official 
awards for high egg r-oduction. Danish 
Brown Leghorns holu 3 world egg ree- 
ords for breed. 


U. S. PULLORUM CLEAN Early 


Healthy ottehe, Senne, ee morte tes te Order 
season avera chick livabi i 

to 3 weeks. Forty order di discount. itty Stesant 
money by placing order this month. ae 
Write today. Free 
HELM‘S CHICKS | “""* 
Paducah, Ky. Box9 Corinth, Miss. 























“Guaranteed” 
Hog 


Waterer 


e FULLY AUTOMATIC e NO FLOATS 
GRAVITY TYPE—Easily attached to barrel or 
tank—Also PRESSURE TYPE, for indoor or 
outdoor areas. Price, $5.95 delivered. See 
your dealer or write for folder—Satisfaction 


or mone ack. 
STANDARD MFG. CO. Box 53 


Cedar Falls, lowa 








GET REAL QUALITY CHICKS FOR 
GOOD RESULTS IN 1953 


Share in benefits of Riverside’s years of 
chick improvement. Outstanding quality 
strains in popular breeds . . . layers or 
broilers. For layers choose Riverside 
chicks improved with breeding from 
these proven strains: Ghostley White 
Leghorns, Arbor Acres White Rocks, 
. Two laying 
strains of New Hampshires. Get healthy 
chicks from U. 8. Pullerum 
Breeders. Get famous i 
Hampshire Strain chicks for broilers. 
Over 12,000 breeders direct from 
Nicholas Poultry Farm. 


Place your 1953 Chick order Now. 
Reasonable farmer prices. 


FREE 





RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES. INC New Cateleg 
1ep.@ 1391-BLG. lop aviae gaan. | Write for it today 
BROILER 
CHICKS 
EGG BRED White Leg- New Hamps 
horns, Austra bo wer $13.00 
New Hoamps, Mab ia 
Rocks, Barred Rocks. Prepaid sy 
Also Sexed and Started Chicks $14.00 
Free catalog explains 2-week replacement % 
guarantee. U.S. Approved, U.S. Pullorum | V@ntress Cross 
Clean. R.0.P. Foundation Breeding. $16.00 





SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY, Appleton City, Mo. 





[BIG CHICK VALUE} CHICK VALUE 
ASSORTED HEAVIES 


(POSITIVELY NO LEGHORNS) 





HEALTHY CHICK 
NO CRIPPLES!—NO CULLS! bey a 


Pullets, Cockerels of Unsexned—Ow Choice 
Send CHECK or MONEY ORDER! 


CERSISRZITT + 690 
300 $20 


Our 26th Year—Brokers Since 1932 We Pay Pestege 
ATLAS CHICK CO., Dept. P, ST.LOUIS, MO, 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 





Edition Per Word Per inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS.............. 65c $70.00 
Texas-Oklahoma..... .16c 17.00 
Carolinas-Virginia... We 18.00 
Kentucky-Tenn. — Va.. .12¢ 13.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La.......... ..14¢ 15.00 
Georgia-Alabama- “Fiorida at: 15¢ 16.00 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows: 

rg FIVE EDITIONS, 1,150,000; Texas, Okla- 
: Carolinas- Virginia, 275,000; Ken- 

-West Virginia, 190,000; Missis- 
sippi - Arkanees : ee. 210,000; Georgia - Ala- 
bama-Florida, 225,000 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue _ closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 
Ky.-Tenn.-W. Va. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla. 15th. 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham 2, Aia., or Dallas 1, Texas. 














FARMS and LAND 





LEARN ABOUT Fast Growing Florida’s many farm- 
ing opportunities! You reap benefits gel Roos -round 


VEGETATIVE STOLONS 
CERTIFIED COASTAL 
BERMUDA STOLONS 

$1.00 PER THOUSAND 


W. F. ZIMMERMAN 


TIFTON GEORGIA 


Phones 137, 392 or 393 


CERTIFIED COASTAL BERMUDA. Write for free 
copy “Year Round Grazing on Permanent Pasture.”’ 
Vatten Seed Company, Lakeland, Georgia. 

CERTIFIED ete | , go DA STOLONS for 
sale. No on shipped. Tifton, Ga. 














STRAWBERRIES 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—New ground 
‘own. Blakemore, Klondyke, a Missionary, 
5.00, thousand; Tennessee Beauty, Tennessean 965, 
‘ennessee Shipper, $6.00, thousand: seareeeize Ever- 
bearing, $8.00, thousand; Gem Everbearing, $12.00, thou- 
sand. Each variety $1.50 hundred. Moss A a ‘orders 
filled promptly with fresh dug young plants. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Bill Weathers, McDonald, Tenn. 


GOOD QUALITY CERTIFIED Strawberry Plants— 
Blakemore, Missionary, Klondike, $5.00 per thousand; 
unlap, Aroma, lame Robinson, Tennessee Beauty, 
Tennessean, $6.0 er thousand; Everbearing Progres- 
sive, $10.00; em, 12.00; Superfection, $15.00; Stream- 
liner, $15.00. Each variet ety, $1.50 per hundred. Moss 
packed. W. C. Mathews, McDonald, 








growing season, variety of soils and crops, 
local markets—plus happier living in Fabalous Florida's 
mild climate that’s cool in summer, warm in winter. In- 
vestigate the farming opportunities in this rapidly grow- 
ing agricultural state. Write direct to State of Florida, 
indicating your specific farming interests and require- 
ments, and request your copy of beautifully illustrated 
booklet: Farm Opportunities in Florida. Get — 
information without cost or obligation. Send ur in- 
quiry to: State of ~ hcagimeiea 62200 Commission Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


FREE BOOKLET REVEALS Florida Farm Story!— 
26 intriguing pages illustrated with over 45 photographs, 
map and temperature chart! Tells about citrus groves, 
truck farming, vegetable crops, poultry raising, cattle 
ranching. commercial fishing! See how the Southeast 
Florida sun and soil produce! Learn about record harvests, 
modern water control, the high yield and low_risk of 
Florida’s profitable East Coast farm land. Discover 
Florida’s new Flower-growing industry! Don’t delay— 
write today to Martin County -Chamey, of Commerce, 49 
W. First St., Stuart, Florida 


$3,800 BARGAIN — 160-acre Ozark farm equipped 
with 6 cows, team, sow, farming machinery! Gravel road, 
dairy pick-up routes; 135 partly-timbered pasture with 
onds, Pent cultivated; 4-room house, electricity, 40-ft. 
arn brooder house; priced for quick sale, only $3,800, 
half down. Big Free Winter catalog, 15 states. United 
Farm Agency, 1682-X_ Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WANT VERY SMALL, medium and large farms for 
sale in Southeastern States. Also cut-over and mineral 
lands. Give best price, terms and full particulars when 
writing. Thos. H. Vaughan & Co., Realtors, 315 North 
2ist St., Birmingham 3 


40 ACRES HOME--Landscaped. 300 bearing grape- 
fruit and orange trees, fenced pasture, artesian well, 
every convenience. Price, $19,500. (More land available.) 
Seth B. Kittrell, Vero Beach, Florida. 




















CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Blakemore, 
Missionary, Klondyke, Klonmore, Dunlap, $5.00 thou- 
sand; Tennessee Beauty, Tennessee Shipper, fee 
Supreme, Tennessee 965 Premier, Robinson, $6.00 thou- 
sand; Gem Everbearing, $12.00 thousand; Progressive 
Everbearing, $8.00 thousand. Vernon Lackey, McDonald, 
Tennessee. Phone 1976R4. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Missionary, 
Blakemore, Dunlap, $5.00 thousand; Klondyke, Klon- 
more, Aroma, Robinson, Premier, ‘Tennessee Beauty, 
Tennessee 965, $6.00; Everbearing Progressive, $8.00; 
Gems, $12.00; Streamliner, $15.00. John Bancroft, 
McDonald, Tennessee. 


CERTIFIED SUPERIOR Quality Strawberry Plants. 
Mastadon Everbearing, 100, $2.50; 500, $12.00; 1,000, 
$20.00. Orders promptly filled. Good clean fresh plants. 
Moist postpaid. Enjoy fresh berries from April to 

Mrs. Della Heatherly, Route 1 Box 44, Bre- 
men, Alabama. 

CERTIFIED, GROWN in first year new ground. Moss 
packed, full count. Double inspection. Blakemore, $3.50 
per 500; $5.00 per 1,000; Tennessee Beauty, $5.00 per 
500; $7.00 per 1,000. Postage, express collect. Herbert 
Holder, Georgetown, Tenn. 

~ CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Blakemore, 
Missionary, Klondyke, Klonmore, $5.00 
Tennessean, Tennessee Beauty, ae $6.00 express 
collect, 100, prepaid, $1.75. C. L. McDaniel, Harrison, 
Tennessee. 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY Plants. Aroma, Blake- 
more, Klondyke, Missionary, 100, $1.50; Gem Everbear- 
ing, ‘100, $2.50, postpaid. Ralph U nderhill, Beebe, Ark. 




















NURSERY STOCK 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS in Sand in a vor, 
Greenhouse Hotbed. Scientific Copyrighted Instructions 
(booklet) $1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, 
to root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
all Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime 
of the year, with our instructions. This information cost 
us thousands of dollars and years of Coa and 
cost you only $1.00. National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Biloxi, 
Miss. P.8.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, ‘azaleas, 
Gardenias. 


SALE ON SHRUBS AND SHADE TREES! 


Golden Belle Yellow, 1-2 foot...._.__$1.39 
Weigelia Rosea Pink, 1-2 et binianenbiobide BO 
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Red Maple Shade Tree, 2-3 foot__. 
Mimosa Tree Pink, 2-3 foot 
ba eeping Willow Tree, 2-3 foot_ 
ink Flowering Dogwood Tree * 
100. ‘Hedge OS ere 
Order anything you wish from this advertisement. 
These plants are all field grown. We will ship 
C.O0.D. satisfaction guarantee, Order today. 


SAVAGE FARM NURSERY 
Route 2 


NNO PPRWAAAR 


McMINNVILLE TENNESSEE 


QUICK BEARING FRUIT and Nut Trees—-Peaches, 
Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Figs, Apricots, Paper 
Shell Pecans, Shade Trees, Grape Vines, Berry Plants, 
Ever Blooming Roses and Flowering Shrubs at Money 
Saving Prices. A Complete Line of State and Federal 
Inspected Nursery Stock. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Free 
Planting Guide With Each Order. Write for Free Col- 
ored Catalogue. East’s Nursery, Amity, Arkansas. 


RED, WHITE AND BLUE 
GRAPE COLLECTION 


Consisting of 2 each Red Lucile, White 
ag wel and Early Blue Fredonia. Total of 
Six 2-year a Vines for only $3.15, Post- 
paid. Offer No. 2-5. Write for Free Copy 
56-page Planting Guide Catalog in Color. 


SALESPEOPLE WANTED 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA 


ROSES—2-year field grown low as 25c. Flowering 
shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, 25c up. Fruit trees low 
as 20c. Nuts, blueberries, strawberries. Grapevines 10c. 
Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for free color 
catalog and $2.00 free bonus information. Tennessee 
Nursery Co., Box 27, Cleveland, Tenn. 


EVERBEARING GRAPEVINES 


New and amazing! Sweet and Juicy purple cluster 
grapes. Blooms, green grapes and ripe grapes, all at 
same time, on vines continuously from July _ until 
November. Four vines $3.85 (two vines $1.95) 
prepaid. Postal charges added if C.0.D. Order 
| teeg d and you will get free 50 Blakemore straw- 
erry plants (or 25 plants free with $1.95 order). 


TENNESSEE EVERBEARING GRAPE 
NURSERY 
COOKEVILLE TENNESSEE 

















STRAWBERRY PLANTS — All leading varieties. 
Hig grade, certified stock. Write for catalog and prices. 
.H. Shivers Plant Farms, Box G-53, Allen, Maryland. 
CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Blakemores, 
Klondyke, Missionary, $5. 00 thousand; Tennessee Beauty, 
Massies, . Bramblett, Harrison, Tenn. 








CHICKEN FARM — 52 acres rich land, hi 
barns, two large chicken oe nice orchard, 36 miles 
north of Atlanta, $6,300. Wm. M. Leppard, 1505 
Candler Building. Atiomes “Chiara. 

HUNDREDS OF FARMS—Free Catalog. Cattle, to- 
bacco, grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 

FORSYTH, MONROE COUNTY, Georgia. Farms our 
specialty. Rhodes Realty, Forsyth, Georgia. 

MODERN LAKE HOME-—$8,500.00 Terms. Ralph 
Wynn, Route 1, Apopka, Florida. 

FOR FLORIDA RANCHES contract J. H. Holben, 
Realtor, Lake Wales, Florida. 

















VEGETABLE PLANTS 





FREE VEGETABLE GARDEN GUIDE. Write for 
free garden . uide and bargain Plant offers—tells how to 
grow Early Vegetables—Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce, Broc- 
coli, Cauliflower, Collard, Tomato, Potato, Eggplant, 
Pepper Plants described with cultural directions. Spe- 
cial early order bonus. Piedmont Plant Co., Box 893, 
Albany, Ga. 


CERTIFIED Canpages. Outen Plants—Ready. Ex- 
00; — 10, $2. 10,000, $20.00 prepaid; 500, 





Gronsees. Grapefruit, Tangerines, 

1.50 bushel by express. Also ing and contracting 

all kinds of oeing vegetable plants. W' rite Clark Yongue, 
Lowell, Flori 

FREE 27 VEGETABLE Garden Guide. Produce 

earlier crops the easy way! Try our field-grown Cabbage, 








DOUBLE INSPECTED, Certified Strawberry Plants. 
Eleven leading varieties. Write for special offers, low 
prices, now. Varen Yates, Route 2, Dayton, Tennessee. 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Double in- 
spected. Blakemores, $5.00 thousand; Tennessee Beauty, 
$6.00 thousand. Jack Holder, Ooltewah, Tenn. 








NURSERY STOCK 


WORLD’S LARGEST GROWERS early bearing pa- 
ershell Pecan Trees. reat trees. Catalog free. Bass 
ecan Company, Lumber: Mi ippi 


FRUIT TREES, Berry Plants, Ornamentals—One of 
most complete lines (nearly 400 varieties) of guaranteed 
quality nursery stock at low grower-to-planter prices. 
Over 80 years growing and distribution experience as- 
sures satisfaction. Write today for free 60-page catalog. 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box W-13, Princess Anne, 
Maryland. 

WIGHT’S QUALITY PECAN TREES 
Pecan orchards from Wight-grown trees pay hand- 
some dividends. Leading varieties, 2 to 3 feet high, 
5 for $8.75. Catalogue free. 

WIGHT NURSERIES | : 

Box P Cairo, Georgia 


5 PEACH; 4 APPLE; 4 PLUM; 15 Grapevines; 50 
Strawberries; 15 Youngherries; any one selection $1.00, 
all selections $5.00. Prepaid, guarantee satisfaction. 
Crider Brothers Nursery. Fayetteville, Arkansas 

SCUPPERNONG -_ MUSCADINE VINES — Hunt, 
Scuppernong, Dulcet, Yuga, Topsail, Wallace, Tarheel, 
and others. Five your choice, $2.50 postpaid. Write for 

















20 TWO YEARS Aer to 15 inches, hranch- 
ed. $3.00 postpaid. Ask for complete list. Rudolph’s 
Nursery, Mobile, Crichton Station, Ala. 


BS from seed for shade, wind- 


TREES AND SHRUBS from seed f 
break, ornament. Write for free — guide. Woodiot 
Seed Company, Norway 72, Mic’ chig: 











PINK-FLOWERING DOGW ‘O9ns -12-18” at $2.00; 
5 for $7.50; 18-24” at $2.50; for $10.00, postpaid. 
Naugher Nursery, Chase, Ala. 

ROSE BUSHES—Large, 2-year everblooming varieties 
only.’ $7.95 dozen — Free list. McFarland’s 
Nursery, Tyler, Texas 





catalogue. Oxford Vineyard, Concord, Georgia 

AZALEAS—Heavily rooted plants, growing in peat- 
humus. 50, 10 varieties, $3.50; 100, 12 varieties, $6.00, 
postpaid; 1,000, $50.00 express collect. W. E. Me Leod, 
Route 6, Box 129, Orlando, Florida. 

PEACH TRRES 12c; APPLES 15c—Free catalog. 
Complete line fruit trees, plants, ornamentals. Quality 
trees since 1918. Salesmen wanted. Baker Nurseries, 
Box 13A, Higginson, Arkansas. 

10 PEACH Taeee—<. 90 prepaid. Well branched, 
strong roots, 2 to 3 ft. high, 2-each, Elberta, Dixigem, 
Southland, Belle of Gevegta. Red Haven, Pauline Scott, 
Route 2, Tupelo, Miss. 














TREE, EVERREARING BLACKBERRY—3 plants, 
$2.75; dozen, $9.50. Boothe Nursery, Weatherford, Tex. 





STUART PECAN AND CITRUS TREES—Free cata- 
log. Irvington Nursery, Irvington, Alabama. 








Onion, Lettuce, Tomato, Broccoli, 
Pepper, and Potato Plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Piedmont Plant Company, P.O. Box 684, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

COPENHAGEN, GOLDEN ACRE, Round Dutch, iat 
Wakefield Cabbage plants, $2.00 per 1,000. White W: 
Yellow Bermuda and Yellow — Onion plants, $1. 36 
per 1,000. Bunch Porto Rican 8 Sweet Potatoes, get 
prices. L. P. Legg, Rebecca, Ga. 

CERTIFIED IMPROVED Bunch Porto Rico Seed 
Sweet Potatoes for sale, $6.00 per bushel. To be sure of 
delivery place orders early. Only money orders accepted. 
We ship F.0.B. Your order filled promptly. Write Guy 
L. Preston, Buena Vista, Ga. 




















~TARGE PICTURE CALENDAR CATALOG for 1953. 
Tells how to plant, spray and care for Home Vegetable 
Gardens. Prices and varieties of Frostproof Vegetable 
Plants. Order now while the supply lasts. P. D. Fulwood 
Company, Tifton, Georgia. 

ONION PLANTS — Choice Select Yellow or White 
Sweet re Yellow or White Bermudas, 300, $1.35; 
500, $1.85; 1,000, $2.95; 3,000, $5.50, postpaid; 6,000 
(crate), $8. 50 prepaid, Austin Plant Company, Box 313, 
Austin, Texas 

VEGETABLE PLANTS — Cabbage: Round Dutch, 
Copcotnnet Charleston, Early wf , ane, $1.50, 

‘ollard Plants, $1.50, 1,0 hite Bermuda 
Onion Plants, $1.50, $1,000. Wholesale Plant Co., Quit- 
man, Georgla. 

A HAVE ALL VARIETIES CABBAGE. Collard 

Onion plants now ready for prompt shipments. 
Sized it desired. By Mail prepaid, 200, $1.00; 500, 
$2.00; 1,000, $3.00. Alabama Plant Farms, Mentone, 
Alabama. 

Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, 
livestock, pou'try. hatching eggs, honey, syrup or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue. 

















Hambone Says — 





Troubles is lak bees—w’en three er 
fo’ uv ’em gits atter you at de same 
time, hit ‘peah lak de whole hive 
is loose!!! 


Bullets ain’ got no eyes, but dey 
sho’ feels dey way sump’n scan'lous!! 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Released by The Bell Pt ae pe.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


I axe Kun’ Bob fuh a bigguh raise 
dan I know he gwine gimme—but den 
I got mo’ dan I ’spected!! 


De ole ’oman sho’ spoke de truf’ 
wen I axe her whut’s she mad ’bout 
en she say, “Nothin’!” 


Guess I’se settin’ kinder purty— 
young "nough to wu’k an’ too ole to 
go to war, an’ cain’ nobody blame 
me!!! 

Gwine to chu’ch ain’ all dey is to 


it—dey’s a heap o° diffunce twix’ 
hearin’ de Lawd’s wu'd an’ doin’ itl!! 











1 ALA.-FLA. EDITION 
per Word $16.00 per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
65¢ per Wor $70.00 per Inch 









NURSERY STOCK 


PEACH, APPLE TREES, low as 20c. Cherries, Pears, 
Plums, Nuts, Strawberries. Grapevines 10c. 


% f 
0 ee bonus information. Tennessee Nursery 
Box 108, vi leveland, Tenn. 


CHINESE CHESTNUT—3 select 12-18 inch $109 1.00 
postpaid. Grafted thin shelled Walnut—Black and 
toe Grafted Honey Locust. for cattle feed. Persimmons, 

Catalog free. Booklet 25c. Nut Tree Nurseries, Box “4”, 
Dowington, Pennsylvania. 

WE SELL on the ate ee Plan. Best varieties 
Peach and Apple Trees, 2c; Grapevines fe; 
Shrubs 13¢; Evergreens 15c. Berries and Plants. Catalog 
Free. Benton County Nursery, Box 516, Rogers, Ark 

HOLLAND BULBS for springtime beauty. Azaleas, 
Camellias, Roses, Shrubbery. We are now booking or 
for fall and spring delivery. Write for free colored folder, 
Inwood Lake Nurseries, Box 263-P, Thomasville, He, Ga, 

PECAN TREES—25 cents per foot. Write for infor. infor. 
mation. Clio Peean Co., Clio, Alabama. 


- 
ws 

















BULBS and FLOWERS 


ROOTED VERBENA, many colors; large Chrysan. 
themums, mixed colors; Rose Thrift, Elder and Shasts 
Daisies, Pink and Red Azaleamums, any above 50 Dlants, 
$1.20 postpaid. Mrs. W. J. House, Box 37, Gordo, Ala. 
STEELS JUMBO PANSIES — $2.00, 100; $11.00, 
1,000; English Daisies, $2.00, 100; $11.00, 1,060; Snap- 
dragon stock, Hollyhocks, 60 dozen; meee Tulips, The 
dozen; $5.00, 100. Wise Nursery, Wadley, Ga. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS—Plants, leaves, cuttings. Reach 
33 in portent condition, 5 fine ae lants, correctly 
3.00. Free price list. Violet Treasure House, Spring- 
dale, Arkansas. 
a tage AN VIOLETS — Twelve standard varieties, 
$3.25; twelve newer, $5.25; twelve varieties ivies, $3.95. 
Wilson’ s, 943-PF Greenwood Northeast, Atlanta, Georgia, 
AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS, young, vigorous plants, 
all the standard proven varieties and colors. Write 
prices. Dixie Plantation Nurseries, Greenville, Florids 
PANSY ee —Swiss Giants, mixed colors. Pogt. 
aid ; 50, $2.00; $3.00. Cash with order. Ginn’s 
’ansy Garden, ing North Englewood, Tyler, Texas. 
TUBEROSE BULBS—Two years old, blooming size, 
$1.00 per dozen. E. E. Drewry, Griffin, Georgia. 
100 OREGON GIANT PANSIES, $2.25. 8S. Tuck, 
Route 2, Eutaw, Alabama. 


SEEDS 


BUFFEL GRASS 
A Sensational Producer, 
Bi hsié< 


Yes, by all means plant Buffel Grass—that 
astonishing, palatable, nutritive, perennial 
pasture grass. BUT... it is essential to get 
SUN-CURED seed! Otherwise you may get 
poor germination and low vitality. 


























even hand-stripped seed can _ contain 
amounts of moisture which, if not properly 
cured, can become heated in the bag—kill- 
ing germination. 


Order King’s Crown Brand 
and Get Highest Quality! 


By ordering KING’S you will get seed that 
has been sun-cured for several days and 
warehouse-seasoned—guaranteeing you high 
germination and vitality. 


SEND FOR COLORED, ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET, PLANTING INSTRUCTIONS 
AND PRICE LIST. 


DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 
Box 527 Dept. B 
San Antonio, Texas 





PERRY'S PERENNIAL PEPPER—Only one planting 
necessary. No cultivation after first year. Tall , 
wide-spreading. Produces abundant crops of highest 
ity small, hot pungent peppers. Starter Packet (20 seeds) 
with growin a bet aid 50c. Perpetual 
per Farms, ute 2 Pineville, La 
LESPEDEZA crop a very short. Seed will 
poy ig scarcer and scarcer as the weeks 
rd py. Ask for prices on KOBE, KOREAN, 
ERICEA—Quality best ever. 
GIANT STRIATTA CROTOL ARIA. 9 Ibs. 138 
Orchard Grass (onion free), 1 
Alta Fescue, inspected, 100 ibs. 
Italian Ryegrass, inspected, 100 00 
Ky. 31 Feseue, certified (50 Ib. bags), 4 
Ky. 31 Fescue, inspected (50 Ib, bags), lb.— 
meee ne Crimson Clover, certified 
2% 
20 
50 
0 
ae 








0 Ib. bags), Ib. 

Ladino Clover, certified (50 Ib. bags), Ib. 
lesser amounts, $1.35 per 
Buffel, new wonder grass, postpaid, b 

Martin Milo, certified, 0 Ibs. 
Sweet Sudan, 100 Ibs. 

STEGALL AND Cc O., INC. 
MARSHVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
9 a nigga On Ww SEEDS—Get our ber Net. 
‘omato, un 00; Wat ‘abbagt. 
$1.75; Cantalo e, $1.00; Cucumber, $1.00. Deitried 

Nursery, P.O. x 5020, Miami 29, Fila 


SEED TESTI N G 
Reliable Purity and Germination Tests. 
MARION VICCARS SEED LABORATORY 

1113 Mt. Meigs Road Montgomery, Ale 
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ALFALFA 


‘A SEED—Recleaned tested; Sweet 

Clover. 7 ALP AL ts Ladino, Brome, Kentucky 

Fescue, Buffalo and Ranger Alfalfa. Low direct to 

= ices, quick service, satisfaction guaranteed. Save 

pals send posta tal now for catalog, prices, samples. Jack 
aeoman, Box 625, Concordia, Kansas. 


CORN 
PIGOTT’S LITTLE RED COB CORN 

Variety (Originator) Yellow Variety, Smal} 
Ba Cb Long be = n (Shoe . Will = 
as much as six pecks per 100 pounds in the shuc 
Experiment test rer a period of years has proven 
this one of the best drouth and weevil resistant corns 
ever developed in the South. White Variety—Peck, 








90: 3.50; b hel, . © 00, not prepaid. 
Fihow periety Ls eck, $2.00 Y % bushel, $3.7 
bushel, $6.25, not Lana Mh 

JEWELL W. PIGOTT 
TOWN MISSISSIPPI 
—. —Buy Originators Seed— 
COTTON 
CHECK THESE FEATURES— 
THEN BUY 


SMITH 78 COTTONSEED 
for MORE PROFIT! 


wilt Resistant Easy to Pick 
Highest Yield Lint Yield 34% to 36% 


STAYS IN BURRS—STORM RESISTANT 
GOOD STAPLE—1! INCH TO 1 3/32 INCHES 


SMITH 78 cotton seed has been selected 
and bred by McQueen Smith Farms 


Results of three years tests, 1949-1951, show that 
all over the state Smith 78 ranks among the highest 
yielding varieties in Auburn’s variety tests. 
Germination—80%. All Seed delinted, treated, and 
put up in 100 Ib. bags. 


Also—famous AUBURN 56 
WRITE US FOR PRICES 


_ McQUEEN SMITH FARMS 
PRATTVILLE + ALABAMA 


COTTON PLANTING SEED CHEMICALLY Pe 
LINTED, Arkansas State Certified Coker 100 W 
Empire W R, Rowden, Stoneville 2B, D&PL NO. 15 an 
Hibred, Plant delinted seed and save money on your seed 
bill. Use corn planter and space hills from 12 to 18 
inches apart with from 4 to 6 seed per hill, using only 
from 6 to 10 pounds of seed per acre. Uniform stands can 
be secured in from 5 to days. Can be plowed much 
sooner than old style fuzzy seed, getting ahead of the 
early grass. All seed tipple cleaned, treated with Ceresan. 
You plant only healthy, high germinating, selected seed. 
Write for prices on quantity wanted. Lambert Seed Com- 
pany, Box 3, Newport, Arkansas. 


SUMMEROUR'’S Brand HI-BRED 
COTTON SEED 


As this publication goes to press, if there 
has been late frost and fine weather, we 
may have some seed unsold for 1953 plant- 
ing, due to a very fine crop. This in spite 
of heaviest bookings in our history. At least 
avoid disappointment for 1954 planting by 
booking NOW. All bookings filled in order 
received; no deposit required until next fall. 


Write— 
SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Box 21 Norcross, Georgia 


Originators and producers of purebred, 
high-linting, profitable cotton seed for 
for 45 years. 











D&PL NO. 15 AND D&PL-FOX Registered cotton 
planting seed. Also Georgia Certified and good first 
year D&PL No. 15 and D&PL-Fox cottonseed for plant- 
ing. Earlier cotton; better turnout; disease resistant. 
State Distributor: North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia. Write us for prices and literature. 
oo = & Seed Company, Madison, Georgia. 

hone 





HI-BRED PLANTING 
COTTONSEED 
One year removed from breeder, 
grown in one variety community, 
and ginned strictly one variety gin. 
Both Machine and 
Chemical Delinted. 
WIRE, ‘PHONE OR WRITE 


T. J. CROOK & SON 


Luray Tennessee 
L. D. Telephone Lexington, Tennessee 3336 





RUCKER’S SELECT COTTON—We are offering a 
limited amount of Rucker’s X X, the latest and best 
strain of seed. Bred to produce more bolls in proportion 
to size of stalk, thus using more of the available Diant 
ood and moisture in the production of bolls. Staple 1 
inch. Price $10.00 po hundred. Rucker Cottonseed Co., 
Alpharetta, Georgi 

Piedmont —— Wilt Resistart 


CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON 


Is the earliest and highest yielding under 
boll weevil or any condition. Breeders of cot- 
ton and corn for more than a generation. 
Piedmont 2 eared (Open Pollinated Corn). 


Write for price. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm 
COMMERCE. Route 4 GEORGIA 
one, HAVE LARGE TONNAGE Georgia Certified 
; ton Seed 4 sale. Write for prices. Broome Se: Seed Co., 

thens, Georgi 
Ph ag Conan STONEVILLE—For ~ write 
ley, Station A, Box 301, Atlanta, Georgi 


CERTIFIED COTTON SEED—Empire cme. Certi- 
fled Seed Co., 689 Lee St., Atlanta, Ga. 























COTTON 
.D. & P. L. 15 COTTON SEED 


Privately ginned, graded, delinted, 
ceresan-treated. 
Write for prices. 


B. L. MOSS 
Soso Mississippi 


WATERMELONS 

WATERMELON SEED—Our own grown Texas and 
Oklahoma Certified Black Diamond Spergon Treated, 
superior quality grown strictly for seed. We are largest 
growers in the state. All American and Blue Ribbon 
Winners. 50 leading varieties. Beautiful 52-page cata- 
logue, actual photographs, complete planting guide free 
on request. Write Willhite Melon Seed Farms, Poolville 
or Weatherford, Texas. 


OKLAHOMA CERTIFIED Black Diamond Water- 
melon Seed—145 acres new land. No disease. Cut deed 
red. Mostly 40 to 65 pounds. 14 te 17 tons per acre. I per- 
sonally grow and process all my seed. $2.25 non certified 
$1.25. Ask for dealers, jobbers prices and catalogue. 
R. H. Southerland, Rush Spring, Okla. 








EMPIRE, COKER, DPL—CERTIFIED. Get the best 
planting seed. They cost less. Increased production is 
the answer. North Georgia grown seed mature cotton 
Certified seed assure best quality, Empire, 
r, DPL are prize winners. Write for prices and 
information. W. P. Addison, Route 6, Marietta, Ga. 


Certified, Blue Tag, Coker 100 and 
Empire Cotton Planting Seed 


Carefully selected, privately ginned, delinted 
and ceresan treated. High germination. 
Price $8.00 per 100 pound bag in less ton 
lots. Write for prices in larger lots. 


L. B. WANNAMAKER SEED CO. 
BOX 194 ST. MATTHEWS, S. C. 


SEEDSAVER — The chemically delinted cottonseed. 
Available in all certified varieties. Plants located in 
Texas and Mississippi. Write today for Free literature. 
Cottonseed Delinting Company, Dept. P, Vernon, Texas, 
Vicksburg,, Mississippi. 


Order More for Fifty-Four 


Summerour’s brand of the Georgia developed 
original Half and Half variety of cotton 
without charge until next fall. Demand for 
seed far greater than our production ca- 
pacity. Act quickly. 


Sawnee Valley Seed Co., Inc. 
Cumming Georgia 
ONLY THE ORIGINAL 1S GENUINE 


KING OF THE COTTON Kingdom—Vandiver’s D. 
& P. L. 15. Heavy yield per acre. High lint percentage. 
Staple inch and better. Delinted and treated. Write for 
prices. Georgia Seed Company, Lavonia, Georgia 


HI BRED HALF & HALF 


COTTON SEED 


HURON GIN COMPANY 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
LEXINGTON TENNESSEE 




















FESCUE 


KY. 31 FESCUE SEED—Buy direct from the pro- 
ducer and save. Certified in 50 lb. bags, 34c¢ Ib.; Non- 
certified in 50 Ib. bags, 24c Ib. Orders for 500 ibs. or 
more shipped prepaid. Immediate delivery or will book 
your order for future shipment. Green Vu Seed Farms, 
Route 1, Cunningham, ; 

KENTUCKY GROWN Certified Kentucky 31 Fescue 
Seed, 30¢ pound; Non-Certified 99/90% noxious free, 25c 
pound. Fescue catalog. Cundiff Seed Farms, Box 31, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 

KENTUCKY 31 FESCUE, Certified. High Germina- 
tion. High Purity. Large lots, 32c. J. G. Chapman, 
Woodburn, Kentucky. 


GINSENG—GOLDENSEAL 


TWO GREAT Cash Crops Free—How to grow and sell 
seed. Ginseng Gardens, Asheville, North Carolina. 














GRASS 
CERTIFIED COASTAL 
BERMUDA 
FREE OF OBNOXIOUS WEEDS 
OR GRASSES 
Your Inquiries Appreciated 


BRITT & LEWIS FARMS 


PHONE 2465 


BAXLEY GEORGIA 





BUFFEL GRASS 
BUFFEL GRASS 
Nutritious Grazing Rapid Soil Building 
High Quality Hay esirable Seed 
ORDER HANDPICKED SEED NOW 
BILL’ S GRASS FARM 
RT. 2, BOX 11! RENHAM, TEXAS 


BUFFEL GRASS a hand “picked, $2.00 
pound. Minimum shipment, 5 pounds. Clyde Morgan, 
Route 1, Box 45B, San Benito, Texas. 


POTATOES 
A-GRADE IMPROVED Porto Rican Copper Skin 
Sweet Potato Seed. 800 bushels; $5.00 bushel. F.0.B 
Greensboro. Charles Jockisch, Box 142, Greensboro, Ala. 


KUDZU 


FARMERS, CATTLEMEN, DAIRYMEN, Grow 
Kudzu. Produces up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest 
feed every year. No crop failure. One planting lasts 
lifetime. Easily eradicated. Little cultivation after first 
year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. Quali- 
fies for Government Soil Conservation Payments. Write 
for ‘‘Facts About Kudzu’’ and prices on choicest 2-3 
year crowns and Kudzu seed. The Kudzu Farms, Barnes- 
ville, Georgia. 

KUDZU CROWNS—Prices and literature including 
Government Bulletins, containing actual photogra phs and 
facts. Reid’s Kudzu, Route 2, Merid‘an, Mis 

KUDZU SEED now available. Write for eee and 
“Facts About Kudzu."’ The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, 
Georgia. 




















WATERMELONS 
WATERMELON SEED 


Certified by Florida State Department 
of Agriculture 
Congo, pound delivered........................ $1.75 
Black Diamond, Cannon Ball, 


or Florida Giant, pound delivered... 1 75 
Wilt Resistant Dixie Queen, 
pound delivered ..........cc..-ceseseeseeee 1.75 


W. H. THOMSON, Seed Grower 
LLOYD FLORIDA 


NEW FAIRFAX, Congo, Garrison, Black Diamond, 
etc. New crop. Price list, write Roy Burgess, Seedsman, 
Liberty, South Carolina. 


Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertise- 
ments can tell only a part of the story of the adver- 
tised article. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan 
to keep a supply of government postcards on hand for this 








purppse. Even if the advertiser asks you to clip « 
coupon, the coupon can pasted on the postcard and 
mailed in. 


TOBACCO SEED 
“Those Who Demand The Best 
Plant WATSON Seed” 
Which means they insist on— 


WATSON PUREBRED 
TOBACCO SEED 


Only seed produced on our farms and under our 
special supervision is sold under the Watson label. 
Every ounce of our tobacco seed has been proven 
under actual field conditions*and they are ee to 
the soil types found in the Bright Leaf Belt 


Dixie Bright 101 Golden Harvest 


Dixie Bright 102 402 

Dixie Bright 27 White Gold 
Ox 1 - 181 Golden Cure 
Golden Wilt Virginia Gold 


Bottom’s Special Hicks Broadleaf 
All the above $2.00 oz.; $15.00 half pound; 
$28.00 pound; postpaid. 

Yellow Special 
$1.50 oz.; $11.00 half pound: 

21.00 pound; postpaid. 


Buy WATSON Tobacco Seed From Your 
Dealer or Write Us Direct for FREE Catalog 
WATSON FARMS, INC. 

P.O. BOX 1099 ROCKY MOUNT, N.C. 
“Those Who Demand The Best 
Plant WATSON Seed” 





BELL’S TOBACCO SEED 
“Our Reputation Is Your 
Protection” 


Improved selection of each variety grown 
from best improved select strains. All seed 
grown on Bell’s Seed Farm. Inspected and 
tested. Each variety especially. selected for 
cigarette type and heavy yields. 


Certified Dixie Bright 101, Dixie Bright 102, 

Dixie Bright 27; Virginia Gold, Oxford 1, 

402 and Bottom’s Special. 

S. C. Certified Golden Harvest, Hicks Broad- 

leaf and Oxford 1-181. 

New Selections, Bell’s No. 1, Bell’s No. 2, 

Bell’s No. 3, Golden Cure and White Gold. 
Ounce, $2.00; Y2 Pound, $14.00; 

Pound, $26.00. 

All Seed grown under rules and regulations 

of N. C. Crop: Improvement Association. 

“Prosperous Farmers Plant Bell’s Tobacco 

Seed.” 


BELL’S SEED FARM 
Nashville Highway 
Rocky Mount North Carolina 





BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 





$9.95 PER HUNDRED PREPAID 


100% Bloodtested 
U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED 
Guaranteed 95% Livability first 14 days 


under proper brooding conditions. Buy 
before chick prices advance. 


Broiler and Laying Type Chicks from hardy 
Northern Breeders. 
Prepaid 100% Live Delivery. C.0.D. Ship- 
ments. Send No Money. 


“AAAA” GRADE 


“AAAA"’ Grade Chicks are from flocks that come 
directly from outstanding breeders mated with males 
from dams from 200 to 300 egg production or other 


outstanding males. Christie, Nichols, New Hamp- 
shires. Arbor Acre White Rocks. Parks Barred 
Rocks. Parmenter and Crooks Reds. Ghostly and 
Creighton White Leghorns. 

BREED SEX 50 100 
Barred Rocks As Hatcbed..$ 7.45 $13.95 
White Rocks 
New Hampshires 95% Pullets. 10.00 18.95 
Indian River Crosses 
White Wyandottes Cockerels 7.45 13.95 
Cornish Cross_............As Hatched 8.50 15.95 
R. I. Red 95% Pullets. 12.50 23.95 

it ta As Hatched... 8.50 15.95 
White Leghorns As Hatched 8.50 15.95 

(Ghostley and 95% Pullets. 17.00 32.95 

Creighton) Cockerels _.. 2.75 4.95 
ee 9.95 


Send No Money. Mail Your Order Today. 
DIXIE HATCHERIES 








BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 

BABY CHICKS—$6.85, 100, ¢ 0.D. Bods, Rocks, 
Hampshires and heavy assorted. As hate! No Leg- 
horns. Price at Hatchery. Surplus “Gnick Co., ” Milesbrug 


8, Pennsylvania. 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 














BABY CHICKS 
GEORGIA STATE 
HATCHERY CHICKS 
WILL MAKE THIS YOUR 
GREATEST PROFIT YEAR 


Whether you raise your chicks‘ for eggs or 
for meat, your selection of Georgia State 
Hatchery Chicks will prove a profitmaker. 
Our chicks are bred to mature faster and 
produce more eggs regardless of breed. We 
guarantee 100% live arrival in good order 
and we also guarantee 95% accuracy in all 
sexed baby chicks. Plan now to get the high- 
est quality baby chicks . . . Plan now to get 
Georgia State Hatchery chicks! 
U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED 
Indian River 
Rock-Hampshire Cross 
Cal. Cornish Cross 
New Hampshire Reds 
White Rocks 
Rhode Island Reds 
Barred Rocks 


Bronze, Broad Breast Turkey Poults— 
February 1 to June 15 


FOR PRICES THAT CAN’T BE BEAT 
Send a Post Card for Latest Price List! 


WRITE TODAY TO: 
Atlanta’s Oldest and 
Most Reliable Hatchery 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
DEPT. P, 213 FORSYTH STREET, S.W. 
Atlanta 3 Georgia 


SENSATIONAL CUT PRICE VALUES!—Egg Bred 
Chicks. 10 extra with every 100 ober igs ues time 
ae. U.S. Approved, Pullorum Passed. - Barred 

ocks, Hampshires, Wyandottes, . "13. 95, 100; 
Puilcts, $17.90; Cockerels, $13.90; Wyanhamps, Rock- 
hamps, Ham rocks, Cornishhamps, Cornishrocks, 
a. $13.9 Pullets, $17.90; Cockerels, 
Large T. oy “Over Comb White Leghorns, 

oes. 00; Cockerels, $3.95. Aura on Black: 
White “Minoreas, $13.95; Pullets, $29 
$4.95. Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Buff eanes. 
Pullets, $29.95. S.L. Wyandottes, Australorps, 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Columbia Rocks, White Ameri- 
cans, $14.95; Pullets, $18.90; Cockerels, $16.00. White- 
Black Giants, Brahmas, $16.95; Pullets, 

18.00, 


$21.50: Cock- 
erels Heavy Assorted, $10.90. Left Over Heavies, 





No Sex Guarantee, Good Chicks, $8.95, plus postage. 
Send order in now. Don’t delay. Immediate or future 
shipments. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Dept B, Mt. 


Healthy, Ohio. 


FOR TOP BROILER PROFITS 





You'll like our Meat Type 
Nichols New Hampshires 
White Rock - Hampshire Cross 
White Rocks 


—all economical and rapid converters of 
feed into meat. 


FOR HIGH EGG PROFITS 
there are none better than 
Our Parmenter Reds 


Babcock White Leghorns 


These are strains which have been famous 
for years as outstanding producers of top 
quality eggs. 
95% LIVABILITY THROUGH 3 WEEKS 
U. S. Approved — Pullorum Clean 


Write for FREE Catalog 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY 


1219 W. Lee Street 
GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX—Amazing discount, thousands 
hatching. It’s been Atz’s Famous Chix since 1917. We 
have 14 breeds to select from. U. 8. Approved-Pullorum 
Passed and hand selected. Have your chix delivered in 
January or February. The discount will, in some in- 
stances, pay the feed bill. Our guarantees protect you. 
100,000 satisfied customers is your best assurance. An 
order of big English Leghorns or New Hampshires will 
positively satisfy. They are egg machines. Rush inquiries 
for interesting details and quick discounts. Atz’s Mam- 
moth Hatcheries, Box 1, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


Beamsdale White Leghorns 


U.S. R.O.P.—Certified—Pullorum Clean 
Get ready to make ans et a De with Beams- 





dale Famous Leghorn 74% of: candi- 
dates wuatises for ROP swith araeaiee less than 
7%. In Aw less than 5% mortality. Up to 351 


egg A... 

Also hateh, Sex- link and Dominant White Cross. 

All eggs produced from ms on our own farm. 
Buy direct from breeder, they cost no more. 


BEAMSDALE HATCHERY 
ROUTE 2 LAWNDALE, N. C 


HELM’S APPROVED Pullorum Clean Chicks—Na- 
tionally famous, thirty years. Brown Leghorns hold three 
world records. Free bi ing booklet. Helm’s Chicks, 
Paducah, Kentue' 

ae Ng OFFER — 110 big broiler chicks, $2.50; 
4100, $9.00. Quick C.O.D. shipments. Rauche Chicks, 
Kleinfeltersville 12, Pennsylvania. 

ROU NDHEAD ——— sae Pullets—April hatched. 
H, Binford, Athens, 


Asicnified ods a on next page) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 


HAVE TOP PROFIT HENS from 
WORLD’S CHAMPION LAYERS 
with BOOTH CHICKS 


When _you order Booth Chicks you start with chicks 
bred from Laying Strains that have earned a Na- 
tional Reputation for World’s Champion Laying 
Ability and Top Profit Making Qualities 

For 5 consecutive years Booth Layers made the high- 
est average production in all Phi ge oe Laying Con- 
tests of any breeder of Leghorns, Rocks and Reds. 
Soon BREEDER CAN EQU AL THIS 


THOUS OF PEDIGREED MALES 
FROM 300-351 EGG SIRES 


A great many of these males are sons and grandsons 
of our World’s Champion Hens, Thousands of the 
females mated to these males are daughters or grand- 
daughters of our World’s Champion Hens or their 
full sisters. 


BIG ai BEAUTIFUL FREE _— 
N NATURAL COLO 


Our FREE bas tells WHY over ef 000 poultry 
raisers reorder Booth Chicks every year. It tells 
how these people can be sure that they always get 
High Quality, Top Profit Chicks. 

In Natural Colors it shows our Champion Layers, 
our Breeding Farms. Gives full prices on Day Old 
$8 Started Chicks. 3 MATINGS--Wh. Leghorns, 
Wh. Brd. Rocks, Deep Red Rhode Island Reds, New 

Hamps., Wyandottes, Production Whites and As- 
sorted. $8.90 to $17.90 per 100. Write today. 


BIG DISCOUNTS ON ADVANCE ORDERS. 


BOOTH FARMS 
BOX 930 CLINTON, MISSOURI 


67 RARE VARIETIES Baby Chicks, Eggs, Breeding 
Stock—Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Chickens, Bantams. Free 
handsome catalogue, color pictures showing Lakenvelders, 
Polish, _Hamburgs, Andalusians, Sussex, Turkens, 
Giants, Cornish, Houdans, Langshans, Minorcas, Wyan- 
dottes, Rocks, Australorps, Spanish, Buttercups, An- 
conas, Orpingtons, Reds, Brahmas, Baby Bantams, 10 
varieties Crossbreds, including Austra-Whites, Cornish- 
Rocks. Murray McMurray, Box B50, Webster City, Iowa. 


Trail’s End White Leghorns Earn 
Success Stories in Farm Paper! 














You will not be disappointed with Trail’s 
End high egg bred, big type, long living 
White Leghorns that carry much weight. 
Their continuous laying of large white eggs 
throughout the year is the way.a lot of them 
build up their 300 egg yield. To keep this 
high egg yield continuous we bought 3,000 
breeding cockerels during the past five 
years, 1,000 of them from dams with egg 
records of 300 eggs and higher in 51 weeks. 
One must have this kind of breeding during 
our present day competition for large profits. 
White Lehgorns, New Super New Hampshire 
Reds, Barred Rocks, R. |. Reds. Pullorum 
tested breeders. Pullets or straight run 
chicks. Please write for free literature, low 
profit sharing prices. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
Gordonsville Virginia 





STROMBERG PEDIGREED SIRED rugged egg pro- 
ducers. Bred for high vitality and efficiency. Specializing 
in Babcock-Ghostley_strain White Leghorns for longer 
laying, Dietz White Rocks, high production Rhode Island 
Reds, No. 171 3-way cross, Large Type Danish Brown 
Leghorns, ay Anconas plus other popular varieties 
and crosses. Stromberg Scientific Breeding Plan de- 
scribed in beautiful 1953 Colored Catalog free. Stromberg 
Hatchery, Fort Dodge 11, Towa. 


COLONIAL — World’s 
Largest Chick Producer 
Announces New Cut Price Offer 


Do you want BETTER CHICKS for LESS money? 
Do you want LAYERS? For 23 straight years, more 
people have chosen Colonial Chicks for PROFIT than 
any other kind! World leadership in number of 
chicks produced shows prices and breeding are right! 
Your Favorite Breed at Its Best. 


PEDIGREE SIRED—Records up to 359 Eggs 
Hens that set world records and won U.S. Egg Lay- 
ing Contests have contributed their sensational blood 
lines to Colonial’s breéding program. Colonial’s best 
grade chicks give you a flock enriched with GEN- 
ERATIONS of up to 359 egg blood. 


98% LIVABILITY IN OFFICIAL TESTS 
Official Agencies of Nebraska, Iowa, Ohio, Missouri, 
obtained reports on Colonial Chicks covering a 2- 
year period, showed 98% livability to 2 to 3 weeks 
of age under average farm conditions. 


FREE! WRITE FOR CATALOG AND BEST 
CHICK DEAL IN COLONIAL’S HISTORY 


Our biggest savings yet on started and day-old pul- 
lets, chicks as hatched or sexed. Purebreds or cross- 
breeds. Write now! 


PULLETS LOW AS $14.90 PER 100 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
BOX 1740 CULLMAN, ALA. 


AJAX CHICKS ON SHARES—Pay for your chicks at 
six months. Liberal plan so you can make good profits. 
Kight purebreds and hybrids. U.S. Approved. Write to- 
day for money making proposition. Ajax Farms, Box 
425, Quincy, Illinois. 


Cornish-X-Hampshires; Cornish-X-Rocks; Austra- 

- Whites; W yandette - X - Rocks; Hampshire - X - 
Rocks; Minorea-X-Leghorns; etc. ‘Crossbreed vigor 
and production. Produce fancy market eggs and 
broi! ers. Pullorum p Reon U. 8. Approved. 


alog Free 
STANDARD fate ‘HERIES 
Box 1215-A Decatur, Illinois 


SPECIAL—10 extra ae chicks with order of 100 
at $2.95; 220 for $5.00. , Reds, Grgeeee- Leghorns. 
Our selection, breed and ay ‘Qui ck C.0.D. shipments. 
Lee Chicks, Sheridan 32, Penna. 

















BABY CHICKS 


BEST QUALITY AAA and AAAA Chicks, 100% pul- 
lorum tested. New Hampshires, White Rocks, rred 
Rocks, Austra-Whites, White 
Heavy pullets, $14.95. Heavy cox, $7.90. 
and Austra-White pullets, $18.95. Hybrid Cockerels, 
$3.95. Leftovers, $2.95. Mixed cockerels, $1.95. 100% 
7 = Free catalog. Pleasant View Hatchery, Gerald, 
ssouri. 


RAISE 98% OR WE REFUND! 
Superior AAAA Chicks 
200-355 EGG PEDIGREED STRAINS 


We refund on loss over 2% 1st 2 weeks on these 
famous AAAA grade chicks, Have 200 to 355 egg 
blood lines in YOUR hens through trapnested 
R.O.P. strain males. Leghorns, Hampshires, Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, etc. Pullorum bloodtested to 
ZERO reaction. MORE EGG BREEDING at IOWER 
PRICES! As hatched or sexed. 

NEW! BRED-TO-LAY EGG STRAINS AND 
HIGH FEED CONVERSION MEAT CROSSES 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Contests’ champion meat 
strains in Hamps, Rocks, etc. Fast gains at_ big 
feed savings. Low dressing cost. Crosses from 
breeding that set an All-Time World Egg Record. 
Austra-Whites; Legorcas; True-Lines. Write today 
ho BIG FREE CATALOG. EARLY-ORD a. andl 

OUNTS. Low as $8.90 per 100 up. Prepaid 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY 
Box 118 Windsor, Mo. 











“Finally got a hired girl, then I got a 
hired hand, now I ain’t got nothing.” 





GREAT PLAINS CHICKS 


GUARANTEED MORE PROFITABLE 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 

Write for this guarantee. See what it says! The 
difference in CASH EGG CROP is the result that 
counts. Our AAAA pedigree breeding makes that 
difference. Read the details. Then decide for 
yourself. 

HERE’S WHY. . . World Champion Layers Have 
Been Produced by These BRED TO LAY BLOOD- 
LINES— 

Leghorns, Hampshires, Rocks, other purebreeds— 
trapnested since 1924 on one of America’s finest 
pedigree breeding farms. These strains have made 
World, U.S. and State Egg records. The result? 
Exceptional customer successes showing high as $3 
to $6 a hen profit. Also sensational contest proved 
crossbreeds and True-Lines! 

FREE CATALOG .. . Lower Prices! 
*Write nearest address for CASH ADJUSTMENT 
GUARANTEE, Early-Order SAVINGS, FREE 
COLOR CATA le 


GREAT PLAINS HATCHERIES 
Effingham, Ill. Fulton, Miss. 


BUY U.S._CERTIFIED-PULLORUM CLEAN New 
Hampshires, White Leghorns, White Rocks from sg 8 
--an ROP Breeding farm and hatchery. Also Ap- 
proved Barred Rocks; Keds; White Wvandottes: “Dark 
Cornish, and Crossbreds. Hatched right—priced’ right. 
Liberal guarantee. Write for description and prices. 
Martin’s Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiana 


U. S. APPROVED 
PULLORUM CLEAN 


New Hampshires 








Parmenter Reds 
White Leghorns - 
Baby Chicks as Hatched, or Sexed, 95% 
guaranteed on sexing. 
BEST BREEDING, PRICES REASONABLE, 
FAMOUS QUALITY AND LIVABILITY. 


SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE ALABAMA 





LOWER “PRICES! AAA New Hampshires, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks $11.95 per 100 
as hatched. Heavy Assorted $9.95. 100% Bloodtested., 
Live delivery guaranteed. C.0.D. Ruby Chicks, Dept. 
P¥F-7, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Southeastern Poultrymen 


Succeed With Chicks From Stock 
Specially Selected to 


LIVE and LAY in the SOUTHEAST 


Breeders selected to thrive under Southeast- 
ern conditions since 1938. Write for circular 
giving egg records and profit records cus- 
tomers make with Durr’s White Leghorns, 
Production R. |. Reds and Production New 
Hampshires. It’s FREE. Pullorum tolerance 
ZERO. Cockerels 3c up. 


DURR-SCHAFFNER HATCHERY 
209 Peters St., S.W., Box P Atlanta 3, Ga. 











MOVING?! Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 
nearest office. Be sure to give both your old and 
new addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham 





BABY CHICKS 
Densmore White Leghorns 
U. S. Certified — Pullorum Clean 
Big Eggs — Top Yield — Large -Profits 
—from Virginia's Oldest R.O.P. Breeding 
Farm 


Densmore Chicks for Broilers 


U. S. Approved — Pullorum Clean 
Fast Growing — Early Feathering 


New Hampshires White Plymouth Rocks 
—from strains especially developed for size, 
fleshing quality and egg-laying ability, too! 


Write for Prices and Delivery. Dates. 
1903 OUR FIFTIETH YEAR 1953 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 
Box 267-PA Roanoke 2, Va. 


ASSORTED HEAVIES.$.75, 100; Positively no Leg- 
horns! no cripples! no culls! Reds, "Rocks, Hampshires 

7.75, 100; mention Ist, 2nd, or 3rd choice, Send check 
oF money order. We pay postage. Live delivery. Chick 
Brokers—Our 26th year. Shipped from nearest Hatchery 
Supplier. Atlas Chick Co., Dept. P, St. Louis, Mo. 

RAISE RIVERSIDE CHICKS 
FOR GOOD RESULTS 


Get Chicks Improved For Years with Bloodlines, 
Outstanding Strains 

FOR HIGH EGG PRODUCTION: Riverside famous 
laying strain chicks. Improved bloodlines. Ghostley 
strain Leghorns. Parmenter Rhode Island Reds. 
Park’s Barred Rocks. Arbor Acres White Rocks. 
12 breeds and crossbreds. 
FOR QUALITY BROILERS: Raise Riverside spe- 
cial broiler chicks, improved with bloodlines famous 
Nichols broiler strains. Fast growth. High feed 
is Sgr 

Ss. * APPROVED — PULLORUM PASSED 
Tusseents hatching weekly. Order now. Prompt 
shipment. Reasonable prices. Free catalog. Write 
today. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES 


BOX 1391F KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


U. 8. APPROVED - PULLORUM CLEAN — New 
Hampshires, Parmenter Reds, White Leghorns. Baby 
Chicks as’ Hatched, or Sexed, 95% accuracy guaranteed 
on sexing. Best breeding, prices reasonable, famous 
quality and livability. Southland Hatchery, Collinsville, 
Alabama. 

SENSATIONAL VALUES—Pullorum Passed Chicks. 
Thousands weekly. All breeds. Low prices. Write for big 
early discount. Save money. Order your chicks early. 
Don't delay. Write now. Find out about big money sav- 
ing offer. Yesterlaid Chick Hatchery, Sardinia, Ohio. 


ANCONAS 
MY BIG TYPE ANCONA Chicks bred from world’s 

















LEGHORNS 
BOOTH WHITE LEGHORNS 
WORLD’S CHAMPIONS FOR 


2 YEAR EGG PRODUCTION 


When you order Booth White Leghorn chicks 
start with a strain that has earned a National Repy. 
tation for eee Champion Laying and Top ‘op Profit 
Making Qaaiitie 

13 Booth Leghorns set the ALL TIME World's 
Record ay T, year egg production at the Pennsylvania 
Hen Contest laying - average of 508 eggs per hen 
with 100% Livabilit 

Scientifically the blood, of the great World’s © 
pions we have bred in past years, has been so distrip. 
uted that a great majority of our 1952 chicks win 
have the blood of one or more of these great layers, 


BIG NEW BEAUTIFUL FREE CATALOG 


In Natural Colors it shows our Champion Layers, 
Our Big, Modern Breeding Farms. Gives full prices 
on ‘Day Old Chicks or Started Pullets. 3 MATINGS 
—as low as $7.90 per 100. Write today 


BIG DISCOUNTS ON ADVANCE ‘ORDERS, 


BOOTH FARMS 
BOX 931 CLINTON, MISSOURI 





BIG DANISH BROWN LEGHORNS will Droduce 
more with less attention than any breed. Hogan’s big 
new type layers world’s highest official egg producing 
browns have led the nation’s laying contests for years 
6% pound er are not unusual. Chick asereture: Hogan 
Farms, Box 195-P, Muskogee, Oklahom: 

CHAMPION LEGHORNS FOR HIGH PRO. 


DUCTION — 30 YEARS OF BREEDING 


One of the oldest and largest breeding 
farms. Pullorum past. Order January and 
February chicks now for all year round egg 
profits. 16 page catalog free. Cockerels 
$1.95 per 100 C.O.D. fee extra. 


CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 
CHAMPION NORTH CAROLINA 


IDEAL U. 8. CERTIFIED White Leghorn Chicky 
direct from our best R.O.P. Breeding Stock. Write to 
bargain chick value during the Summer and Fall. U, § 
Approved, Pullorum Clean New Hampshire and Hamp. 
ies Chicks. Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Cameron, 

‘exas. 

NEW PUREBRED strain-crossed 240-300-egg-trap- trap- 
nest-pedigreed White Leghorns. Rugged as hybrids; but 
pure Leghorns. Snow-white eggs. Sire’s dam's records 
show egg weights 24-28 ounces per dozen. Catalog 
Standard Hatcheries, Dept. 627-A, Decatur, Illinois, 

AMONG WORLD'S LARGEST producers big 
Danish Brown Leghorn chicks. Egg contest winners, Ad- 
vance order discounts. Free catalog. Missouri Valley 
Farm, Box 687, Marshall, Mo. 


MINORCAS 


START SHOULDER TO SHOULDER with the pioneer 
strain—genuine Kircher Buff Minorcas. Years ahead ip 
breeding for larger fancy eggs, heavier fowl. Otto ¢ 
Kircher, Box 136, Butler, Missouri. 























champion bloodlines. Winners Ancona laying ck 
ship Missouri, Oklahoma contests. Advance orders * dis- 
counts. Free catalog. Missouri Valley Farm, Box 677, 
Marshall, Missouri. 


SHEPPARD'S “‘FAMOUS’’ ANCONAS — First at 
world’s greatest shows twenty years. Champion layers, 
large eggs. Reduced prices. Catalog free. Cecil Sheppard, 
Berea, Ohio. 








AUSTRA-WHITES 


AJAX SUPER DELUXE AUSTRA-WHITES—Austra- 
White customers report 3 poult broilers at 10 weeks. 
Layers 4% months. Extra rugged vitality. High liva- 
bility. Quiek maturing. U.S. Approved. tee Sharing 
Prices. Catalog free. Ajax Farms, Box 421, Quincy, Ill. 


BROILER CHICKS 


SPECIAL OFFER—10 free chicks. Day old broiler 
chicks. Table assortment or hatchery surplus. These 
chicks are No. 1 AAA. No culls or cripples. All chicks 
come from reliable hatcheries. Rocks, Leghorns, Reds, 
Crosses, or assorted, guaranteed all good chicks. Our 
choice sex and breed. Only $2.95 per 110, $5.00 per 200, 
plus all shipping charges. Order from this ad ©.0.D. 
will ship at once. Kline’s Chickery, Strausstown 5, Pa. 


BROILER RAISERS! Boost broiler profits. Read 
“Broiler Growing’’—America’s new idea-packed maga- 
zine written for You! Latest raising, marketing advice; 
money-making tips for battery, floor brooding. Bargain 
Offer—8 months, $1.00; (One Year, $2.00.) Order Now! 
Broiler Growing, Dept. K, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


BROILER CHICKS—Leghorn Cockerels, big English 
type from bloodtested flocks. $2.95 per 100. Mixed breeds, 
no sex guarantee, $4.95 per 100. Shipped COD plus post- 
age. Order direct. Central Farms, Box I, Zeeland, Mich. 


NEW “GOLDBUFF” X Hamp Broad Breast Cross. 
Thick meat, top to keel. Blocky thighs. Short legs. More 
white meat. Extra fancy. No dark pins. Catalog. Standard 
Hatcheries, Dept. 626-A, Decatur, Illinois. 


THIS gl 1 Ereetatee Bloodtested Broiler 
Chicks. $2.25 Rd $6.60 per 300. Prompt C.O. 
shipments. hg enveey, guaranteed. Noll’s Poultry 
Farm, We ieinfeltersville, ennsylvania. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Big Bloodtested Broiler Chicks, 


110, $2.50; 440, $9.00. Quick C.0.D. shipment. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Crestwood Farms, Sheridan 5, Pa. 


CORNISH 
YEARS OF SPECIALIZING on Dark White, buff 
Cornish. Real livability. Extra large, blocky birds. Ideal 
for roasters, and capons. Catalog free. Standard Hatch- 
eries, Box 1215-N, Decatur, Illinois. 


GAMES 


PUREBRED GAMES, Travelers, Stags, $6.00; pul- 
lets, $3.00. C. L. Porter, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 


GIANTS 


GIANTS, LARGEST American Breed, Huge size. Ex- 
cellent laying qualities. Ideal for the midwest farm. 
Chick catalog describes black, white varieties. Send 5c 
for postage. Foy Farms, Box 310, Clinton, Iowa. 


HAMBURGS 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS—Most beautiful 
of all fowls. Heavy layers, not sitters. Write today for 
free catalog. Send 5c postage. Foy Farms, Box 310, 
Clinton, Towa. 
































BIG, HEAVYWEIGHT Black Minorcas, Chicks, Stock, 
Free circular. Dougherty’s Minorca Farm, 2471-P, Char 
lotte, North Carolina. 





ROCKS 
BAGBY BROAD Breasted White Rocks. Sensational 
for egg production or quick broiler profits. Egg contest 
winners. Customers report 3% pound fryers in 10 = 
Free illustrated catalog. Missouri Valley Farms, Bor 
697, Marshall, Missouri. 


WYANDOTTES 
SILVER LACED, Columbian and White Wyandottes, 
Our specialty for 30 years. Chicks from select matings, 
Write for illustrated catalog describing each variety. 
Send 5e for postage. Foy Farms, Box 310, Clinton, lows. 
COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTE PULLETS—Freshwate 
Farms, Mebane, North Carolina. 


TURKEYS 


POULTS AND EGGS 
For Immediate Delivery 


BROAD BREASTED BRONZE 
BELTSVILLE WHITES 


All U. ‘S$. Approved and Pullorum Clean 
Poult van delivery service. 


Up to 20,000 poults weekly. 
SOUTHEASTERN TURKEY 
RANCH 

South Carolina 


NORMAN’S FAMOUS POULTS—10 years progress 
breeding. Genuine Broad Breasted Bronze. U Pul- 
lorum Clean. 100% live delivery suave "sew 
money making customer friends 30 states. Order early 
for choice dates. Norman Turkey Farm, Charlotte Hall, 
Maryland. 


TURKEY RAISERS! Boost turkey profits with Amer 
ica’s only all-turkey magazine. Packs latest raising, 
marketing advice; money-making ideas! Bargain Offe— 
9 months, $1.00; (One Year, $2.00.) Order Todas! 
Turkey World, Dept. 76, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


BELTSVILLE BROILER POULTS available all fall 
and winter. Livability guaranteed 10 days. 5,000 to 10,000 
weekly. Our own breeders laying now. Wyse 
Turkey Hatchery, Archbold, Ohio. 

COOPER BARREL SHAPED Broad Breasted Bron 
or White Holland. Beltsville Whites. Some poults low # 
45c. Sexed poults available. —_—_ Clean. 
Turkey Hatchery, Oakwood, 

RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY Write ® toe 
information explaining how to make up to % 
your own backyard. Address National “Turkey ft a 
Dept. 5, Columbus, Kansas. 

TURKEY POULTS — Broad Breasted Bronze aod 
White Holland. Pullorum Tested. 70c. Roebuck Turkey 
Farm, Roebuck, South Carolina. 











Sumter 


























LEGHORNS 


BIG BARRON LEGHORNS—Austra Whites, Leg- 
Hamps, New Hampshires, Delaware Hamps. Excellent 
egg and broiler strains. Assorted, $6.90. Heiman 
Hatchery, Montrose 3, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 


NORTHERN ork wie QUAIL — Immediate de- 
livery, $5.00 pair, F.O.B. . Hardy, Alexandria City, 
Alabama. 





ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S Largest Producers of big 
type heavy producing Danish SC Brown Leghorn chicks. 
Special price, free catalog. Smith Chickeries, Box 
262-29, Mexico, Missouri. 


HELM’'S IMPORTED Danish Brown Leghorns holder 
three world records. Leading Breeds. Approved Pullorum 
Clean. Helm’s Chicks, Paducah, Kentucky. 


HANSON WORLD Great Production Strain Leghorns. 
Have used 300 egg pedigreed sires since 1930. Theo. 
Jeschke, 2712 Walnut, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Read These Columns Carefully Each Month—You will 
find many different products advertised. You can safely 
order from our advertisers—they are reliable. 














PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, Bantams, Guineas, We- 
= thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, 
owa. 
BLUE EGG LAYING Auracanas. T. C. Hunter, Bat 

970, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. —_ 

you ING PARROTS—Make fine talkers. Herb Millet, 
1911-N, Lubbock, Texas. aimee 

The ae is Over. But U. S Savings Bonds still 4 
resent a good investment. Idle money does no ro 
good, but when invested in U. 8. Savings Bonds it py 
vides the government with essential funds for a jn 
staggering obligations while providing you a safé 
profitable investment. 
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BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 
EASANTS on the $100 week plan. 4 
nalse f — can make you independent. Free de- 
po Great Central Game Management System, Colum- 
ee BI Y¥ i 
S$ — Beautiful India ues. Young pairs, 
gas. pe oerere pairs, $50.00 and $65.00. Shipped any- 
where. F. H. Me ‘rae, Eustis, Florida. 








DUCKS—GEESE 


3SE—Exhibition style, massive market 
BABY ey Emden. gtay Toulouse goslings. Over 12 
pounds 10 weeks. Easiest, fastest, cheapest to grow— 
live longest, fewest ge ood rl ‘farm animals. 
e 
GOLDEN EGG GUOSE FARM 
R-IV Hampton, Conn. 


CATTLE 





POULTRYMEN - CATTLEMEN - DAIRYMEN 
RANGE PELLETS—CREEP FEED 
FITTING RATIONS—CALF STARTER 
Car Lots and Trailer Lots shipped 
anywhere in the Southeast. 

CALL OR WRITE 

FARM SERVICE DIVISION . 


COSBY-HODGES MILLING CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
JAZZ Feeds are ‘Tops in Scientific Feeding” 





AND DUCK HATCHING Eggs, Guinea, 
B.S Quails. Small low priced Incubators for 
these breeds. Illustrated interesting circular free. Goshen 
Poultry Farm, G-23, Goshen, Indiana. 





Poultry <=—~- 

H WHITE Pekin Ducklings, $24.50 per 
100; AMG pet 50; $7.45 per 25. Louisiana Hatcheries, 
Dept. PF, New Orleans. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
FEED MIXER Saves You $8-$16 a ton 
EE pour own feeds. Perfect mixes in ten minutes, 
Five s eee, 700 to 4000 pounds capacities. World’s larg- 
est se . . over 9000 in use. Sold on 30 day trial. 
Priced iow. cash or time pezments. Free catalog. Brower 
Manufacturing Co., Box V76, Quincy, Tllinois. 

BIGGER POULTRY PROFITS! Read Amer- 
tot Reding poultry magazine. Latest raising, market- 
ing advice; money-making ideas every month. a 
time Bargain Offer—9 months, 25c; 48 months, $1.0 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 7, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


WRITE FOR BROWER’S Big - ig * Poultry and Live- 
stock Equipment Catalog and Guide. Chock-full valuable 
poultry raising information. World’s eabens line poultry 
supplies, battery broiler plants. Lowest prices. Brower 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. V57, Quincy, Illinois. 














HAWKINS Million $ Hen Brooders—5 tier—clean, 
ready to go; priced low. Also Bundy Electric Incubators; 
bargain. John B. Gage, Trustee, Green Ridge, Missouri. 


LIVESTOCK 


FOR SOUTHEASTERN LIVESTOCK NEWS... 
read Southern Livestock Journal, published monthly 
with coverage of purebred and commercial news origi- 
nating in country’s fastest growing livestock section. 
$2.00 for the next twelve issues. Southern Livestock 
Journal, Macon, Georgia. 





GUARANTEED SELECT Wisconsin Dairy Calves— 
Holsteins, Guernseys, Brown Swiss available in any 
quantity. Healthy, typey and ready to ship. No milk re- 

quired. B. and Bangs Tested. Vaccinated against 
Shipping Fever. Write for Free Folder. Visit us. Call 

. J. M. McFarland & Sons, Watertown 9, Wisconsin. 


SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORNS 
FIRST ANNUAL SALE 
at the farm 
JANUARY 28, 1953 
L & L FARMS 
ALABAMA 
Guest Consignors to Sale 
DR. D. W. GRIFFIN, Chipley, Fla. 


BLACK BELT FARMS, Snowdoun, Ala. 
C. B. TEEGARDIN & SONS, Ashville, Ohio 


DOTHAN 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 


REGISTERED MILKING Shorthorn Bull Calves— 
Sired by outstanding son of national champion with high 
classification, show winnings, and milk production. Jack 

yinson, Newport, Tennessee. 

PRODUCTION aaa Bull Calves, Herd Sires, Dam 
and Geene Dam, average 960 pounds butterfat. Write or 
visit. U. H. Merritt, "Minor Hill, Tenn. 








HOLSTEINS — GUERNSEYS 


Large selection young, close-up, heavy producing 
high-grade dairy cows and springing heifers. Avail- 
able the year-round. Choicest quality at reasonable 
prices. Private daily sales in our cleaned and dis- 
infected stables. T.B. and State Laboratory Bang’s 
Tested; many Calfhood Vaccinated. Prices quoted 
without obligation. Buy with confidence from Ohio’s 
oldest established, Licensed and Bonded Distribu- 


tors. 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phone: Kirby 5041 Established 1849 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS—Large selection of 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. TB and 
Bang’s tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘‘Grand Hotel 
for Dairy Cattle,’’ Elgin, Ill. (Hotel accommodations). 
Established 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 
Okla., Branch—Phone: Claremore 116. 


FARMERS ATTENTION—Holstein and Guernsey 
Heifers, 300 pounds and up, also Springing Heifers. 
We have on hand at most times 200 to 300 head to pick 
from. Come here and save time and expense. Link Broth- 
ers, Inc., Minong, Wisconsin. 

SELECTED DAIRY HEIFERS and Ca'ves from na- 
tionally known America’s Dairyland sold on approval. 
Write for free information. Greenwald Brothers, Oakland 
Dairy Farms, Mukwonago, Wisconsin. > 

LARGE SELECTION of Holstein and Guernsey 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and young spring- 
er cows. Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana 

WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN and Guernsey Heifers and 
Calves for Sale. Delivered on approval. James E. Welch, 




















HAY 


FOR SALE—Dairy alfalfa, clover and other grades 
of hay, inspection a. Art Callari Hay Company, 
Upper Sandusky, 

HAY FOR SALE: eieads nme Alfalfa, Clover. 
Kopff Hay Co., Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS Permanently Identified! 
Rustproof Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals stamped with name 
and number. Self-piercing, humane, inexpensive. Over 
50,000 users! Free samples, catalog, write Dept. a 1, 
Security Seal, 144 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


ABORTION MASTITIS, other diseases. Full deails— 
Free literature. Money-saving prices on Vaccines, Bac- 
terians, Pharmaceuticals. Kansas City Vaccine Co., 
Dept. IE, Kansas City, Missouri. 














CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY CATTLE MARKERS complete with chain, 
brass tag for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden 


. Arrow Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
DAIRY GOATS 


PROFIT AND HEALTH from Dairy Goats. Monthly 
magazine tells how. 12-Month Subscription $1.00. Dairy 
Goat Journal, Columbia. C20, Missouri. 

MILKING AND SPRINGER DOES. Registered Nu- 
bian Bucks, $25.00 up. Keith Randle, Granbury, Texas. 


DOGS 


PUREBRED BORDER COLLIES, English Shepherds. 
America’s most useful dogs. Puppies all ages. Both 
sexes. Choice colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. We - and sell our own stock. Fairmount 
Farm, Cedar Falls, ra 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups—(Distemper 
vaccinated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. 
instructions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
Satisfied customers, Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SHEPHERDS. — Farm 
working bloodline. Pups guaranteed. Stud service. John 
Blankenship, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD or Collie Pups for watch and 
stock. Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zim- 
merman Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 


REGISTERED AND PUREBRED English Shepherds. 
Excellent heelers, watch, companions. E, L. Wright, 
Tennessee Ridge, Tenn. 


COLLIES, SHEPHERDS, Pekingese, Rat Terriers, 
Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 


RAT TERRIER > + eee for ratters. Crusad- 
ers Kennels, Stafford, Kansas 


MINK 


MINK—Pedigreed, select lity. Visit Voight 
Atlanta, Texas or Lomira, Wisconsin. or ata fe se 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 
FAMOUS ANGORAS, Chinchillas, White Giants !— 
World’s most profitable rabbits. Finest heavy- producing 


prize-winners. » Catalog free. P. F. Grinsteads, Edwards- 
Ville, Illinois 


STEADY EARNINGS with Angora Rabbits. Free 
illustrated booklets tell how, lists markets, successful 
raisers. Wilson's, 170 E. Butler, West St. Paul, Minn. 


MAKE BIG MONEY! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
ville 10, Pennsylvania. 









































CHINCHILLAS—High quality, low price. Must sell 
out, illness. W. L. Sealy, 20191 Charleston, Detroit 3, 
Michi igan. 

EXTRA MONEY—Raising Pedigreed Rabbits. Free 
details. Martin's Rabbitry, Morganfield 12, Kentucky. 

RAISE RABBITS—Produce your own meat, make 
extra profits. Waters Rabbit Farm, W 1, Glennville, Ga. 
pataNnn: ARD RABBIT JOURNAL, B-241-P, qptines, 

a. Year $1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 2 

RAISING GUINEA PIGS, profitable. Fr = Kk) 
Taylors, B426H, Hapeville, Georgia. + Seon 

GUINEA PIGS—Selected stock. Pri 
Winfield Harrison, Fitzgerald, Ga. eee 

Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertis- 
ments can tell only a part the story of the adver- 
tised article. In a great many cases catalogs or _— 
folders are available for the asking. It is a 
to keep a supply of government postcards on hand for This 




















Durpose. Even if the advertiser -asks you to clip a 
oelel’ ~ coupon can be pasted on the postcard and 


go, Wis. Phone Eagle 778 
Buy More U. 8. Savings Bonds. Every time we buy a 
bond we help a little to keep down inflation—that monster 
which destroys the buying power of our savings. 


AYRSHIRES 


FOR SALE—Registered Ayrshire Bulls from calves to 
service age. Caswell-Grange, Americus, Georgia. 


HOLSTEINS 


PUREBRED AND HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Of all ages—especially heifers and cows capable of 
from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day. Selected from 
the 10 best dairy cattle counties in Wisconsin. As- 
sociation service. Telephone 3644 or Write 

INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSN 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


NORTHERN NEW YORK purebred, high-producing 
Holstein Heifers, from 3 months to freshening. 150 on 
hand. We transport weekly shipments South in trailer or 
partial loads. Also, quality baled Alfalfa and Clover 
Hay, delivered anywhere on Eastern Coast-line at $55 
per ton in 6 ton trailer loads. Your neighbors are my 
references. John Gannon, Stillwater, New York. 

CHOICE SELECTION HOLSTEIN Dairy Cows and 
Heifers. Fresh and close springers. TB and Bang’s 
tested. Hartman and Son, Hampshire, Ill. 

23 WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN HEIFERS—2 years old, 
vaccinated, TB tested. Freshen November-February. Best 
offer. Wirt Lovins, Windsor, Ill 

REGISTERED HOLSTEIN Helfer Calves for sale. 
Cobles Dairy, Pontotoc, Mississippi. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


TWELVE REGISTERED Polled Mocetord Bulls, four 
months to three years old, $150.00 to $450.00. Finest 
bloodlines. A. M. Muncy, Wilsonville, Alabama. 


JERSEYS 


REGISTERED JERSEY YEARLING, son of five star 
Pye bull and very good cow. W. A. Gardner, Auburn, 
abam 
































SHORTHORNS 


THE TWO BIGGEST DAYS 

IN ALABAMA SHORTHORN 

AND POLLED SHORTHORN 
HISTORY 


120 Top Lots of Shorthorns and 
Polled Shorthorns Sell in These 
Two Sales 


Southeastern Regional Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association Show and Sale, USDA Yards 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Tuesday, January 27 
35 Bulls 25 Females 


L & L Farms First Annual Sale at the farm 
3 miles west of Dothan, Alabama 


Wednesday, January 28 
20 Bulls 40 Females 
Shorthorns .. . the breed that has won four 
International steer championships in the last 
eight years. The fastest growing beef breed 


in the Southeast. For catalog of either or 
both sales address 


DON LONGLEY, Sale Mgr. 
16 So. Locust St. 


Aurora Illinois 








Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in The Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of 
mail—orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be 
seeds, livestock, pou ats hatching eggs, honey, syrup or 
farm land. Try an ad in our next issue. 








SWINE 


REGISTERED PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES — Boars, 
Gilts, Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


DUROCS 
SERVICE BOARS, Bred Gilts, Fall Boars, Gilts. 
Dark red, champion bloodlines, herd founded 1895. 
Lorton Farms, Union ‘City, Indian 
REGISTERED DUROCS—Healthy July pigs, bred 
gilts, service boars. Wright Gardner, Auburn, Ala. 


0. 1. C. 
REGISTERED OIC HOGS. J. 
delphia, Mississippi. 














8S. Smith, Rt. 4, Phila- 
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.. was I raised 
in a barn?” 


“I don’t know . 





POLAND-CHINAS 
REGISTERED MEDIUM BLACK Poland China Pigs 
Unrelated pairs, champion blood lines. Charles C, 
Brown, Hog Haven Farm, Rt. 4. Fayetteville, N. C 
MEDIUM TYPE—-Largest herd in state. Champion 
blood lines. All ages. Minglewood Farm, Chapel Hill, 
Tennessee. 








SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


REGISTERED SPOTTED POLAND CHINA Service 
Boars, Bred and Open Gilts. Champion blood lines. 
Brucellosis tested, Cholera treated. Fifteen years expe- 
rience. Cutlar L. Ballance, St. Pauls, North Carolina. 


TAMWORTH 


TAMWORTH—Purebred Tamworths have been bred 
for a lean meat carcass for more than 150 years. They 
make an excellent cross on any other breed, producing a 
smooth, fast growing, medium type crossbred. Tamworths 
are tops as mothers and producers of choice lean meat 
and bacon. For free information write Tamworth Swine 
Association, Box _189-P, Hagerstown, Indiana. 


ge al elgg TAMWORTH PIGS and Gilts for ay 
J. W. Watkins, Route 6, Box 704, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

saaierahen TAMWORTH GILTS—Unrelated pigs. 
Furney Kivers, Henderson, North Carolina 























Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * ‘ 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE of a Boudoir Lamp, Bracelet 
and Locket Set, Cooking Set, Bedspread, Boy’s or Girl's 
Jeans, Wrist Watch or Bible for selling Garden Spot 
Seeds at 10¢ a packet. Send no money. Just write us for 
seeds to sell and remit as per catalog. Catalog lists many 
more wonderful items. Lancaster County Seed Company, 
Dept. 475, Paradise, Penna. 


AMAZING CLOTHING BARGAINS—Free Catalog. 
Save 50% —Compare price and quality ladies’ dresses 
$1.09, shoes $1.49, wool sweaters 99c, rubbers, boots, 
work clothing, shirts, pants, blouses, skirts, coats $2.99, 
mackinaws, house furnishings, blankets, towels, sheets, 
; K. Consumers Sales Co., Dept. RO, Fairview, New 
erse 

ou a LORD'S LAST SUPPER Tablecloth. Breath 
takingly beautiful. pan eg lifetime vinyl centered with 
color reproduction of Last Supper on pure white back- 
ground. 72°°x54"" overall. $4.95 postpaid. King Richard's, 
Box 38, Lauderdale, Miss. 

‘CHURCH SOCIETIES and Home go yar Clubs 
—earn money for your organization with our club plan 
sale of Lakeshore nylon hosiery, men’s socks, ‘end bobbie 
socks. Write for details. Williams Sales Co., Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 

HAVE YOUR Silver expertly restored to its original 
beauty by Master Silversmiths. We specialize in re- 
finishing antique silver. Send for free literature. Crowder 
Plating Co., 616 West 24th St., Norfolk, Va. 

LOOK! FULL-FASHIONED NYLONS — Rejects, 6 
pairs, $1.00; Imperfects, 3 pairs, $1.00; Select _Imper- 

ts, 3 pairs, $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Premier 
Sales, Box 8177, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

GLOWING WARMTH for cold winter nights. Send 
raw wool to us for fine blankets and fringed motor robes. 
Big savings. Free literature. West Texas Woolen Mills, 
2 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


WE REPLATE TABLEWARE—Also other articles. 
Globe Company, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


























MACHINERY and PARTS 





IRRIGATION SYSTEM—Model CIF Hale Gasoline 
Engine Portable Pump, 1,000 gallon per minute; 
2,100 feet 6 inch Lock-Joint Aluminum Pipe; Rain- 
bow Sprinkler. Used very little. Priced very low. 
Write for information and prices. 

HOLLY HILL FARM 
P.O. Box 1008 Winchester, Tennessee 


PLOW UNIFORM DEPTH with Gunco depth control 
wheel. Available for Ford and Ferguson plows, also 
others. This attachment eliminates manual adjusting of 
control lever necessary to maintain uniform depth. Sold 
on a money back guarantee. Price $29.50 mailable, post- 
paid, send check or money order, or write for literature. 
Gunning, Inc., Frankfort, Ind. 


CONC pint BLOCKMAKER — Daily capacity 100 
blocks. omplete equipment $24.95. Write Jacksun 
Nenufectering, Dept. C, 1300 East 59th, Kansas City, 
Missour 

NEW AND USED TRACTOR PARTS—Write for big, 
free 1953 catalog; tremendous savings. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 

ACETYLENE WELDING OUTFITS — New $49.00; 
used $29.00; Arcwelders $49.50. Eagle Welding, Dept. 

, 5085 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

“GARDEN TRACTOR $127.00 ‘“‘McLean.”’ Cultivating, 
plowing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 2, 
ma 

LL EQUIPMENT for tg: aa Plant. J. B. 
MeNiel, Route 4, Johnson City, Ten 























PHOTO FINISHING 





THIS AD IS WORTH “15c” 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
FOR NEW CUSTOMERS 


THIS AD WHEN SENT WITH FILM _IS 
WORTH 15Sc ON PRICES LISTED BELOW 


8 Exposure Roll.............. 40c 
12 Exposure Roll.......... ....60c 
16 Exposure Roll.............. 75¢ 
PEO snlidtivatenvicenats 5c ea. 


ALL_PRINTS JUMBO SIZE — MOUNTED 
IN TWO COLOR LEATHERETTE FOLDER 
UNITED FILM SERVICE 


Box 1071 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


Write For Free Mailers 





REGISTERED TAMWORTHS. L. 8. Corbett. Maccles- 
field, North Carolina. 





YORKSHIRES 

REGISTERED YORKSHIRE PIGS—3 months old, 
$25.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Carlton Kay, Bel- 
ton, South Carolina. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE describing our York- 
shires. Highland Farm, Black Mountain, North Carolina. 

YORKSHIRE HOGS—Lean meat, less lard. Circular. 
Yalehurst Yorkshire Farm, Peoria, Illinois. 











OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





NEEDLES 


70 Gold Eyed Nickel Plated Needles 
With Threader. 


ASSORTED SIZES, 25c¢ 


J. O. COLEMAN 


EVARTS KENTUCKY 





THRILLING, PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS. 
Make fast-seHer chenille monkey trees, dolls, flowers. 
Terrific holiday demand. Information free. Velva, Bo- 
hemia 20, New York. 

FINE COMBED CHAMBRAY and Gingham. San- 
forized. Beautiful patterns, Samplés on request. Only 69c 
per yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

EMBROIDER STAMPED LINENS—Buy direct from 
menace and save. Free 28- “page © goraieg. Herribes, 
D 973, 22 West 21st St., New 

tp TTON BARGAIN—150 Dress es on teas, 
35ce. Matched sets, first quality, postpaid. Refunds, 

Adamage734 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, ry 

CHEESE—Old fashioned, direet mail order coast to 
coast. Write for free folder. Berweger Cheese Co., Box 
B-1, Meadowlands, Minn. 

SATIN RIBBONS—50 yards, 35c; assorted colors, 
widths, 5 yard lengths, postpaid, refunds. Adams, 734 
Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EARN MONEY Making Nylon Flowers! Details free. 
powures, Box 56-PF, Highland Station, Des Moines 13, 
owa 























QUILTING? — Samples postpaid! Doll Remnants— 
pound, $1.00. Rainbow, Estill Springs 7, Tennessee. 





DECKLEDGE REPRINTS 3c. Reprints size as nega- 
tive 3c and oversize prints 4c. or 8 exposure roll de- 
veloped and printed 1 each 25c¢ or 2 each for 35. 3 
5x7 enlargements for 50c. 4 8x10 for $1.00. Your favorite 
photo copied and 10 billfold pictures 65c. Summers 
Studio, Unionville, Missouri. 


BEST FILM DEVELOPING 
IN THE SOUTH 


Oversize Prints in Memory 
Albums 


8 exposure roll 
12 exposure roll. 
16 exposure roll 

Free Enlargement Coupons and Mailers 

Beautiful Deckle-edge Prints 

FAST SERVICE 


CROWN PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 392 AUGUSTA, GA. 


6 OR 8 PICTURE ROLL 35c, 12 or 16 Picture Roll 
55c. Each roll printed and developed. Handy album 
pack. Send coin with roll. No. C.0.D.’s. Mailing con- 
tainers sent free. DeLuxe Film Service, Box 1268-J, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

FILM DEVELOPED and Giant Size Prints in Al- 
bums at no extra cost. Roll and 8 Pictures 35c. Roll and 
12 Pictures 50c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money, save 

*.O. Fees. Dowl Photo Company, Box 2077, Fort 


Worth, Texas. 
NOW ... GET DOUBLE SIZE PRINTS 


IN INDIVIDUAL ALBUM! 


Eight JUMBO prints, only 35c, including developing 
your film—12 to 16 exposure rolls, only 50c, bound in 
k-form album print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! ‘‘Specials’’ on enlargements. 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 
plies, ete. We specialize in your satisfaction. 


SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 812 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ONLY 25c for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from your 
roll or negatives. (Trial Offer.) 16, 50c. Quick Service. 


Money back guarantee. Willard Studios, Box 3535B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘Classified ads continued on next page) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 
PHOTO FINISHING 
BEST QUALITY DEVELOPING 
OVERSIZE PRINTS IN ALBUMS 














From 8 Exposure Roll 40c 
From 12 Exposure Roll...............----s0-sese--++ 60c 
Reprints — Each 5c¢ 
Write for free mailers and complete 
price list. 


BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
PANAMA CITY FLORIDA 
YOUR ROLL FILM DEVELOPED, plus 8 beautiful 

Fanfold Enlargements in leatherette album, 35¢ com- 


plete—or send postcard for free film mailers. Super-fast 
service! Sun Foto Service, Box 2588, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FREE ROLL FILM 


(With First Order) 
New—Plastic Bound SUPER PAK Album 
Jumbo Prints 8 Exposure Roll 40c, Reprints 
5c ea. Premiums. This ad must accompany 


order. 
CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


MAIL ORDER PHOTOFINISHERS 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 
TWO SETS of ‘‘Deckledge’’ Prints with every eight- 

exposure = finished 40c. Very finest as. Deckl- 


edge’’ reprints 3c each. Jumbo reprints 4c cook ee 
Photo Company, 1910-34 Emerson, 


FREE 5x7 ENLARGEMENT 


With Each Perfect Roll 
JUMBO ALBUM PRINTS, 5c EACH 
No Charge for Developing Roll 
Refund on Bad Negatives Not Printed 
Send Money — Save C.0.D. Fee 
WORK GUARANTEED 


kr ys FILM SERVICE 
P. O. 28 8633, Dept. A 
BIRMINGHAM 8 ALABAMA 
WHOLESALE Photographic Supplies, Films, Cam- 


eras, Projectors, Enlargers. Write for Free Catalog. 
Capitol Photo Supplies, 2428 Guadalupe, Austin, Texas. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
THE B-10 TREE STICK will do for you what a 
timber estimator would do—tells how many cords a stand 
of trees will yield, the number of board feet in the 
stand, ete. simple to operate that anyone can_ use it. 
Only $3.00 postpaid. Order yours from Fred Merrill, 
Zachary, Louisiana. 


RATS—We make a rat bait with the famous warfarin. 
Warfarin in a short time has become nationally famous 
as a rat and mouse killer. Pound box $1.50; 5 pounds 
$6.50 by mail postpaid. Cash or C.0.D. It is guaranteed. 
Williams Chemical Co., Orlando, Fla. 


NEW DUCK AND GOOSE FEATHERS—Ship direct 
to manufacturer for highest price. No middle man profit 
or commission to pay. We use any quantity from a pound 
to a carload. Free shipping tags. Perl Pillow Company, 
Houston, Texas. 


GROW MUSHROOMS—Cellar, shed. Spare, full time, 
year round. We pay $3.50 pound. We paid Babbitt 
$41,165.00 in few weeks. Free book. Washington Mush- 
room Industries, Dept. 141-2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, 
Washington. 


DON’T FEED SPARROWS! Catch thousands with 
Original Vail Sparrow Traps. Big cash savings guar- 
anteed. Free particulars. Rush! Farm Service Company, 
Box 7921, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


NEW EASY WAY to make money! Show friends new 
ideas in All Occasion greeting cards, gift wrappings, 
home and gift items. Big profits. Experience unnecessary. 
Request Feature samples on approval and free’ samples 
exclusive Name Imprinted Stationery, Gold Imprinted 
items. New England Art Publishers, North Abington 
801-C, Massachusetts. 


AT LAST! Something New and Sensational in Every- 

day Cards, 21 for $1. Make extra money fast! Show 

Satin, Velour, Metallic Cards. Get orders easy. Big line 

$1 Assortments, Scented Stationery, Personal Matches, 

Kiddie Books. Imprints free. Three $1 boxes_on -ap- 

gee. ro Co., 2801 Locust, Dept. ons A, St. Louis 3, 
ssour’ 


JUST OUT! New Thrilling sensation in Brecraes 
Cards. Rich foils, satins, velours sell on sight, 21 for $1. 























ments on approval, Imprints nad ng Greetings, 507 N. 
Cardinal, Dept. 63-E, St. Louis 


GET A REGULATION COWROY Gu ITAR for selling 
Garden Spot Seeds. Send no money, just write for 50 
packets of seed to sell at 10c packet. Remit as stated in 
catalog and we'll send you this handsome cowboy dec- 
orated guitar. Lancaster County Seed Company, Dept. 
345, Paradise, Penna. 


MAN OR WOMAN WITH SPARE TIME to try our 
food and household products, without cost, at home and 
supply neighbors. Make good money. Big box of full-size 
products free. Blair, Dept. 27LA3, Lynchburg, Va. 











SPECIAL OFFER—8x10 ENLARGEMENT 
MOUNTED IN LEATHERETTE FRAME 69c 
A beautiful 8x10 inch enlargement made from your 
snapshot negative and mounted in Deluxe leatherette 
frame, only 69c—two for $1.29, postpaid. A wonder- 
ful value. Send your negatives today. No COD’s. 


Peachtree Photo Finishers 
Dept. P Box 4324 Atlanta, Ga. 





NEW—16 OVERSIZE contact prints or 8 jumbos in 
album, 25c with this ad. yaad guaranteed. Album 
Studios, Weatherford, Oklahom 


Something New—8 USiversine Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative size 

prints made and mounted in. book-form individual 

album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 50c. Over 

12 years leading in superior photo finishing, always 

dependable, satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Free 

mailers and price on enlargements, fine grain devel- 
oping, ete. 
CROWN STUDIOS 

BOX 1223 DALLAS, TEXAS 

ENLARGING COUPON with trial roll developed and 
Jumbo Prints, 35c. Camera Co., Box 1153-D, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

12 JUMBOS 25c, 16 Jumbos 35c, from any size roll 
or negatives, with this ad. Skrudland L, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. 

ENLARGEMENTS—Six 5x7, $1.00; four 8x10, $1.00. 
Brownell, 4315 Eastside, Dallas, Texas. 

15 WALLET SIZE’ PHOTOS, $1.00—Send negative. 
Dornfeld, Iron Ridge 35, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR TOILETS 
Cesspools — Septic Tanks 
CLEANED and DEODORIZED 
SAVE DIGGING, PUMPING, MOVING 
Just mix amazing DRY POWDER with water 
and pour into toilet. Doubles waste-digesting 
action! Reduces mass, unclogs drain fields, 
eliminates obnoxious odors ay aie Fy) 
easy, inexpensive to use! Over 006 
satisfied customers the world over. 

guaranteed. 
POSTCARD BRINGS FULL DETAILS 
and FREE SAMPLE 


BURSON esas rl 
DEPT. 000 CHICAGO 22, 


MONEYMAKING boy hg os Hundreds to 
choose from. Read World's Biggest Classified Medium. 
Free copy. Popular Mechanics Classified, 201 East On- 
tario, Chicago, Illinois. 


NYLON CORSAGES—AIl essentials for making 10 
to 15. Prepaid $1.00. Quantity wholesale prices on re- 
quest. A. & T. Sales, P. O. Box 1973, Dept. A, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 

RAISE MINK — Free booklet, pen plans, inside 
“‘secrets,”’ feed, care. Mink are money makers. Investi- 
gate today. Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 24, Utah. 


START VENETIAN BLIND Laundry. Profitable life- 
time business. New machine. Free booklet. M. B. Co. 
442 N. Seneca St., Wichita 12, Kansas. 


INVENTION MAKES Tin Cans Valuable. Samples, 
details 25c. Hiarings, 614-PF Northeast 3rd, Madison, 
South Dakota. 

START IN BUSINESS for $1.00. Write for informa- 
tion. La Derma, Dept. D-260, 4014 Nebraska, St. Louis 
18, Missouri. 

BUY WHOLESALE Thousands Items. Details Free. 
Cottage Industries, 2804-PF Hanover, Omaha 12, Nebr. 

AKE MONEY DAILY making splits for chair seats. 
Spit Knife, $4.50. Nathan Cooper, Phil Campbell, Ala. 

WHY AND HOW TO a. toe eee 
-E-Z-ON- 1009 Harvard Terrace, Evanston 24, Ill 

RECOND:iTIONED TYPEWRITERS 038.08 up. 
Write for bargain list. Dixie Service, King, N. 
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Buy More - 8. Savings Bonds. Every time we tos 
bond we ittle to keep down inflation—that monster 
which Sestters the buying power of our savings. 





WANTED: SALESMEN-SALESWOMEN—Sell Roses, 
Shrubs, Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beau- 
tiful Book in natural color. Write for details. Howard 
W. Ford Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 


FOG-STOP. WINDSHIELD CLOTH — Instantly re- 
moves blurry mist, frost, sleet, snow. Stops windshield 
fogging. 8 sent on trial. Kristee 155, Akron, Ohio. 


TERRIFIC _BARGAINS—Profits! Suits $1.75, Pants 
35e, Dresses 20c, Shoes 20c. Operate from store, home, 
car. Free catalog. Superior, 1250-CC Jefferson, Chicago 7. 

STRANGE DRY WINDOW CLEANER—Sells like 
wild. Replaces messy rags, liquids. Simply glide over 
glass. Samples sent on trial. Kristee 156, Akron, Ohio. 

EARN MONEY WITH TYPEWRITER—Sewing Ma- 
chine! Spare Time! Details free. Edwards, 3915-PF, 
12th, Des Moines 13, Iowa. 

FRUIT TREES FOR SALE—Salesmen wanted. Write 
to Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 




















HELP WANTED—MALE 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY! Take big Fong 
orders for world famous Patented Varieties Fruit 
Also Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Vines. Big sales nt 
free. Stark Bro’s., Desk 30213, Louisiana, Missour 
NEED EXTRA pg te it selling Blair’s: eal 
~ of eer hold and food products. Every housewife a 
‘ospect. Send for samples free. Write Blair, Dept. 
BrLAl, Lynchburg, Va. 
MAKE MONEY with fast-selling Bostonian Shirts. 
Blouses too. Spare time. full time. Sales Kit Free. 
Bostonian, 89 Bickford, Dept. U-17, Boston 30, Mass. 


" HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


DO YOU NEED $100? Make $100 quickly by offering 
Fanmour’s nationally advertised line to friends and 
neighbors! Everyone wants Greeting Cards. Imprinted 
Stationery, Notes, Napkins, Children’s Items, Gifts, 
Guaranteed Nylons. Folks like yourself with no experi- 
ence easily earn $100 in their spare time with the tested 
Fanmour 100% Profit Plan. Hurry, write today for free 
samples. Selling outfit on approval. And your club can 
raise funds with eet s free organization fund- ene 
plan! Fanmour, Dept. PF-1, 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


SELL SUNSHINE EXCLUSIVE Everyday Cards and 
make Big Money the easy friendly Sunshine way. Com- 
plete selection greeting cards, Imprinted Stationery, Gift 
Wraps, Novelties, Handy Home Wrapping Kit, etc. 21 
DeLuxe Miniature Everyday Cards, 75¢e. Many others. 
Send postcard today for your Sunshine Sample Kit on 
spnsoval: Sunshine Art Studios, Dept. PF-1, Springfield 


tts. 




















EXTRA MONEY showing home decal decorations. 
Exciting beauty, color, new personality for every room. 
Free samples plus two complete assortments on approval. 
BO la 344 Lorel Ave., Dept. A-103, Chi- 
cago 44. 


WOMEN NEEDED—Wonderful opportunity! Earn for 
your Club, Church, ete., in spare time. Your home is 
headquarters. No canvassing. Write for free informa- 
tion. Wilson Ties, Stillwater 6, Minnesota. 


EASY MONEY! Sell new kind nylons. Guaranteed 3 
months. Perfect fit, like made-to-order, for every leg- 
shape. Demonstration Kit with actual stockings free. 
American Mills, Dept. 410, lis 

EXTRA MONEY EVERY WEEK—I'll send you full- 
size Blair household products. Show them to friends and 
neighbors. You can make big extra profits. Write Blair, 
Dept. 27LA2, Lynchburg, 

MAKE MONEY INTRODUCING WORLD'S cutest 
children’s dresses. Big selection adorable styles. Low 
prices. Compkte display free. Rush name. Harford, Dept. 
J-2341, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


HORSE TRAINING 


HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 12, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS—Learn how to protect your invention. 
Unless the inventor is familiar with patent matters, he 
should engage a competent registered patent attorney or 
agent to represent him. We are registered to practice 
before the U.S. Patent Office and prepared to serve you 
in handling your patent matters. ‘“‘Patent Guide for the 
Inventor’’ containing detailed information concerning 
patent protection and procedure with ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form will be forwarded to you upon request—with- 
out obligation. Clarence A. rien & Harvey Jacobson, 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 327-A District National 
Building, Washington, Cc, 

INVENTORS—If you believe you have an_ invention, 
you should find out how to protect it. Send for copy of 
our Patent Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention’ 
and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. No obligation. McMorrow, 
Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 107-Z 
Victor Building, W.: 1, D. C. 
































MAKE-SELL, Cleaners, Polishes, Flavors, Cosmetics. 
Formula Catalog Free. Keminex, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


ARTIFICIAL EYES 


ARTIFICIAL HUMAN EYES — Assortment mailed 
you from world’s largest, finest selection imported glass 
and all-plastie unbreakable eyes. Write for free booklet 
and color chart. Established 1906. Denver Optic Com- 
pany, 1007 University Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado. 


AUCTIONEERING 


BE AN AUCTIONEER—A Pleasant, Profitable Oc- 
cupation. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Write National Auction 
Institute, Box 88PF. College Station, Texas. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Term soon. Free catalogue. 


EARTHWORMS 


HEART OF GEORGIA Quality Red Wigglers—-Two 
hundred million ready for shipment anytime—anywhere. 
Contact me for your regular requirements. Live delivery 
and count guaranteed. Shipping capacity 500,000 daily. 
Rainey’s Bait Ranch, Eatonton, Georgi 


EARTHWORM RAISING PAYS Worthwhile Profits! 
Tilustrated 24-page booklet explains raising. feeding, 
packing, marketing, 25¢. Ozark Worm Farm-K, Willow 
Springs, Missouri. 

RAISE JUMBO NIGHTCRAWLERS. Send $1.00 for 
booklet. Rocky Mountain Earthworm Farms, 798 South 
Church Street, Bozeman, Montana. 


BOOKS—ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


NEVER_AGAIN A VALUE LIKE THIS—The new 
American Encyclopedia. Eight volumes, in rich duo-tone 
gold stamp binding. Was nationally advertised and sold 
for $39.90. 20,000 Subjects, 1,000 illustrations. Now, and 
only while they last, this beautiful set can be yours for 
only $12.95. Rush 0. to King Richard's, Box 38, 
Lauderdale, Miss. 


BOOKS FOUND! Any author. Send wants—no obli- 
gation. International Bookfinders, Box 3003-PF, Beverly 
Hills, California. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


BEES INSURE Py Crop , Pollination—Profitable 
side line. Send $1. rt book, rst Lessons in Bee- 
keeping’ and six ale subscription. Free literature. 
American Bee Journal, Box S, Hamilton, Illinois. 


SYRUP—HONEY 


DELICIOUS RIBBON CANE SYRUP-—-No._ 10 can, 
$2.00 postpaid. Goodwill Bargains, Fullerton, La. 


HELP WANTED 


BIG PROFITS IN SPARE TIME! I'll send Free 
Assortment Full-Size Samples fine Foods, Household 
Necessities to ambitious Men - Women who need money. 
Friends, neighbors buy eagerly. .Send_no money. Just 
write Blair, Dept. 27LA4, Lynchburg, Va. 


NEW PLASTIC MENDING TAPE—Just press on! 
Repairs clothing instantly. Lightning seller. Samples 
sent on trial. Kristee 177, Akron, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED—MALE gp 


WANT PLEASANT OUTDOOR WORK in a business 
of your own? profits selling over 200 widely adver- 
tised Raleigh home-farm_necessities. Pays better than 
most most occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 
years or more! Products-equipment on credit. No experi- 
ence needed to start. Write today for full particulars. 
Rawleigh’s, Dept. A-145-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


MOVING? Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 
nearest office. Be sure to give both your old and 
new addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham. 





















































INVENTORS—Without obligation, write for informa- 
tion explaining the steps you should take to secure a 
Patent on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered 
i we Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washington 

» D. C. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EASILY MAK $65 WEEK as Practical Nurse. Learn 
quickly at home. No high school necessary, no age limit. 
Write today for free booklet, lessons. Post Graduate Hos- 
pital School of Nursing, 25El Auditorium Building, 
Chicago. 

COMPLETE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL at home in spare 
time with 55-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Diploma. Information booklet free. American 
School, Dept. X152, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Ill. 

MAKE UP TO $45-$55 week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-12, Chicago. 


WANTED TO BUY 


OLD STAMPS WANTED—I will pay $100.00 each for 
1924 le green Franklin stamps, rotary perforated eleven 
(up to $1,000 each if unused). Send 10c today for large 
Illustrated Folders showing Amazing prices paid for old 
stamps, coins and collections. Vernon Baker (PF-31), 
Elyria, Ohio. 

OLD MONEY WANTED—WIiII pay fifty dollars for 
nickel of 1913 with Liberty head (no buffalo). I pay 
cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin 
Folder. May mean much profit-to you. B. Max Mehl, 
645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 

WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. Also broken 
jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver. Cash 
sent promptly. Mail articles or write for free # aaa 
tion. Lowe’s, 7 Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1 

HIGHEST CASH PAID for Old, Broken Seatchey. Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose Smelting 
Company, 29-PF East Madison, Chicago. 

Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, 
livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue. 





























Digging 
for 
Business? 


There are thousands of prospects 
for almost anything you have to 
sell among The Progressive Farm- 
er’s subscriber-families. Invite 
them to buy from you by placing 
a low cost, hard selling CLASSI- 
FIED AD in the next issue. Write 
to The Progressive Farmer for 
free order blanks. 








Home Freezers 
Saved the Day 


EMBERS of one veteran farm 

training class in Catoosa Coun. 
ty, Ga., have been faced year after 
year with the problem of saving 
home-produced foods. More and 
more of them are buying home 
freezers, or are renting lockers jp 
the nearest freezer locker plants, 
When the class was organized April 
1, 1949, one trainee had a home 
freezer. On Oct. 15, 1952, six 
owned home freezers, four either 
rented a freezer locker or had ae. 
tess to a home freezer. This group 
made up 60 per cent of class. 

Three trainees bought freezers 
before and during the summer of 
1952. They realized that without 
a home freezer, many vegetables, 
meats, and fruits would be wasted 
or would have to be sold at very 
low prices. 

To help trainees get the most 
benefit from home freezers, classes 
were taught last summer on pre- 
paring vegetables, fruits, and beef 
for freezing. Movies and film strips 
were used. The instructor helped 
trainees put up and package beef 
for home freezing. 

Advantages of home freezers are 
many. Beef and pork can be killed 
any season without danger of spoil- 
age. Many vitamins that canning 
would destroy are protected by 
freezing. Several trainees’ wives 
say one of the best features is that 
they can put up small quantities of 
food without using the time, elec- 
tricity, or fuel it takes to can that 
amount. This was of special advan- 
tage when the drouth caused de- 
crease in yields of vegetables and 
other farm crops. 

Bill Ash, Veterans 
Farm Training Instructor. 


Coming Events 


Lee’s Birthday, Jan. 19; President's 
Inauguration, Jan. 20. 

Ruritan National Convention, Rich- 
mond, Va., Jan. 25—27. 

Alabama Cattlemen’s Association 
meeting, Birmingham, Feb. 5—7. 

Annual Meeting Association of Ag- 
ricultural Workers, New Orleans, La., 
Feb. 9—11. 

16th Annual Camellia Flower Show, 
Feb. 14—15, Fine Arts Building, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

Eighth National. Conference on Ru- 
2 Health, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, 

Va., Feb. 27~28. 
Florida— 

Pasco County Fair, Dade City, Jan. 
22-24. 

Southwest Florida Fair, Fort Myers, 
Feb. 2—7. 

Florida State Fair, Tampa, Feb. 


Florida Citrus Exposition, Winter 
Haven, Feb. 16—21. 

Pinellas County Fair, 
17-21. 

South Florida Gladioli 
Delray Beach, Feb. 23—28. 

Central — Exposition, Orlan- 
do, Feb. 23—28 

Southwestern Fat Stock Show and 
Sale, Inc., Ocala, March 3-6. 

Broward County Fair, Fort Laud- 
erdale, March 3—7. 

Lake County Fair, Eustis, March 
16—21. 

New moon, Jan. 15; full, Jan. 29 


Largo, Feb. 


Festival, 
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FARMERS, 
Stick With Your Cattle! 





By JESSE B. HEARIN, Former President, 


Production Credit Corporation of New Orleans 


T is a strange thing that many 

people in the South have planted 
cotton from generation to genera- 
tion, regardless of trade conditions 
and regardless of price. When cot- 
ton went to 5 cents and far below 
the cost of production, these farm- 
ers still planted cotton. But too 
often—entirely too often—when cat- 
tle drop in price—even in very much 
less proportion than cotton — the 
farmer has thrown up his hands, 
disposed of his cattle, and planted 
more cotton, only to be poorer at 
the end of the next year. 

I believe it was M. P. Moore who 
said not long ago he wished the 
word “temporary” could be for- 
gotten by all cattlemen. I certainly 
agree with Mr. Moore, because it 
is only the man who grows into the 
cattle business and stays in the cat- 
tle business who can hope to be a 
successful cattleman. When the 
price of cattle drops, the cattleman 
should remember that the cows will 
have calves and the calves will grow 
and bring a reasonably good price. 

The important thing to remember 
is that row-crop farming depletes 


the soil and impoverishes the farm, 
while cattle farming improves the 
soil and makes a more prosperous 
farmer. Of course no man can turn 
a bunch of scrub cattle onto black- 
jack and sedgegrass and hope to 
have a profitable operation. But 
very often the blackjack can be 
grubbed up and the sedgegrass 
plowed under and minerals and 
fertilizer applied. The profitable 
clover and grasses can take care of 
good cattle, and this will turn into 
good profits. 

If we here in the South can make 
the same proportionate progress in 
the development of our cattle in- 
dustry in the next 15 years as we 
have in the last 15 years, we will 
have a prosperous and happy coun- 
try and will far outdistance many 
other sections in agricultural wealth. 

We can only hope to reach the 
average and ultimately go beyond 
the average in per capita agricul- 
tural wealth by 1) building our soil, 
2) increasing our production per 
acre, and 3) employing a larger pro- 
portion of our land in the live- 
stock industry. 


Woods Grazing May Be Bad 


ESULTS from 11 years of graz- 

ing cattle on mountain hard- 
wood forests at the Coweeta. Ex- 
perimental Forest show this to be 
a bad practice. This station is near 
Franklin, N. C. Six cows have 
grazed on 145 acres of hardwood 
during the past 11 years from May 
to September. In the beginning 
there was a good leaf mulch soil 
cover and a good undergrowth of 
young hardwood, native legumes, 
and grasses, 
The first year cows were turned 
in, good gains were made. After 
that, cows had to be fed to keep 
them in condition to graze over the 
area. Since the beginning of this 
study, cows have practically elimi- 
nated desirable species from under- 
growth. Yellow poplar, ash, black 
locust, oak, dogwood, sweet birch, 


and sassafras have disappeared. Un- 
desirable species not liked by cattle 
have increased. 

There was also a reduced rate of 
growth in desirable species. Yellow 
poplar 3 to 9 inches in diameter 
showed 50 per cent less growth for 
the outside five rings when com- 
pared with trees where no grazing 
has been done. 

Trampling by the cows has 
packed the soil and reduced infiltra- 
tion of water. This,-of course, means 
more water runs off the area and 
it runs off faster. In the past 
few years sheet erosion has become 
very pronounced. 

Now after 11 years of grazing, 
the area has an appearance of a 
public park. There is little under- 
growth of any kind. The soil is 
rather bare. 
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~ ¢) NUTRITIONAL 
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Overcome low egg production, run-down, unprofitable 
poultry . .. give your birds DR. LEGEAR'S PLUS Com- 
bined With BOU TRY PRESCRIPTION. It's guaranteed 
to stop nutritional diseases and, at the same time, it gives 
your flock the tonic boost needed for healthy appetites, 
high egg production and greater profits. 





A fast start free of any nutritional set-back is 
guaranteed when you add Dr. LeGear's Plus 
combined with Poultry Prescription to the feed for the 
first three weeks. It gives your baby chicks the vitamins, 
minerals and antibiotic needed for fast growth, rapid 
feathering and high natural resistance to nutritional 
diseases. A fast start leads to real profits for the poultry 
raiser, 


Actual tests made on the Dr. LeGear Research Far 
showed that birds receiving Dr. LeGear's Plus combined 
with Poultry Prescription laid up to 36% more eggs. The 
size and quality of the eggs were far superior also. Figure it out for 
ourself . with the extra, high quality eggs you get by usin 
r. LeGear's Plus combined with Poultry Prescription how aah 
more money you will make from your flock. 


Scientific investigation has shown that 4 out of 5 poultry 
flocks suffer from nutritional deficiencies... And diseased 
flocks don’t produce as they should and don't make the 

profit they should. For healthier birds . . . for more profit- 
Cat a able birds, ask for Dr. LeGear's Plus combined with 
oN i | Prescription. Stop letting nutritional diseases rob 


; es you of profits . . . Start giving your birds... 
R. LEGEAR’S PLUS ‘vin’ POULTRY PRESCRIPTION 
HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE MANY 


DR.LEGEAR DEALERS IN YOUR AREA 









ALABAMA 


ANDALUSIA 
Thagard Drug Co. 
ATHENS 


FLORIDA 


BELLEVIEW 
Belleview Pharmacy 
BLOUNTSTOWN 
T. J. Corbett 
BROOKSVILLE 
Williams Feed & Hard- 
ware Store 
CHIEFLAND 
Farm Service Store, Inc. 

CROSS CITY 
FAYETTE Peach’s Cash Store 
Fayette Hatchery 
HAMILTON HIGH SPRINGS 
Lyman Ray Feed, Seed & Farm Supply Store 
Fertilizer Store LAKE BUTLER 
Marion County Coopera- Spires Store 
tive Assn. LAKE CITY 
JACKSON Chappel’s Seed Store Poultry 
Jackson Drug Co. Farmer's Supply CUMMING 
JASPER McINTOSH Frank Hicks & Son 
McCoy Gin and Supply Cook’s Rexall Drugs MACON 
Mullins Hide & Produce PANAMA CITY Karsten & Denson 
Company Bay County Hatchery & Macon Feed & Seed Store 
LEXINGTON Farm Supply MAUK 
J. M. Thompson TAMPA 
WINFIELD Armenia Feed Store 
Erwin Brothers Feed & Rex Feed Co. 
Hatchery Sylvain’s Store 


OCALA 
Bitting’s Drug Store $2 
TARPON SPRINGS 
Lemon Feed Store 
TRENTON 
Robert’s Farm Supply 
Tri-County Farmers Co- 
operative, Inc. 
WILLISTON 
City Drug Store 


Limestone Farmers 
Cooperative, Inc. 
ELBA 


Taylor Warehouse Co. 
ENTERPRISE 
Capp’s Supply Store . 
Enterprise Farmers Exch. GEORGIA 
BARNESVILLE 
Akins Feed & Seed Co. 
BROOKLET 
J. L. Minick 
CANTON 
Frank Lathem Feed & 


J. R. Waller 
TRENTON 
Dade County Soil Con- 


servation Assn. 
ONE DAY 
Simply mix Dr. LeGear's Hog Worm Powder with the slop or feed 
... hogs like it and they worm themselves in one day. And there's 
no danger of poisoning. Unlike other wormers, Dr. LeGear's Hog 
Worm Powder is not a poison, you're safe, you're sure with... 


DR.LEGEAR’S HOG WORM POWDER 


And hogs that are free of worms make faster gains... get to market 
earlier. It pays to worm hogs the safe, sure way with Dr. LeGear's 
Hog Worm Powder. 


DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO. - ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


TOWORM 
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Nem ecitonialm Viewpoint 





Better Health Conditions for Farm People 


HIS month’s Progressive Farmer leads off with 

a discussion of one of our long-time major aims— 
better health conditions for farm folks. We have 
not only carried on such a campaign through The 
Progressive Farmer, but Editor Eugene Butler has 
served on the National Hospital Board and Editor 
Clarence Poe on the National Commission on Hos- 
pital Care and the President’s Commission on Health 
Needs of the Nation. 

In North Carolina several years ago Dr. Poe 
also served as chairman of a 60-man Hospital and 
Medical Care Commission which made a survey of 
hospital and medical facilities in this predominantly 
rural state and came up with these conclusions: The 
sorest need among major occupations is found 
among farmers. Among economic groups—tenant 
farmers. Between races—the Negro. 


 § 

A similar situation would be found in nearly all 
Southern states. Because of low income and the 
widely scattered nature of farm homes, rural people 
have long found it hardest to get enough doctors or 
hospitals. Because such difficulties still exist, some 
groups simply say in effect, “We must resign our- 
selves to letting the poorest farmers in the poorest 
counties get along without the safeguards to life 
and health which more fortunate groups enjoy.” 
Georgia today has seven counties without a single 
doctor; ten other counties have but one doctor each. 
Our own position is that the greater the difficulty of 
serving these people who have already been too 
long disadvantaged, the harder must government 
and health agencies work to remove these difficulties. 

Such is the argument we have advanced in con- 
nection with the new report on “Health Needs of 
the Nation.” Even its first major and correct as- 
sumption—namely, that the prepayment plan is the 
No. 1 remedy for our financing problems—immedi- 
ately brings us face to face with these special diffi- 
culties in the case of our rural population. Most 
agricultural workers cannot now buy voluntary 
health insurance on a group basis because they are 
for the most part either self-employed, employed 
individually, or seasonably, or in small numbers. 
To enlist these groups in prepayment plans will 
thus require extra work and trouble—but this extra 
trouble must be assumed in order to give these 
people their inalienable “equal right to life and hap- 
piness” and to the safeguards which modern medi- 
cine provides for these rights. 


A second great difficulty, the vicious circle in 
which all too many rural people in thinly settled 
areas sometimes get caught, is that 1) they cannot 
get doctors because there are no hospitals and 2) 
cannot get hospitals because there are no doctors— 
and maybe cannot get either because of low per 
capita wealth or income. 


II. 

What are the remedies? To begin with, if we 
once get a universal enrollment in prepayment 
medical and hospital plans, then the matter of pro- 
viding payment for physicians and surgeons will be 
largely predestined. 

Another highly important remedy is to have 
Federal and state Government aid to both prepay- 
ment plans and hospital building so graduated as 
to insure reasonable “equality of opportunity” for 
people in poor states and rich states, in poor coun- 
ties and rich counties. In the matter of building 


needed hospitals, for example, this principle has 
been brilliantly carried out by the Hill-Burton 
policy of dividing federal aid among the states on 
a basis of per capita income. Because of this basis 
some of our less fortunate states, from the stand- 
point of income, receive a slightly larger propor- 
tion in the proration of Hill-Burton funds. 

The legislatures are meeting in most of our states 
this January. All of them should be called upon 
to do much more than has yet been done to improve 
hospital and medical care for farm people. Church 
organizations, the Farm Bureau, Grange, PTA, 
Ruritan, and home demonstration clubs should all 
study this situation and help us get more coopera- 
tion from our lawmakers. 


A Record —and an Example 


You hear plenty about what Government is spend- 
ing, but nobody ever tells you about what Govern- 
ment agencies may be making or saving. Our U. S. 
Forest Service here in the South more than paid its 
own way in 1952 (July 1, 1951 through June 30, 
1952). National forests in 11 Southern states 
brought in $10,500,000 in that 12 months, mostly 
from timber sales. All operating expenses, including 
all salaries, on the 9% million acres totaled $4% mil- 
lion. States and counties in which these forests are 
located got $2,620,485 for their schools and roads. 

Permanent improvements such as roads, build- 
ings, and recreation facilities cost another $2,124,- 
698. Nearly 16 million people visited these South- 
ern national forests to drive over the roads, picnic, 
hunt or fish. The cash return to the United States 


Treasury, over and above all costs, was $1,298,439 
Little more than one-fourth of the timber ac 
grown on the forests in 1952 was sold. An estimat. 
ed $25 million worth of wood growth was added to 
the standing timber. These forests, once cut-oyer 
and devastated by fire, are gradually being ye. 
stocked for greater forest returns. 

Figures for our own area will, we are sure, be of 
special interest. For each state they were as follows. 


Item Alabama Georgia Florida 
IO: s-isictiapinentines $ 797,633 $572,339 $439,667 
Operating Expense.... 294,193 274,932 374,109 
Paid to State, Counties 199,408 143,084 109,916 
Permanent Im- 

provements ............ 163,429 93,296 103,069 
Total Oat nns 657,030 511,312 587,07§ 


To U.S. Treasury...... 140,603 61,027 —147,4]} 
Value of Added 

Standing Timber....2,161,423 720,683 849,407 

For the record they have made, those who are 
administering our national forests are due com. 
mendation and congratulations from all of us. We 
might do well also to learn more about their meth. 
ods for our own farms. After last year’s headaches, 
trees stand out more than ever as income insurance 
for drouths and emergencies. 


Eight Jobs To Do Now 


How about fixing Feb. 1 as the date by which we 
are positively going to do some things most of us 
have postponed too long? Some of these are: 

1. Make an inventory—and start record keeping, 
(More important than ever now that everybody 
pays income tax.) 

2. Make a will—and get a lawyer to help you. 

8. Get ample insurance—fire, life, hospital, and 
surgical. 

4. Order high quality seed and fertilizer—sooner 
than you've ever done it before. 

5. Arrange to sell only quality products—only 
those which are strictly graded and standardized, 

6. Join a farm organization—help it when it és 
right; help correct it when wrong. 

7. Have a physical examination—for every mem- 
ber of the family. 

8. Order needed trees and shrubbery—for beau- 
tifying home grounds. 

If you cannot do all these things by Feb. 1, fix 
a definite date in February for finishing them. 





OvR rural people, men and women of faith 
and common sense, are today one of the 
strongest bulwarks we have against all that is 
aimed at the weakening and the very destruc- 
tion of our American way of life. 

Possibly no other segment of our popula- 
tion knows so well that “as ye sow, so shall ye 
reap.” America and the world must learn this 
eternal truth. 

Today’s great challenge to rural people is 
not one primarily of increased efficiency in 
production. . . . Farmers. must help to em- 
phasize the dignity and supreme worth of the 
individual and the blessings of certain inalien- 
able rights vouchsafed to him in the Constitu- 
tion. Farmers must face the eternal truth that 
you cannot help men permanently by doing 
for them what they could do and should do 
for themselves. 

Farmers, if they are wise in the future, will 
ask at least three questions before they invite 
Government to do any job for them: 

1. Can the Government do it more effi- 
ciently? 

2. How will it affect the morale and char- 
acter of the people? 





What the New Secretary Believes 


8. How will it affect our free institutions 
and our form of Government? 

It is entirely possible for nations to sow 
the seeds of their own destruction while en- 
joying unbounded prosperity and even before 
reaching the peak of their power. It is gen- 
erally true that great civilizations are not con- 
quered from without until they have de- 
stroyed themselves from within. There is evi- 
dence in America of dangerous trends which 
have the effect of softening the character of 
our people and which strike at the very foun- 
dation of all we hold dear as a great Christian 
nation. 


It is too much to expect our nation to sur- 
vive materially unless it is also strengthened 
and redeemed spiritually. As farmers raise 
their sights beyond the dollar sign, they can 
wield a powerful influence in helping to re- 
store in our hearts and lives our heritage of 
moral and spiritual strength. Only in this 
course is there safety for the future. 


From a talk by Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture Elect, at 1952 
Wisconsin Farm and Home Week. 
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sows Grass, Small Grains 


— spreads Nitrates 


Seed Easy handles Brome and all other 
grasses, legumes and small grains desir- 
able for broadcast planting. Spreads all 
granular commercial fertilizers—ideal for 
top dressing with nitrates. A light, sturdy, 
practical machine; quickly attached to 
tractor and connected to power take-off. 
Proved by long use on thousands of farms. 
Covers 10 to 25 acres per hour, depend- 
ing on conditions. Positive agitator and 
vibrating gate give exact control over 
seeding rate. Highly useful, costs little. 
Model G-1 26 qt. capacity $38.50 


Model G-3 3 bu. capacity $48.50 
(Prices F.O.B. Factory) 


Consult your local implement dealer about 
“Seed Easy” or write direct for circular 


GARBER POWER SEEDERS, INC. 


Dept. 102 St. Paris, Ohio 





ONE ELEVATOR DOES IT! 
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HARVEST- 
HANDLER 


WORKS THE 
YEAR "ROUND 


HANDLES BOTH SMALL 
GRAIN AND EAR CORN! 


Pat. 
Pend. 


Do your wintertime chores in a 
hurry . . . empty cribs and bins... 
feed hammer mills and corn shellers. 
Belt elevator self-loads small grain 
direct to truck — no hand scooping. 
Buy now; use year ‘round. 

Capacities — Model B, 200 bu.; 
Model C, 380 bu. ear corn per hr., 
35° angle. Lengths —16 to 26 ft. 
Wts.——less than 100 Ibs. (16-ft. 
units without power). 


Write for free literature! 


THE BELT CORPORATION 


6301 Stahl Rd., Orient, Ohio 





General Eisenhower 


Answers Ten 
Questions 


By CLARENCE POE 


OUR years ago I interviewed 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
In the course of this interview he 
answered 10 questions in a way in 
which nearly everybody in America 
would now be interested. Next 


‘month’s Progressive Farmer will 


carry our new President’s answers 
to the following questions: 

1. What qualities does one need in 
order to be a leader of men? 

2. What person has most influenced 
your life? 

3. What qualities should one think 
about in choosing a life’s work? 

4. What do you think of farming as 
an occupation? 

5. What was the greatest difficulty 
you had to overcome as a boy? 

6. What is the place of the churches 
in our American democracy? 

7. What can we do to preserve 
world peace? 

8. What are your favorite books 
and hobbies? 

9. Your favorite figure in the sports 
world? 

10. How did your love for hominy 
grits once get you into trouble? 

Look for the answers next month. 

Editor's Note.—For many years one 
of our most popular features was a 
regular “Success Talk for Farm Boys,’ 
written usually by some famous Amer- 
ican. Every month in 1953 our boy 
readers may look for such a feature. 
This month they will find it in the 
form of the first two articles on Dr. 
Poe’s page. Next month they will find 
it in “General Eisenhower Answers 
Ten Questions” which Dr. Poe has 
outlined above. 


We Congratulate — 


HIS month we congratulate the 
following county agricultural 
agents for recently having received 
Distinguished Service Awards from 
their national association: 
GEORGIA 
William R. Carswell, Decatur County 
William Vernon Chafin, Hart County 
Chandler B. Gladin, Fulton County 
Sandy C. Gunnels, Habersham County 
George F. Kessler, Cook County 
D. E. Medders, Bryan County 
ALABAMA 
J. C. Bullington, Walker County 
C. P. Granade, Butler County 
C. M. Ling, Houston County 
FLORIDA 
W. Paul Hayman, Polk County 
William J. Platt, Jr., Volusia County 
To qualify for this award, each 
agent must have had at least 10 
years of outstanding service as 
county extension worker; must have 
helped the county or counties 
which he has served to see their 
problems and find a way of solving 
these problems through a planned 
program of work; must have taken 
an active interest in the improve- 
ment of the profession; and must 
have participated in the affairs of 
his state association. 
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GRAN-I-GRIT gives your birds hard, sharp “teeth” that quickly 
“chew” fibrous cell walls in feed — thus birds utilize every ounce 
of nutrients and can save you as much as 20% in feed costs. 

Smooth grit and smaller particles of ungraded grit pass through 
the bird unused. GRAN-I-GRIT, with its many-sided rough and 
tough edges, is carefully graded in six different sizes — that’s why 
GRAN-I-GRIT stays in the gizzard longer, grinds better. 

Save feed and grit with GRAN-I-GRIT, Tell your dealer you 
want GRAN-I-GRIT! 


SIX SIZES—Gran-I-Grit is specially graded for every growing 
stage — chick ® growing © broiler-pullet ¢ hen @ new big 
turkey and turkey breeder size. 


14 THESE 
g ADVANTAGES 


IRREGULAR SHARP EOGES—Hard, sharp corners of Gran- 
I-Grit “chew” cell walls of feed faster. 


LONGER GRINDING ACTION—Gran-I-Grit is rough, tough 
and insoluble — stays in the gizzard longer — grinds better. 


LESSENS DIGESTIVE DISTURBANCES—Gran-I-Grit helps 
keep chicks from “pasting up” lessens digestive disturbances 
and cropbound conditions, 


ATTRACTS BIRDS—Gran-I-Grit’s extremely white attrac. 
tiveness induces birds to eat regularly. 


New Gran-t-Grit Feeder 
Pack For Chicks 


See it at your 
dealer's. 10-Ib. size. 
Easy to handle. Self 
feeding. Also new 
metal Gran-I-Grit 
Hopper, 20''x8"'x6" 





“A GOOD FELLOW TO KNOW''— Your feed 
dealer has up-to-the-minute feeding know-how 
to help you raise better birds and get more mile- 
age from your feed dollar. Getto know him! 


OYSTER SHELL DOES 
NOT ani BAaD 


NEE BOTH GRIT 
AND SHELL! 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORAT 


N—MOUNT AIRY, N. C. 
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58 Rules for Successtul Livi ng 





Here are 58 rules which could make 1953 the best year of 
your life. Many you are already practicing . . . now put an 
X-mark alongside others you'd like to try. . . . For other good 
rules, study our “Progressive Farmer Platform”. . . and our 

31 Bible chapters recommended for January reading. keep. 


Ten Guides for Personal Conduct 


UTSIDE the Bible itself, we cannot recall ever 
0 having seen 10 sounder, wiser, or more helpful 
rules of conduct than Thomas Davidson's 
“Ten Guides for Worthy Living” as follows: 
-1. Rely upon your own energies, and do not wait 
for, or depend on, other people. 

2. Cling with all your might to your own highest 
ideals, and do not be led astray by such vulgar aims 
as wealth, position, popularity. Be yourself. 

3. Never fret, repine, or envy. Do not make 
yourself unhappy by comparing your circumstances 

with those of more fortunate 
people, but make the most of 
_ the opportunities you have. Em- 
ploy profitably every moment. 

4. Associate with the noblest 
people you can find; read the 
best books; live with the mighty. 
But learn to be happy alone. 

5. Do not believe that all 
greatness and heroism are in the 
past. Learn to discover new 

princes, prophets, heroes, and saints among the 
people about you. Be assured they are there. 

6. Cultivate ideal friendships. Remember that 
Heaven itself can be nothing but the intimacy of 
pure and noble souls. 

7. If a thousand plans fail, be not disheartened. 
As long as your purposes are right, you have not 
failed. 

8. Examine yourself every night and see whether 
you have progressed in knowledge, sympathy, and 
helpfulness during the day. Count every day a loss 
in which no progress has been made. 

9. If you do wrong, say so, and make what atone- 
ment you can. That is true nobleness. Have no 
moral debts. 

10. When in doubt how to act, ask yourself, 
“What does nobility command?” Be on good terms 
with yourself. 


Ten Rules for Dealing With Folks 


We don’t know who wrote it, but “Leaders Pre- 
ferred” reprinted herewith is one of the finest guides 
anyone has ever written for dealing with any folks 
any time anywhere—in your home, farm, school, 
church, recreation, Sunday school, social life, or any 
other group or organization. 


Be a Leader, Not a Boss 
1. The boss drives his men; the leader coaches 


them. 

2. The boss depends upon authority; the leader 
on good will. 

8. The boss inspires fear; the leader inspires en- 
thusiasm. 

4. The boss says “I”; the leader says “We.” 

5. The boss assigns the tasks; the leader sets the 
pace. 

6. The boss says “Get here on time”; the leader 
gets there ahead of time. 








By CLARENCE POE 
President and Editor 


7. The boss fixes the blame for the break-down; 


the leader fixes the break-down. 


8. The boss knows how it is done; the leader 


shows how. 


9. The boss makes work a drudgery; the leader 


makes it a game. 


Go. 


A. Menninger: 


DON’T— 
—pamper your child 
—make him feel inferior 
—be too severe 
—frighten him 
~—make him jealous 
—worry him or worry over him 
—talk about sickness to him 
—boss him too much 
—say “don’t” to him all the time 
—compare him with others 
—lie to him 
—glorify his temper tantrums 
—bribe him 
—overexcite him 
—get angry at him 
—show favoritism 
—exhibit authority for its own 
sake 


—humilate him 


Ten Rules for Parents 


Most psychologists agree that un- 
happiness and mental trouble in 
later life are largely due to im- 
proper attitudes and methods on 
the part of parents in the child's 
earliest years. Because of the tre- 
mendous importance of this subject 
both to fathers and mothers and 
their children, we also give’ here- 
with “Ten Rules for Child Guid- 
ance” as developed by Mrs. Corinne 
J. Grimsley, family life specialist of 
the North Carolina Extension Serv- 
ice, as follows: 

1. Always look for the cause 
back of your child’s behavior. 

2. Let every child have oppor- 
tunities to feel of some importance 
and opportunities to succeed. 

8. Overlook iittle irritating hap- 
penings. (Don’t hear every bad 





10. The boss says “Go”; the leader says “Let’s 


Eighteen Don'ts for Parents 


For fathers and mothers of young children we 
doubt whether anyone else has ever given so much 
sound advice in so small a space as these 18 “don'ts” 
by one of America’s greatest psychiatrists, Dr. Karl 







word or notice every grammatical mistake 
4. Parents must agree on methods of disciplip 
(Settle any difference away from the childreny 
5. Always give encouragement when childp 
need it and praise when they deserve it. 
6. Never criticize a child in public. 
7. Give a child an opportunity to talk with 
privately. : 
8. Show self-control when dealing with a chij 
Keep your voice and manner calm. ; 
9. Always apologize when you have made a mi 
take. s 
10. Never make promises you do not expect ' 


Ten Rules for Happy Marriage 


Hardly less important are these 10 rules for hug 
bands and wives as developed by Mrs. Grimsley; 7 
1. Learn to overlook little irritating experience 
Cultivate a sense of humor, and the ability to laugh) 
2. Develop mutual interests—have fun togethe 
8. Learn to apologize when you are wrong—an 
sometimes when you think you are right. 
4. Don’t both lose your tempers at the same 
time. a 
5. Never quarrel or criticize each other befor 
outsiders. (This includes in-laws.) . 
6. Clear up all hurt feelings and misunderstang 
ing before the end of each day. , 
7. Be as courteous to each other as you are 
outsiders. (Know when not to ask questions.) 
8. Give unexpected little surprises, be lavish 
praise and very sparing with criticism. 
9. Each should,respect independence of the o 
er. (Don’t try to make over the person you ma 
10. Put “first things first” in your life. Do ma 
than just go to church together—live your religi¢ 
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Every year since 1936 The Progressive Farmer has recog- 
nized some great leader as “Man of the Year in Service to 
Southern Agriculture.” This veritable “Roll of Honor” now 
includes 17 of the most distinguished names in recent 
Southern history. ‘This year we are delighted to make a 
joint award—to Archibald Rutledge of South Carolina and 
J. Frank Dobie of Texas “For Distinguished Achievement 
in Reporting and Preserving for All Future Generations the 
Ante Bellum and Pioneer Rural Life of the Old South and 
Southwest.” Mr. Rutledge has given us unforgettably 
charming pictures of the planters and hunters on Southern 
plantations and the friendly relations of white and black. 
With equal charm and genius Mr. Dobie has immortalized 
the cowboys and pioneers of Texas and the Southwest. , 








Jj. Frank Dobie 
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farm 
the new 
| free-and-easy 
way 


with Free-Swing Implements 


ONE master hitchpoint! 


Around that key idea, Allis-Chalmers has developed a new 
principle of tractor farming. 
It’s the Allis-Chalmers FREE-SWING system of hitching 
implements. 
FREE-SWING does five important things: 
1. Makes hitching minute-quick. 
2. Allows implement to go where led. 
3. Helps steering. 
4. Permits shorter turns on contours. 
5. Lets plow dodge obstructions. 


Mounted implements for CA and WD Tractors are pulled 
from a single master hitchpoint, located ahead of the rear 


POWER-SHIFT wheels add to ease of 
farming. Engine power instantly 

shifts tractor wheels in or out to match row 
spacing. Here the wheels are set wide 

for the new Allis-Chalmers 4-Row Mounted 
Drill Planter. Planter accurately follows 
tractor on the contour. It’s FREE-SWING! 


TRACTION-BOOSTER automatically 
increases weight on drive wheels as needed for 
tough going. Here an Allis-Chalmers 

D Tractor with new mounted subsoiler 
breaks hardpan above and below a terrace... 
allowing excess water to penetrate 
between terraces. It’s FREE-SWING! 


axle. This allows the implement to swing freely . . . to be led 
naturally around contours and to dodge rocks or stumps. 


The forward hitchpoint helps the tractor turn on curves. 
There’s no crowding, no skidding, no strain on tractor or im- 
plement. No exact alignment of tractor and tool is required 
for hitching. You simply back your tractor until the imple- 
ment is guided into the hitching yoke. 


Test Allis-Chalmers FREE-SWING implements on your 
farm. Find out for yourself how free and easy tractor farm- 
ing can be. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION ¢ MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


BAL-PAK is an Allis-Chalmers trade mark. 


New Mounted Disc Harrow for CA and 
WD Tractors. BAL-PAK bearings 

never need greasing — grease is sealed In for 
life. Disc rolls easier, penetrates deep 

with lighter pull, You'll like its 

speed and new ease of handling. Lifts clear 
for transport. It’s FREE-SWING! 








V-C Fertilizer helps corn to make vigor- 
ous growth, develop strong, sturdy stalks, 
healthy, deep-green foliage, and big ears 


loaded with high-quality grain. 


Ulwaye. Uae VY. FERTILIZER 


You will never know what big yields and 
big profits your farm will produce until you 
start using plenty of reliable, dependable 
V-C Fertilizers. 

V-C Fertilizers are rich, mellow blends of 
better plant foods, scientifically balanced to 
help your crops make vigorous, healthy 
growth and produce abundant yields. 


Every bag of this better fertilizer has be- 


hind it the research, skill, experience and 
resources of a national organization which 
has manufactured many millions of tons of 
fertilizers. For 58 years, V-C factory experts, 
chemists and agronomists have been con- 


stantly at work improving the crop-produc- 
ing power of V-C Fertilizers. 

That’s why every dollar you invest in V-C 
Fertilizers returns you extra yields worth far 
more than the cost of the fertilizer. 

See your V-C Agent today! Tell him you 
want plenty of V-C Fertilizers for all of your 
crops and ask for early delivery. Famous for 
easy-drilling quality, V-C Fertilizers stay in 
excellent condition in storage. 


Use Black Leaf® Pest Control Products 
Always use V-C Fertilizers to grow better crops! Al- 
ways use Black Leaf Pest Control Products to protect 
crops from damage by pests. Ask your V-C Agent! 
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